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Value of Accurate Statistics in Accident Work' 
By Jonw Roaca, Deputy Commissioner, New Jersey DerarTMENT oF LaBoR 


HERE is need for a more general recognition by department of 
labor officials of the fact that good bookkeeping in the statistical 
division of industrial accident prevention work is as essential 

and important a feature of administration as the expert tabulation 
of business accounts is in a commercial house. - 

Industrial plant managers who attempt to plumb business activi- 
ties by means of the ‘‘dead-reckoning” system so popular with a 
certain type of Yankee ea in the early days of our country’s 
history are not sought after the directors of big business enter- 
prises in these days of careful business administration. 

Modern business requirements demand correct and accurate list- 
ing of debits and credits, for a successful industrial enterprise in 
our day keeps in close and immediate touch with costs of production 
and the plant physician watching the temperature rise of a fever- 
stricken patient exercises no greater care than does the costs de- 
partment m its constant and unremitting attention to the barom- 
eter that shows the dividing line between profit and loss. 

In many of our States industrial accident statistics are kept in 
such a loose and imperfect manner that the officials charged with 
the responsibility of enforeing statutory requirements whose purpose 
is to protect the working people in their employment are eA to 
determine whether they are making progress in accident prevention - 
and health conservation work, because their records do not present 
conclusive proof of either a profit or a loss in the business committed 
to them officially. An important conference was held at the office 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., in December, 1923, by representatives 
from several important industrial States and a number of United 
States Government bureaus, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
reason for the large increase in taiduntitel edcidont frequency reported 
by a number of States and to formulate standard methods for com- 
puting industrial accident rates. The underlying purpose of this 
conference was that the establishing of definite standardized methods 
for the compilation of accident statisties would lay a substantial 
foundation on which might be erected an effective industrial accident 
prevention system. 

The reports submitted at this conference showed that the sta- 
tistical methods used in tabulation in the several States were of such 





/ Paper delfeered at the Eleventh Aunual Convention of the Association of Governmental Labor Off- 
Cials of the United States and Canada, held at Chicago, May 19-23, 1924. 
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a variable character as to make the work of determining accident 
frequency exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, of accurate compy- 
tation. 

A determined .effort, was. made to impress upon the delevates 
present the importance. of establishing better bookkeeping methods 
so that officials engaged in accident-prevention work would be able 
to make comparisons which would show them whether or not they 
were making progress in the work of preventing accidents in industry. 

Without this kind of accident tabulation it is exceedingly difficult 
to determine the relative impertance of different classes of industria| 
accidents. A large up of accidents may be ascribed to a lack of 
safety education in the plant, while another group of accidents may 
have been caused by an improper selection of labor for difficult and 
dangerous occupations that involve varieties of “point of contact” 
operation accidents, while a third group may be ascribed to lack of 
or improper mechanical safeguarding of dangerous moving equip- 
ment in the plant 


Restriction of Compensation Benefits to Specified Occupational Diseases 


"THE necessity for an umprovement in statistical information on 

industry was felt in New Jersey in May, 1923, when a com- 
mission appointed to consider the question of compensation payments 
to victims of occupational diseases requested the Department of Labor 
to furnish it with information concerning the operation of this kind 
of legislation in the several States where it had been enacted. 

We were unable to obtain definite and officially convincing infor- 
mation on this subject, so that the commission, in considering the 
question, was obliged to refer to the records of an occupational dis- 
ease reporting act that had been in operation in New Jersey for a 
number of years and which apparently showed that a certain group 
of definite occupational causes was responsible in a general way for 
such occupational diseases as were suffered in our industries and tliat 
should come under the beneficent provisions of the workmen’s coin- 
pensation act. This list of occupational diseases on which medical 
reports had been gathered in the State of New Jersey is as follows: 
Anthrax, lead poisoning, arsenic poisoning, mercury poisoning, ben- 
zene and its homologues and all derivatives there wood alcohol 

isoning, chrome poisoning, caisson disease, phosphorus poisoning. 

It has been stated in this convention that restrictive legislation 
limiting the operation of workmen’s compensation payments to vic- 
tims of specific occupational diseases has little, if any, practical 
value and that it would be better for States contemplating pccupa- 
tional disease legislation to refrain until legislators are willing to 
enact a measure broad and generous enough in its provisions (0 
embrace every ‘‘ personal injury” growing out of and suffered during 
the course of the employment. 

While I am willing to coneede that this broader type of legislation 
has certain definite advantages by requiring the payment of work- 
men’s compensation to victims of personal injuries that are excluded 
under the New Jersey act, I am not willing to subseribe to any theory 
of legislative p ure that.denies the benefits of legislation to a 
relatively large group of workmen who are exposed to dangerous 
and definitely sstablished trade substances, vapors and dusts, 
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merely because at the time of the passage of the legislation it was 
deemed inexpedient by our legislators to extend the operation of 
the act to a much smaller and less oe en group who might suffer 
personal injury during the course of their employment. 

The fear has been semen that limited occupational-disease 
legislation will exclude from its provisions victims of mysterious 
and subtle compounds or vapors (now quite unknown) that at some 
future time may be evolved as a result of progress in chemical pro- 
cessing. Our industrial chemical consultant, who is a trained man 
with a background of many years of practical chemical experience, 
feels no apprehension on this subject. When new conditions arise 
necessitating changes in the law, we will endeavor to produce official 
data showing the necessity for alterations or amendments, but until 
that time we shall confine our activities to a determined effort to 
promote more wholesome and satisfactory working conditions in 
the dangerous trades in our State. 

Furthermore, while New Jersey has more need for occupational- 
disease legislation than most of her sister States, because her in- 
dustries are using a larger variety as well as larger quantities of 
dangerous trade substances than are the industries of any of the 
other States in the Union, I would strongly urge labor department 
officials of every State in the Union to work for the passage of occu- 
pational-disease legislation of a kind that will meet the needs of 
their respective Commonwealths. 

In addition, although the group of trade substances comprehended 
under the New Jersey act gives but a faint clue of the enormous 
industrial activities in which the use of poisonous trade compounds 
is required, I feel that the legislation will be most beneficial, for 
in addition to the inspection service that is given these industries 
by the State authorities, the insurance carriers writing workmen’s 
compensation occupational-disease insurance will have a property 
interest in insisting that their risks maintain clean, wholesome 
hysical surroundings and use every endeavor to prevent male and 
emale workers from absorbing dusts, vapors, or other substances 
injurious to their health. 


Value of Statistics in Improving Working Conditions 


‘THE previous speaker has proven the ancient lineage of statistical 
~ observation and has demonstrated that its jurisdictional 
limits cover every phase of human activities. From biblical times 
statistics have ftom used in husbandry, mechanics, and _ the 
professions. That ‘they have been held in low esteem,’ as sug- 
gested by a previous speaker, is no reflection on the value of properly 
arranged statistics; that they have fallen from their high estate 1s 
due in no small measure to a disregard of certain fundamentals that 
underlie every form of human endeavor. 

Statistics that deal with life and limb, health and death, progress 
or retrogression, bankruptcy or prosperity, must possess great value 
to students of labor-law enforcement who believe in bookkeeping 
methods in industry. 

The passage of workmen’s compensation laws provided us with 
the first definite official records of the ravages of industrial accidents 
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and the enormous human toll in life, limb, and health taken annually 
by our industries. 
If we could show to the industrialists of America the definite value J, the 
of the safety-first movement, expressed in losses of life and lim} ian 
through a man-hour exposure method, we would demonstrate fo; [J jjori 
the first time the fact that we know something of the nature of the and 
business in which we are engaged. work? 
During the past deeade the conviction has been growing on the empl 
part of the directing heads of our larger and better managed cor. JJ jhom 
porations that there can be no real antagonism between sound, J cossin 
conservative, and foreeful business tactics and the intelligent ad- JJ pxiste 
ministration of labor laws that are based on experience and meet J oxten 
with the approval and indorsement of sound engineering practice. even ’ 
Furthermore, investigations of industrial discontent and friction, with | 
supporting the tiieorv that the migratory habits of labor, as well as 
the enormous labor turnover iu industry, are due in large measure 
to unsatisfactory working surroundings affecting either safeiy. 
health, or comfort, have demonstrated the weakness of a labor 
policy that is not broad enough to comprehend the physical needs 
of the human bedy and its d dence on warmth, cleanliness, and 
nourishment, and the inevitable failure that follows when the worker 
thinks that his employment has not been surrounded with the largest 
measure of safety to life and limb that its character will permit. 
It is comforting to know that we have arrived at a peried in in- 
dustrial history when the physical care of the worker in many plants 
is not regarded as a proper subject for speculation or expenment, 
but is ranked as a matter of fundamental importance and is placed JB me 
in the same business column with the question of wages, hours of *™ 
labor, and plant production. Costly alterations in plant equipment The 
are justified by sound nas practice when they add sither to fe indust 
the comfort or safety of the worker, and they are successful invesi- [J guard 
ments when men 4 stabilize the working force and add to the excellence J ses. 
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Pre 
[ CONSIDERING a question of this kind, it must be remem- JJtry so 
bered that the public interest is involved—a factor that is of [of res 
first magnitude and before which all other interests must yiel(— Jemple 
because the maimed worker becomes an industrial handicap, a sovix! JR ized i 
liability, and an economic loss to the community, whose compensi- JR ment 
tion, though temporarily assumed by the insurance carrier, is in the [J missio 
final analysis paid by the publie as a whole. The 
The American Engineering Standards Committee, assisted by [Bexhor: 
technical experts connected with State governments and the United JB plant 
States Government, is engaged in the formulation of working codes BB safe 
affecting various phases of industrial activities. After these codes pao 
have been prepared and our industries have been provided wit) J ture. 
industrial safety rules, a determined effort should be made to en!i' Bits co 
our working people im a great nation-wide movement to bans! the ps 
accidents from industry. is campaign of educetion to popularize 
safety work will encourage uontinticnl bureaus to compile their recors 
more eccurately than ever before; for it will be necessary to prese?! 
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accidents in groups showing cause, frequency, severity, and exposure 
for the edueational benefit of all persons who may become interested 
in the movement, — Constructive accident-prevention work involving 
safety-first education will require a vast expenditure of departmenta 
efort, due to. complications that result from the indifference, apathy, 
and almost fatalistic attitude that is assumed by large groups of 
workmen. While it is true that formerly it was difficult to convince 
employers of labor that a definite moral responsibility rested upon 
them to safeguard their workmen from the hazards involved in pro- 
cessing methods, the workmen of to-day tardily acknowledge the 
existence Of a solemn reciprocal obligation to cooperate to the fullest 
extent in the maintenance of high standards of safety in the plant, 
even —— the premises have been safeguarded in strict conformity 
with standardized procedure. 

The following accidents will illustrate this point: 

No. 1.—A workman was killed by falling down an elevator shaft, the gate of 
which had been tied up. This elevator had been constructed, installed, and 
maintained in accordance with elevator regulations established by a group of 
expert. elevator constructors. The gate had been tied up to expedite the removal 
of material from a lower floor to an upper floor. 

No. 2.—A workman was killed while attempting to put a belt on a rapidly re- 
yolving pulley in violation of shop rules. 

No. 3.—Three workmen employed in an iron mine entered an abandoned 
“working,” that had a bad roof, to eat theirlunch. A sign forbade this practice. 
The roof fell and the men were killed. 

No. 4.—A workman lost 75 per cent of the use of an arm from infection. A 
plant hospital had been provided and the men were required to report and receive 
treatment for even slight injuries. A slight wound which, with the exception of 
home treatment, was neglected caused the loss of 75 per cent of the use of the 
arm. 

The pioneers in the safety-first movement were of the opinion that 
industmal accidents were nearly always the result of improperly 
guarded transmission equipment or defective industrial plant prem- 
ises. Modern students of accident-prevention work are quite unani- 
mous in their opinion that approximately 85 per cent of all industrial 
accidents results from carelessness, negligence, or disobedience on 
the part of the injured man or his fellow workman. 

Preventive measures should include the democratization of indus- 
try so that the individual will understand and assume his full share 
of responsibility in accident-prevention work. I hold no brief for 
om plagpene who neglect to provide safe structural premises, standard- 
ized illumination (natural and artificial), and basic sanitary equip- 
ment required by the needs of the human body, or to safeguard trans- 
mission equipment in accordance with sound engineering procedure. 

These features are basic and fundamental and a “Safety first” sign 
exhorting the workmen to be careful is a ludicrous anomaly in a 
plant where the management has neglected these fundamentals of 
safe processing. When these fundamentals have been given full 
consideration, we have merely laid the foundation of the safety struc- 


jture. The great edifice 1 must be erected on this foundation and 


its construction will involve definite whole-hearted cooperation on 
the part of every individual who toils. 
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Labor Conditions in the Philippine Islands 


STATEMENT of the wages, hours of labor, and general work. 
A ing conditions in the Philippine Islands, which was made jy 
reply to a resolution passed at the forty-third convention of 
tae American Federation of Labor, has been sent to the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics by the Director of the Bureau of Labor, Depart. 
ment of Commerce and Communications, of the Philippine Islands. 
The principal products manufactured in the islands for export to 
the United States are copra, copra meal, embroidery, sugar, oj], 
cigars, hats, and rope, all of which are manufactured by native 
F Raine labor. There is a relatively small amount of oriental 
labor, which is engaged principally in carpentry, smithing, foun. 
dries, the preparation of certain foodstuffs, agriculture, and fishing, 
The census of 1918 shows that in manufacturing, and in construction 
and repair work in the Islands there were employed 860,512 Filipinos, 
502 white persons, and 4,684 of the yellow races. This includes 
persons engaged in such work in their homes in addition to those 
employed in factories and workshops. In Manila, Chinese coolies, 
Japanese, and other orientals form about 6.5 per cent of those en- 
gaged in industry aside from agriculture and domestic service, and 
in the Archipelago as a whole less than 1 per cent. Approximately 
the same small proportion of orientals, it is said, are engaged in 
agriculture and domestic service. 

The average daily wages at the present time in the different indus- 
tries, reduced to United States currency, are: Copra, copra meal, 
and oil, 50 cents; en.oroidery, 52 cents; cigars, 53.5 cents; rope, 88 
cents; sugar, 59 cents; hats, 60.5 cents. In general, these wages ave 
said to be higher than in other countries of the Orient outside of the 
Philippines. In a comparison of the wages paid in the Philippines 
with those paid in the United States it is, of course, necessary to take 
into consideration the lesser d 
islands and the lower standard of li 

Hours of labor are not legally poems, AY but in general they are 
from 8 to 9 per day, with the exception of sugar centrals during the 
milling season, at which time laborers are required to work 12 hours, 
although in four shifts, so that two groups of laborers work 24 |our 
each on alternate days. In the manufacture of hats and cigars the 
hours of labor are 9, although they may be extended or shortened 
oe to the number of orders. Embroidery workers, who are 
exclusively Filipino women, work generally 9 hours per day and 
workers in oil and copra factories 8 hours. 

Labor organization ee ninel idly in recent years. The first 
labor union was formed in Manila in February, 1902. At the present 
time there ar~ said to be 120 labor unions, with a total members!'p 0! 
150,000, scattered throughout 24 of the 48 Provinces into which the 
Philippine Islands are divided. There are three national labor orzan- 
izations—the Labor Congress of the Philippines, Philippine Fe:er- 
tion of Labor, and the National Confederation of Tenants and Farm 
Laborers. The majority of the local unions are affiliated wit! the 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN SPAIN 7 


national organizations, and strikes and trade disputes are managed 
and conducted by the national bodies. The principle of collective 
bargaining was first practiced in 1918, and although it met with oppo- 
sition iN Many instances from the employers it has proved of benefit 
to both laborers and employers. The settlement of labor disputes as 
a result has been generally peaceful, and the adjustments following 
the economic depression resulting from the World War have been 
marked by an attitude of cooperation on the part of labor. 

In some industries the treatment of labor is more or less paternal- 
istic, but many conditions are subject to legal regulations. The 
Administrative Code of 1917 provides that the Bureau of Labor shall 
see to the proper enforcement of laws relating to labor and capital; 
promote legislation for the improvement of the material and social 
conditions of the workers; gather and compile statistical data relating 
to labor conditions; inspect all labor centers with a view to insuring 
the protection of the lives and health of workers; secure just com- 
pensation for their work and indemnity m the case of industrial acci- 
dents; assist in the settlement of labor disputes; and organize free 
employment offices in those municipalities where it may be found to 
be necessary or advisable. The Bureau of Labor has attorneys for 
these purposes and also for the purpose of bringing civil action for the 
workers, when necessary, against their employers. 

The labor laws of the islands provide for compensation for industrial 
accidents, prohibit the payment of wages in any other than the legal 
tender of the islands or forcing laborers to purchase commodities at 
a specific store, provide for the punishment of usury and of involun- 
tary servitude or peonage. A law has recently been passed which 
regulates the employment of women and minors 1n factories and work- 
shops and gives leave of absence with full pay to women one month 
before and one month after childbirth. 

The factory inspection service consists of 5 inspectors and 32 agents 
of the Bureau of Labor, 1,457 sanitary inspectors of the Philippine 
Health Service, and the agents of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
assigned to cigar, liquor, and other factories. 

Because of the relatively equal distribution of land in the islands 
there is little extreme poverty, most families owning a piece of land 
from which they can produce some of the necessaries of life at least. 
The Government makes free grants of homesteads, paying the trans- 
pee expenses of a man and his family from his home town to the 

omestead, and the Philippine Legislature allots annually a certain 
sum for this purpose to be expended through the Bureau of Labor. 


—_. 





— 
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Labor Conditions in Spain 


HAT the frequency of labor troubles is one of the most harmful 
influences in Spanish industrial life to-day is pointed out in 

a bulletin on Spain published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce.' Serious 
labor disturbances occurred in 1921 in northern Spain when employ- 
ers attempted to reduce wages and enforce a 9-hour day. Com- 





‘U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 243: Spain, Resources, Industries, and Economic Conditions, by Charles H. Cunningham 
and Philip M. Copp. Washington, 1924, pp. 13-15. 
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promises were effected through the intervention of the Spanish Min. 
istry of Labor, and the situation was temporarily relieved. In 1999 
however, and during the first part of 1923 labor troubles increased, 
especially in the large industrial centers such as Bilbao and Barce- 
lona, where wages are higher than in any other part of Spain. [py 
general, it may be said the strikes in Barcelona did not occur because 
of disputes regarding wages or hours of labor but because of thc 
workers’ demands for the closed shop and the right to be represented 
by their own delegates in conference with their employers. Accord- 
ing to an unofficial estimate given in this bulletin, five months of 
1922 were lost in strikes in the small factories in Barcelona; this 
figure includes neither the locomotive and marine shops of the Ma. 
quinista Terrestre y Maritima nor the woolen and cotton textile mills, 

Besides the numerous interruptions on account of strikes and the 
uncertainty of foreign markets for Spanish products there is the 
complaint that Spanish labor is inefficient, all of which produces a 
very harmful effect on industry in general. The bulletin contains 
a table which is the result of a recent study of wages and produc- 
tion in the Asturian coal-mining crane +4 and which shows a rise in 
wages and a reduction in daily output. The table is reproduced below: 


WAGES AND OUTPUT IN ASTURIAN COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 




















Average Output per 
Year minimum worker per 
daily wage day 
Pesetas ' Kilos ? 
A le A RB A BA 6 i ite Bi 4.40 413 
WDB in nhk o dade nboniidnctbnsesbocg dabh pts Gi cbepieide - dd iboo dace --wasd 4.90 404 
ie ete neh eet ie ah eee eee eannitocneteaneh 5. 80 326 
Wir So i. SSS S3 COL SSSA Ss sss ol. 6. 55 285 
RR cdent oepene qed ert ep<¢etnntterg: thee hnnh dda er fedgere or 4 9. 05 314 
tia ncopadnupdr stag —antar into Gandtertiaarepegr ep repecesees 9.05 205 
Ce a a an oe are fo tee e yea Ske eeleeme 11, 25 264 
1 Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. * Kilo—2.2 pounds. 


Many of the manufacturing industries in Spain have undergone 

a depression in the last two or three years due to the fact that labor 
costs are high, the country is industrially inexperienced, and the high 
eost of living makes it difficult to reduce wages, bringing on strikes. 
A gradual arson of industrial education is thought to be a remedy 
for the inefficiency of the Spanish laborer, which, the bulletin states, 
is the main di ty. However, since the summer of 1923 the general 
industrial situation has improved, and according to the bulletin, 
“‘the outlook for both industry and labor is slightly more hopeful.’ 
Wages in Spain vary with the occupation and the locality. The 
industrial regions of Spain are in the north and northeastern sections, 
where considerably higher wages are paid than in the agricultural 
sections, where labor is rather poorly paid. Average wages in the 
agricultural Provinces of Badajoz, Cordoba, Huelva, Guadalajara, 
Pontevedra, and Zamora do not exceed 4 pesetas per day. In the 
Provinces of Barcelona, Valencia, Guipuzcoa, Burgos, Vizcaya, Ov'- 
edo, and Saragossa, which are in the industrial ions, average 
wages of 6 pesetas or more per day are reported. ily wages of 
subway workmen in Madrid are as follows: Laborers (peons), 7 
pesetas; special -workmen, 7.50pesetas; men using the pickax, \.2\) 
tas; construction assistants, 8.80 pesetas; masons, 10 pesetas; 
ishers, 10.50 pesetas; and ironworkers and machinists, 8.40 pesetas. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are based on figures which have _ been 
T received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.* 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food for October 
15, 1928, and September 15 and October 15, 1924, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
price per pound of corn meal was 4.3 cents in October, 1923; 4.8 cents 
in September, 1924; and 5.0 cents in October, 1924. These figures 


show an increase of 16 per cent in the _— and 4 per cent in the month. 
¢€ 


The cost of the various articles of food *? combined show a decrease 
of seven-tenths of one per cent in October, 1924, as compared with 
October, 1923, and an increase of 1.3 per cent in October, 1924, as 
compared with September, 1924. 





In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricty 
fromeach of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LAasor REVIEW. 
Retail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 

‘The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, baeen, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
tice, coffee, and tea. ‘The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the 
weighted aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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TaBLe 1.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 












































OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER |; \o» Octe 
AND SEPTEMBER 15, 1924 Nate 1924 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} As 

—. shov 

Per cent of incr, ase tT 

Average retail price on— yoge Aa, per | 

Article Unit pared with— in Q 

— Oct 

Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Oct.15, Sept): Tl 

1923 1924 1924 | 1923 24° ' 

of 4: 

Cents Cents | Cents TABLE 

Ye EAI Sa A aL Pound ......-- 40.1 | 40. 2 | 39.6 —] = OF 

8 a See EE 34. 4 34. 3 33. 7 —2 -2 PAI 

| eae 5 Fe eS tie p..-5- 4. 2.9 29.0 23. 6 —1 ~~ c 

Com Pease... de FS BALLAD o.2.22: 20.8 20. 9 20. 7 —0.4 anf 

ee Sane oa 13.1 13. 2 13. 1 0 \ 
CR a OT, 6063-352: 34.2 35.8 37.5 +10 = 
ee a lithe tig aartestiatet Fis seelintiass isi eminented 39. 3 39. 3 40. 1 +2 9 
SERS a EF @d.......4- 46.4 46.9 47.1 +2 | { 
Ba, toe of... .. Bai ie.. Aki BN eee 36.5 37.0 35. 9 —2 " 
libs BO SSI TE WEG Be A, RRR 34.8 35.3 35. 1 +1 | . 
Salmon, canned, red .............-.-|----- oe 31.4 31.3 31. 5 +0.3 -] 
) lhe pins id Se AES eS 5. ee 14. 1 13.9 13.9 -1 | 0 
Milk, evaporated .................-- 15-16 oz. can__. 122 IL 1 ILO -10 | _j aie 
TE oe ik or a 56. 2 48.5 47.9 —15 -] 
CRIGURAT OREO. 6. ccc ndecdabndoh~casst cess BDicconscs- 29.7 30.7 30. 9 +4 sirloir 
lta Aa a alae Clea ak oct 27.7 29.0 29.3 +6 a 
oF rep a a ee eee G5 ,ii52 38. 5 34. 6 34.8 —10 | Chucl 

(Lat SRS" EE Se eae 18. 6 20. 0 21.4 +15 +7 Plate 
Vegetable lard substitute... ..._..._|_.._- OGisscodi B.5 25. 5 25. 6 +9 0.4 Pork « 
Eggs, strictly fresh ..............-.-- Dozen.......-- 54. 6 5L.9 59.7 +yY Bacon 
Ham. 
pas ee eee ee Va ee _ Sere 1 7.14..5s1d 44.1 +6 Lamb 

a CE NE RSE LOND BO Pound.......- &.7 &8 &.8 ~i 0 Hens. 

Be ohn ak Li cbhnwatedaceecnldeede Ss Se 4.6 5.1 5.3 +15 +4 Salmo 

SS EERE OE EEE FS Se oe 4.3 4.8 5.0 +16 +4 red. 

lll a a te te i na i lla &.8 8.9 8.9 +1 0 Milk, 

Milk, 

(hc errant pe 8-oz. pkg-....- 9.7 10.1 5} +8 | +4 Butte 

Wheat cereal...................._...} 28-oz. pkg... 24.4 24.2 24.4 0 +] Oleon 

pte Ae ce RR aes A tea Pound ......-. 19.7 19.6 19. 5 —I -| Nut 3 
es Oe _ Sas 9.6 10.3 10.4 +s -] Chees 

Beans, navy... .......... ee G0. csess5- 10.6 9.9 10. 1 —5 +2 Lard. 

Veget 

A StS IRR ee AES ee ee 29 2.6 24 —17 | —8 Pa 

le te celal ect Ala Te pine Dcnischies 6.3 5.8 $3; -16 | -9 Eggs, 

a Cecnsnamda 4.2 4.2 3.9 -—7 | —7 fres. 

4 Se Sere ee No. 2 can....- 12.9 12.6 12.6 —2 | 0 Eggs, 
ee ont naetiatiinnaiibmaull Pibncmine 15.5 16.0 16.3 +5 +2 Sond 
our 

EEE inninins Stinitipwandincdunmtlaine dil | rss 17.6 18.2 18. 2 +3 0 Corn 

CE ETN BGs i da 129 13.4 13. 5 +5 | l Rolle 

Sugar, granulated_.................. Pound. ._..... 10.6 8.6 &8 —17 | 2 Corn 

a i i el Sabra 70. 0 71.0 7L8 +3 | l Whea 

RE TEED ER Ee ee See - h- 37.8 44.3 46.1 +22 | +4 ay 

ice. 
| ed Saale: SA. SB 18.3 17.3 7.3) —-5 | 0 Bean: 

PEE Se eres s ee em or EY Giidicniks 16.8 15. 2 15.0 —l11 | —i Potat 

atin enhnnnvn-natediemintl Dozen........- 38.3 35. 1 36. 2 —5 | Onior 

ntti chinbccdabasodédescdidcbepudine _ Fieri 5L.1 48.9 51.3 +0. 4 | To —— 
‘ 

il A ee ng a ONE i El ee Se —0.7 3 orn, 
i Cas, 

_ Toms 

See note 2, page 9. ‘ Sugar 
Tea... 

Coffe 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- Prun 
fied food articles on October 15, 1913, and om Deitber 15 of each year nae 
from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in October of Oran 
each of these specified years compared with October, 1913. For All a 
example, the price per pound of coffee was 29.7 cents in October, 
1913; 30.5 cents in October, 1918; 48.6 cents in October, 1919; 45.4 — 
cents in October, 1920; 35.6 cents in October, 1921; 36.3 cents 12 
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show the following percentage increases: 


Three per cent in October, 1918; 64 per cent in October, 1919; 46 
er cent in October, 1920; 20 per cent in October, 1921; 22 per cent 
in October, 1922; 27 per cent in October, 1923; and 55 per cent in 


October, 1924. 


The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 43.2 per cent in October, 1924, as compared with October, 1913. 


Taste 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 


PARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 1913 


FOOD 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


October, 1922; 37.8 cents in October, 1923; and 46.1 cents in October, 


ed with the average cost in October, 1913, these figures 
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a Per cent of increase Oct. 15 of each 
| Average retail price on Oct. 15— specified year compared with Oct. 
Article Unit 15, 1913 
| j | | 
1913) 1918 | 1919 ced ek Wak 1924 118] 1019| 20) at | 192202 1924 
| 
; 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cus! Crs in| Coe | 
sirloin steak.....- Pound .|25. 7| 41. 01 39. 8| 44. 5/37. 4/38. 3/40.139.6) 60 | 55 173 | 46 | 49 | 56 | 54 
Round steak.....- ..-do_- .'23. 1] 39. 0| 36. 9] 41. 9132. 9.33. 1134. 4133.7) 69 | 60 | 81 | 42 | 43 | 49 | 46 
Rib roast........- .--do._ _/!20. 0} 32. 3} 30. 6) 33. 3:27. 6/28. 0/28. 9/28. 6) 62 | 53 | 67 | 38 | 40 | 45 | 43 
Chuck roast...... ---40.. 16. 4| 27. 9} 24. 5} 25. 9119. 9/19. 9120. 8,20.7/ 70 | 49 | 58 | 21 | 21 | 27 | 26 
Plate beef. ......- ~--0.. -|12. 3} 21. 5} 17. 6| 17. 8/13. 212.813. 113.1] 75 [43 | 45 | 7 | 4 | 71) 7 
Pork chops....... ~..d0..-|22.6| 45.4) 44.3] 49. 9136. 0136. 6.34. 237.5101 | 96 121 | 59 | 62 | 51 66 
DONE .scdsewutese .--d0.. .|27. 8} 57.9) 52. 8| 54. 6/41. 2/40. 839. 340. 1/108 | 90 | 96 | 48 | 47 2 | 44 
ES OS _.-40._ .|27. 6} 52.0} 52. 4) 59. 848. 3/47. 6146. 4'47.1| 88 | 90 [117 | 75 | 72 | 68 | 71 
Lamb............ _..d0.. .|18. 4] 35. 2} 33. 9] 37. 9/30. 0/35. 9136. 5135.91 91 | 84 [106 | 63 | 95 | 98 | 95 
SS Cee _..d0__ _|21. 2] 39. 0} 40. 3] 43. 9/37. 2:34. 834.835.1184 | 90 (107 | 75 | 64 | 64 | 66 
Salmon, canned, |...do--- ce ED ng oe ERS RS SebS Tees Reem hee stiles 
red. j 
Milk, fresh....... Quart._!| 9.0 “ue 16.0} 17. 3/14. 2:13. 3:14. 1113.9] 64, | 78 | 92 | 58 | 48 | 57 | 54 
Milk, evaporated.| (2). __../...- wee Pop oe ee ew Beet Re ee ee eee ee Qe 
Butter...........- Pound - '38. 2} 65. 1) 71. 1) 68. 953. 2'50. 8/56. 2.47.9 70 | 86 | 80 | 39 | 33 | 47 | 25 
Oleomargarine....!...do..-|..-.|..... 42. | 41. 5/90. 2:27. 8/20. 7190. 9}. ...-}.....).....]---.-].-..-]..--- aes 
Nut meangeiams.._i...G0...|_...|.._..1] Bh. @& BG. Tae Sia. Sea7.. Fie. Bi...) -...]..-.-j--...}....-)--.-- ae 
Chiitinniacseal |- 7 do. -|22. 4} 38. 5} 42. 4) 40. 632. 9'34. 138. 534.8] 72 | 89 | 81 | 47 | 52 | 72 | 55 
Po ears |-..do.. ./16.0) 34. 2} 36. 1) 29. 2:17. 2,17. 518. 6/21.4114 [126 | 83 | 8 | 9 | 16 | 34 
Vegetable lard j...do.-.-)-.-./--.-- 37. 5| 32. 1/21. 5,23, 2/23. 5/25. 6)...--}.-.-- 2 BAS SE ee ee 
substitute. ee 
Bess, strictly Dozen -|41. 6 va 72. 0} $0. 8,58. 954. 3,54. 6159.7) 54 | 73 | 94 | 42 | 31 | 31 4 
sh. nt | 
Eggs, storage.....|...do.__|...-].....| 59.2 ot. 200. 1190. 1101. 7146.1 . oO RE? See ee Tn ene Ps 
pO RE Pound -| 5.6, 9.8) 10.1/ 11.8 9.5) 87/87/88) 75 | 80 [111 | 70 | 55 | 55 | 57 
Se ...do..-| 3.3} 6.7| 7.3) 7.8] 5.4) 48) 4.6) 53/103 |121 [136 | 64 | 45 | 39 | 61 
Corn meal__.....- -..do.--| 3.1] 68} 66 651 43) 3. 4.3) £91110 113 [110 | 39 | 26 | 39 | 61 
Rolled oats...---- ae et 9.2 11.6 9.8| 8.7/8.8) 89...) |. i neh oll ie 
Corn flakes_.....- eae -+--|-----| 14. 1] 14. 4/12. 0] 9. 7] 9. 7/10. 5)....-/.....).--. ln cecoshvannt 
Wheat cereal _.__- ) are Bo 25. 2| 30. 429. 7:25. 6/24. 4/24. 4). - | | ee ROE NS 
Macaroni__....... ound _|..../....- 19. 4] 22. OF90. 5/19. 9119, 7)19. 5).....j....-}-----f... 2]. fe. porn 
PS. eee ...do__.| & 7] 14.0) 17.3] 16. 1) 9.3) 9.6) 9.6104) 61 | 99 | 85 | 7 | 10 }10 | 20 
navy.....- ..-do._.|....] 16. 7| 12. 5} 10.9) & 2:10. 1/10. 610. 1).__..)---.-/._...). "eS 2a BEA" 
Potatoes.........- .--do...] L8} 3.5) 3.8) 3.4/3.5, 22)2912.4) 94 [111 | 89 | 4 | 22 | 61 | 33 
Onions ........... wy Seater ee cs Ls a ae seen eee 2 ee Sere 
Cabbage........-- wer ee reg Bn 45) 26 48 325 42) 39--.2J 202... Sete Ne de 
Beans, baked _._-- Q ieeaied a weer 17. 1} 16. 7/14. O13. 2:12 9/12. 6).....)....-/.....]..... ‘8 ee ae 
Corn, canned... _- lake oeb re 19. 1] 18. 5/16. 1/15, 3/15. 5116, 3}.....|.....|.....]...-. ae Ce ioe 
Peas, canned . . - -- Dt. . cocpoatiioons 19. 1} 19. 2/17. 9/17. 4/17. 6/18. 2)...--|-.---|----- pecerfereoafoe---|-cone 
Tomatoes,canned.! (*)_._._- si alll ail 16. 1] 14. 512. 9/12. 712 93. 5)_..-..|.-...j---..}--... ee Lae. — 
Sugar, granulated.| Pound _| 5. 5| 10. 6| 11. 4) 13.9) 6 9) 7. 9/10.6) 8 8| 93 [107 |153 | 25 | 44 | 93 | 60 
__ We eet ..-do.. _|54. 5} 67. 71.0) 72. . 1/68. 2/70. 0171.8} 24 | 30 | 33 | 27 | 25 | 28 | 32 
OCR criccttndows .--40.. .|29. 7] 30. 5| 48. 6) 43. 36. 3/37.846.1) 3 | 64 | 46 | 20 | 22 | 27 | 55 
Prunes...-....... ~77do_..|.--.| 18.3} 29. 0| 27.9119. 1 618 $17. 3 hed Newt ebb dls a ee Be 
Raising........... ...do___}....] 15. 5} 20. 9) 31. 4/27. 3:20. 7/16. 8115. 0}..... (SEF as ne To AEE FT 
Bananas.......... Dozen _|..../....- 39. 3) 47. ed Rt A NE CE ASD Be 
Oranges.........- mer “wage acy ree 55. 3) 71. (  & 3 beh a OR See COS SEE Bt 
All articles com- | 
tee oi EE ae PM Ee te eS BS he WB 74.2, 8.6 91.0, 46.9) 37.2 44.2) 43.2 















































































































* No. 2 can. 
* See note 2, page 9. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles tha; 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1923, and in Octo)e;. 


TABLE 3.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMory 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1923, AND IN OCTOBER, Io: 
















































































































Sirloin steak | Round steak | Ribroast | Chuck roast | Plate beef | Pork ; 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Year age | Amt./| age | Amt.| age | Amt.{ age | Amt./ age | Amt./ age ’ 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail ;., 
price price price | price price price 
Tx] a7 memes 
| Per ib.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per Ib. | Lbs, | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb. 
eae $0.254 | 3.9 90.223 | 4.5 [$0,198 | 5.1 |$0.160! 6.3 '$0.121 | 8.3 /$0. 210 
SC .259] 3.9] .236| 42] .24/ 49] .167| 7.0; .126| 7.9) . 220 
a... 1257 3.9] 930) 4.3] 1201] 5&0] 161} 62! li} 83] ‘a5 
| SR - 273 3.7 | .245 4.1} .212 4.7} .171 5.8 | .128 7.8 | 227 
tas oo aed 315] 22) 2 3.4] .249/ 40] .209/ 48) 1.157] 64] .319 
 _, ERES ERENT 389} 26) .369) 27] .307/ 33] .266/ 38] .206| 49) - 300 
MRP ts cia 417 2.4) .389 2.6} .325 3. 1 -270; 37) .202) 6.0 , 423 9 
RUD . 437 2.3 | .395 2.5] .382/ 3.0] .262; 3.8] .183 | 5.5 123 9 
_ ae . 388 2. 6 . 344 2.9 - 291 3. 4 -212; 4.7) .143 7.0 349 
Scieehuncd . 374 27; .323' 3.1] .276 3.6] .197/ 6.21} .128 7.8 330 
|. oer ore - 391 2. 6 . 335 3.0 . 284 3. 5 - 202 5.0 | . 129 7.8 304 
1924: Caemr..| . 396 25] .337 3.0] .286 3.5} .207 | 4.8 | 131 | 7.6 375 y, 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs Bi 
| ' 
| Per Ib, Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per doz; Dozs. | Per |b. 
RUS | $0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 |$0. 158 6.3 |$0, 213 4.7 $0. 345 2.9 |$0. 383 2 
apie . 275 36} .273 3.7) .156 6.4) .218 4.6) .353 2.8) .362 9. 
I" . 26% 3.7 - 261 3.8} .148 6.3) .208 4.8 . 341 2.9 | .358 | 9 
See ee - 287 35} . 294 3.4 - 175 5.7 | .236 4.2 375 2.7 | .394 | 2. 
ee a . 410 24] 382 2.6 | .276 3.6 | . 286 3.5 | .481 2.1 | .487 | 2] 
| BR Oa . 529 1.9} .479 21 . 333 3.0| .377 2.7 . 569 1.8| .577! i, 
| Sa eee . 554 18] .534 1.9] .369 2.7; .411 2.4 . 628 1.6 . 678 i 
[ Seas - 523 19} .555 18] .295 3.4) .447 2.2) .681 1.5) .701 1.4 
ae «427 23} .488 2.0} .180 5.6 | .397 2.5) .509 2.0; .517 L 
ps . 398 251 . 488 2.0; .170 5.9 | .360 2.8} .444 2.3) .479 9.1 
eee | ool 2.6 ~ 455 2.2 -177 5. 6 . 350 2.9 . 465 2.2 | “554 | 1.8 
1924: October__| .401 25} .471 2.1 . 214 4.7; .3651 2.8} .597 — ae 2.1 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
| Per 1b.| Lbs. |Per gt.| Qts. | Pert.| Lbs. | Pert.| Lbs. | Pert. zoe. | Perth. 1 
ee ae '$0. 221 4.5 |$0. O89 11.2 $0. 056 17.9 |$0. 033 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 $0. 087 11 
| Ae OR REA - 229 4.4 . O89 11.2; .063 15. 9 . 034 29. 4 . G32 31.3 -OR88 {| 114 
5 OE - 233 4.3; .088} 11.4; .070} 14.3; .042) 23.8] .033 |, 30.3) .091 |} 110 
5 ER a TS . 258 3.9) .091 11.0} .073| 187); .044] 22.7) .034! 29.4! .091/ 1. 
eae - 332 3.0} .112 9.0; .092; 109); .070 14.3} .058 17.2! .104 
TOMA duh. 2ant . 359 2.8} .139 7.2} ~098 10.2; .067 14.9} .068 14.7; .129 7.8 
| eae - 426 2.3} .155 6.5} .100; 100; .072; 13.9] .064 16.6! .151 6 
Res - 416 2.4] .167 6.0} .115 8.7) .081 12.3}; .065] 15.4] .174 5.7 
Fee ARI pS . 340 29] .146 6.8; .000; 10.1; .068| 17.2} .045| 22.2) .095 10 
LER . 329 3.0; .131 7.6} .087/; 1L5| .051/ 19.6] .039/| 25.6! .095 10. 
) re ere . 369 2.7), .139 7.2} .087; 11.5| .047} 21.3) .041 | 24.4] .095 10. 
1924: October._| .348 29] .139 7.2) .088; 11.4] .053}) 18.9] .050| 20.0! .104 9 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea 
Per ib, Lbs. | Per lb. Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. | Per »,| Lbs. 
1013....... ----- $0. 017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0. 208 3.4 $0. 544 1.8 
1914............| .018 |} 65.6); .069 | 16.9] .207 3.4) .546 1.8 
FR. SR -015 | 66.7! .066) 16.2) .300 3.3) .545 1.8 
) . SRS: --| -027| 37.0! .080| 125] .208 3.3) .546 1.8 
a MEE -043 | 232.3) .093 |) 10.8] .302 3.3) . 582 1.7 
| See -082 | 3L3)| .097; 10.3] .306 3.3) .648 1.5 
| ‘Sbemetseers -088 | 263); .113 8.8) .433 2.3) .701 1.4 
| ae Sha -063 | 15.9} .194 5.21 .470 2.1) .733 1.4 
tintin ctnewd -081 | 3823) .080; 12.5] .368 2.8) .697 1.4 
OS ne -028 | 35.7) .073; 13.7] .361 2.8) .681 1.5 
= -029 | 34.5) .101 9.9 | .377 2.7) . 605 1.4 
1924: October__| .024 |) 417/ .088/| il4/] .461 2.2/ .718 1.4 




































3 Although mont 


of these articles have 


prices on 43 food articles have been secured since January, 191%, prices on only 2- 


secured each month since 1913. 
[1230] 
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> 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles, by years from 1907 
to 1923, and by months for 1923 ° and for January to October, 
1924. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points but an in- 
crease of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.* For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted ac- 
cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
the —— in 1918, see Montuiy Lasor Review for March, 
1921 (p. 25). 

The sures shown in the chart on page 15 pictures more readily 


to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 








‘See note 2, p. 9. 

‘For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW of Feb- 
ruary, 1923, p. 69. 
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16 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Retail Prices of Food jn 51 C 
AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities for Oct 
For 11 »>ther cities prices are shown for the same dates, with the exce 
bureau unt. after 1913. 
TaBLeE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail de. ers. As sor 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Alp. | 
| 
Article Unit | 
1b Oct. 15— Oct. 15— |. | Oc 
a Sept.| Oct.| ~~ Sept.| Oct.| ~ Sept.| Oct.| hey 
15, } 15, 15, | 15, 15, —— 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 1974 | 1913 1923 | 1924) 1924) 1913 | 1923 | 1924 | Wo24) 1913 
| 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | | Cts. 
ETS be eaevtee Pound. ..... 24. 2} 36.1) 34. 7) 35.3) 23. 5) 39. 1) 40. 0} 38. 5) 28. 5) 37. 2) 37.4 2 135. { 
pT ee a ee @e=<s4= 21. 3} 32. 5) 31. 6} 32. 3| 22. 0} 35. 8} 35. 7| 34. 5} 23. 0} 33. 4) 32.9 35 lj 35. { 
0 REPRE: eet ents eet S 19. 7] 27. 5| 26. 7] 26. 4! 17. 3} 30. 2] 30. 6) 30. 0] 20. 5) 27. 0} 26. 8! 27.2 25.4 
Oak roast. 2. o. ccesccchewcs Ge. =: 15. 4} 20. 8} 20. 7} 20. 5) 15. 3) 20. 4) 20. 8) 20. 6) 16. 5) 22.1) 21.6 2 | 18. { 
FO BOE. oes oc cedinawacclacenn do_......| 9.6) 11.7) 12.5) 12.6, 12.6) 13.4 an 13. 5] 10. 4] 13.6) 13.3) 13.3) He 1. 
Pork chops - - PEN am do____..} 25. 0} 33.0} 32.8 34.7 19. 6} 32. 8} 37. 0} 37. 4) 24. 6) 33. 1) 32.5 33 | oA: 
Becem, seed. ii... ...k..... do___._.| 32. 2) 36. 5) 38. 0] 37.5; 22. 5; 34 4) 35. 5) 35. 7} 35. 0} 40. 0) 39.8 41.0 25. 
ae €0- 66a 30. 8| 47. 3} 46. 6| 47. 3) 28. 5) 52.2) 51. 7) 51. 2) 32. 0) 46.4) 45.8 46.9 31. 
Lamp, tee of. ix5. —.. 1... .- do-__....| 20. 2) 36. 1) 35. 6] 36. 4) 18. 0) 37. 3] 37. 4) 36. 8) 21. 9) 39. 0) 37.9 37.9 0 
(SS: eS See do... i‘: 20. 8; 32. 5| 31. 2} 31.3) 20.8) 36.9) 36. 6; 37. 8} 20. 0) 32.0) 31.9 32.1) 25. 
| 
Salmon, canned, red_.../_...- | ee — o- 29. 5) 30. 4) 32. 1)..._. 26. 6] 27. 2) 27. 2)__._- 30. 2} 30.1 30.1) Hm {|__- 
Milk, fresh__...........- Quart_.._._. | 10. 6) 16.7) 16.0) 19.0, 8.7) 14. OF 13.0) 13.0) 10.0) 18.5) 19.0 19.0) s 
Milk, evaporated__...._| 15-16 0z. can_|____- 14. 2} 13. 1] 13. 0).___. | 12.1) 11.1) 11.0)____] 13.3) 12.4 124 ba 
ir gray semonse Pound. ..... |" 38. 0| 57. 3} 52. 5} 51. 7) 38 8 60. 6| 53. 7| 52. 7] 40.0) 68.1) 51.7 517 33 
Oleomargarine--........-/..... GO. | oe eleoan-| Sm 4 Om Of Oe Ol.~--2 | 27. 9} 29. 6} 29. 5!..... 34. 6) 35.4 35.4 re 
Nut margarin2.._......-}_.-.- ee = we 27. 3| 27. O| 27. O}._._. 27. 8| 27. 0) ad eo 32. 0} 33. 1] 33 | an 
a gS pena |-----do Sabicea 25. 0 36. 1| 33. 1] 33. 5| 23. 4| 37.3] 34 5) 34. 2) 23. 0] 38.0) 33. 3] 33. 9) %. 
a ll Jo~ose do__ _.__} 15. 4 19. 3} 20. 0} 22. 1) 14. 8} 18. 6] 20. 2} 21. 3] 15, 2] 18. 5] 20. 3) 21 15. 
Vegetable lard substitute}____- asad he Reger 22. 1) 24. 9} 25. 1)___.- 23. 3} 24. 8} 25. 2). __- 20. 0} 21. 8} 22. 0) 
Eggs, strictly fresh ..___- Dozen. --.--- | 34. 1) 43. 8) 45. 3) 4 36. 3) 52. 6} 47. 2) 58. 4) 35. 0} 45. 2) 47.5) 5 | 53 
Eggs, storage... .........|..--- a an A 39. 3)....- 45. 0). ._.- 41. 3}..... 42. 7).....| 40. 5)...._| 44. 2) dine 
Sara Se Pound ..... 6.9} 9.1 9.1) 9.2) 6&5 8.8) 8 OF 8.0) 5&4) 8.8) 9.3) 9.4) 6. 
RS eee ce = 3.5) 5.0) 5.9 5.9) 3.2) 43) 50} 5.0) 26) 5.5) 6.0) 6.1 3. 
Conn meal... desea OO e 27, 40 43 45 26 3.6 40 43) 24) 3.5) 4.3) 44! 3. 
Rolled oats... ..2........|--.-- Sr ti nome 9.1) 9.2) 9.3)... 8.5) 84) 87... 9.3) 9.4) 9. i axn 
: Corn flakes. ...........- 8-oz. pkg- -.-|....- 9. 8} 10.3) 11, 1)._--. 8.9} 9.6) 10.1)____- 10. 0, 10.9 LL. 5} ws 
a Wheat cereal_______._._- 28-02. ne aceon 26. 8} 25. 9} 26. 2)..... 22. 2} 22. 4} 22. 3)..._- 26. 5) 25.6) 25.6) Hm J... 
Moacetoni . . ..ssu.. Jcc33= Pound .=<..-|-.-.- 21. 2} 21. 1) 21. ij.___- 19. 6} 18. 7] 18. 9j_____ 19. 1) 19. 5] 19.2 = 
| ERIE camera see re 8. 6} 8. 8] 10. 0) 10, a: 9. 2} 10.1) 10.1) 8 2) 9. 5] 10.8) 10.7) i) 
Beans, DAVY . sneodssscsztoesex pO ees eee 13, O} 12.1) 12. 8)... 10. 9.6) 9. 4)..._- 11, 8} 11. 5) 11.9) hes 
1. 
0 : srs eRe candid 23; 46 3.5) 324) 18 32) 24) 23) 22) 4.1) 3.7] 3 
7 Pee! SS SE OE a ae 8 1) 7.9] -7.8:--.A 67] & Of 6. 2__-.-. 7.1) 7.0} 6.5) wi 
Cabbage. ...-...........|...-- SE oie 5.3} 5.1) 4.8)....2 4.3) 44) 400) 5.5) 5.3) 5.3) om 
Beans, baked__...______ No. 2 can_-_-j_.._. 13. $8.-2; 3B 44: ...5 11. 8} iL 4) 11. 7j___- 14. 2} 13. 6} 13. 5) x 
Corn, canned. ...-.....-/-.... RS cit peepee 15. 7] 15. Sf 15. 9}. ...- 14.1) 14.8) 15. 6)____- 16. 9} 15. 9} 16. ‘| eee 
Peas, canned............|....- ips Sy are 17 18. 8) 19. 1)... 16. 6} 17. 1) 16. 9)_____ 20. 6} 21. 8} 21. 6) bude 
Tomatoes, canmed_--..../....- Si deeanbvaihadacttind 13. 4} 13. 5} 13. 9)... 11. 7} 12 3) 12. 5}... 12. 0} 12. 5| 12.7 we 
Sugar, granulated __.__-- Pound. ..._- iL. 1) 9.2) 9.3 So or & 0} 8. 5. 7] 11.0) 9.0) 9 : 5 
Dlins wnnénaieiimadelnssie a 93. 7] 93. 3| 94. 4) 56. 0} 67. 9} 69. 8] 70. 3] 61. 3] 85. 9) 85. 8) 87. 6) 5g 
oe G0s< <n 32. 0) 3725) 43. 3} 46. 3) 24. 4) 32. 6) 41. 4) 43. 5} 28. 8) 38. 7) 42. 6) 46.0) 33 
Ra. RE MRO iviiintntibebaase 17. 6) 17..7j}..... 16. 7} 16. 2) 16. 6)..._- 20. 7} 20. 6} 20 A = 
ke ebibiga ee! a ee eee 16. 3} 16. 1}.____} 14. 4 13. 6} 13. 6)_____| 19. 0} 17. 0} 16.0, 
BS necscatemuaal Dozen_....-|..... 28. 6) 23. 1) 27. 3)..__- 27. 3} 26. 7} 27. 5).___- 37. 6) 35. 6) 36. 3) 
Oranges... ._. ee ee eee ee 40. 7) 44.4 “4 $sc03 56. 9} 48 5) 51. 2) 49. 0} 49. 2) 50.3 . 
1 The steak for which are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 2] 


included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 1 


~I 


in 5] Cities on Specified Dates 


or October 15, 1913 and 1923, and for September and October 15, 1924. 


he xception of October, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the 
© ? ? ‘ 
AL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


As some dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month] 










































































| — ---—— 
| Boston, Mass. ~ "8 Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. | Charleston, 8. C. 
| 
| 1 | | Oct. 15 beet) SA i | 
Yet. 15 c pm ict. 15— 
‘| ety aoe Sept.) Oct. Om. Sept. Ochs Sept.) Oct.) Oct, | Sept.| Oct. Sept. Oct. 
a 15, 15, a : ares bag 15, 154, 15, 15, 15, ams we 15, 15, 
d 4 c 69 199 ox OQ? | +0 1G 
a 1913 | 1923 1924 | 1924 19) 1934 24) ora] son 1924 | | 29a 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1914! 1993 | 1924 1924 
| } 
—| en 7 es SS) a, See a ——— 
| | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts.|C ts. | Ces. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.|Cts | Cts. 
2 135. 0} 163. 9| 164. 8} 163. 8} 48. 3) 48. 1) 47. 2] 22. 3) 39.0] 39.9) 38.1] 28.0) 28.4) 28.6, 21.8) 33. 2) 32.8) 33.9 
i} 35.0} 53.9) 52.4) 50.8] 41.3) 40. 0) 39. 1) 19. 3) 32.6) 33.4) 32.3) 24.1) 24.0) 24.4) 20.4) 20. 5) 30.0) 31.1 
2 25.6} 38.9) 37.9) 38.3) 36. 5) 35. 5) 34. 8) 16. 5| 28.3] 28.7; 28.7] 22.1) 23.0) 23.9) 20.0) 26.8] 26.1) 26.7 
‘ 18.0] 26.2) 24.5} 24.5] 25.9) 25. 5) 25.4] 15.0) 21.4) 21.3) 21.5) 15.8} 15.7] 17.0) 15.0) 20.2) 19.4) 19.4 
3} _ene--| 16.8} 16.8] 16.7 Al. 5} 10. 6 10. 8 11.5) 12.4! 12.0) 12.2) 10.0] 10.4) 11.2) 12.1) 13.2) 13.8) 13.3 
| j } | | | 
| 94.4| 37.9} 38.8 41.1] 35.9) 38.7, 40.6) 21.0) 37.2] 38.7| 41.1) 32.8] 31.1) 31.3) 26.0) 31.8] 31.7 32.2 
25.4) 37.7| 38.8] 30.9) 45. 1] 43.2) 43. 4) 22.3] 32.7] 32.7) 34.5) 48.2) 47.3) 48.2) 26.6) 35.0) 35.0) 35.7 
) 31.3} 53.2) 53.3) 53.2] 54.2) 52.4) 53.1 i| 26. 7| 46.4] 46.9) 46.7; 51.4) 53.0] 53.9] 28. 8) 42. 7| 43.1) 43.5 
20.5| 39.1} 38.6] 37. 1] 37.6) 38.8) 36.6) 15.3] 32.1] 31.6 30.9) 31.7] 34.7) 33.6! 22.5) 41.7) 39.3] 40.7 
} 25.6|. 39.5) 40.2) 40.0) 39.9) 38.7| 38.9) 21.0) 35.4] 35.0) 34.9) 29.0) 31.1) 30.3) 21.9! 36.4) 35.1) 36.1 
| | | | | 
| i be. 29.9| 29.8) 29.8] 20.6] 29.9] 29.9|_____| 27.1] 27.6) 27.9} 38.5] 37.2} 37.1/...._| 26.8) 26.9) 28.1 
i 8.9) 14.9) 14.9 14.9 15. 0) 15.0) 15.0} 8.0} 13.3] 13.0) 13.0) 14.3) 14.3] 14.3) 12.0) 18.0) 18.5) 185 
* 12.7} 14.6} 11.5] 12.3) 11.4) 11.4/_____| 11.9] 10.5] 10.4/ 12.5) 10.6, 10.3'._.._| 12.0) 16.6) 10.8 
88.0) 56.8) 49.0) 48.8) 56. 5) 50. 7) 40.9) 37. 1) 55.5) 47.2) 47.4) 56.3) 47.3) 47. 2) 38. 2) 54. 7) 47.3) 46.9 
_.----| 30.2) 31.8) 32.7) 28. ; 30.8) 30.4)....- | 98.3] 20.6) 20. 7)......f.- 22}... Ssczes | 29.0) 30.8) 30.3 
| | } | | } | 
i ------| 26.0} 28.9) 29.6) 26.3) 28.0) 28. 2/.___- 27. 4| 27.6] 28.1; 32.7] 83.6) 32.7)_..._| 28. 5/ 31.5) 31.5 
2.11 384} 36.3) 36.2) 39.4) 38.1) 37.7) 21. 5| 37. 1] 35. 1] 35.0) 38.8] 37.3) 36. 1) 21.0) 36.1) 30.3) 30.3 
15.7) 19.3, 20.4) 21.9) 18. i 19. 0) 21.3) 14.4] 17.7] 19.3] 21.7) 21.2) 22.4) 22.5; 15.3) 19. 3) 20.9) 21.0 
, i bao 24.8) 23.7| 23.7] 23.9] 25.8) 25.8)____- 22. 7| 25.1) 25.8| 25.6] 38.6| 29.6 ____| 22.2) 25.8) 25.6 
| 53.3) 78.5) 75.7, 83.3 Sati 63.9) 78. 5 36. 6| 57.1) 57. 4| 66.3) 62.8) 55.0) 61. i 35. ° 44. 2) 49.7) 59.0 
2} a”) ao | 48.0) 45.9).....| 48.4/....- 39. 2).....| 43.2) 40.8)......} 41.3).._.- 38. 3|..._| 41.8 
i 60 84) 85 85, 86 B85 86 56) 84) 84) 83) 9.6) 9.6) 9.6) 5.9) 10.2) 10.7) 10.7 
l 36 5.0, 56 5.9) 4.6 52 5.2 BO] 40 4.9) 5.1) 51) 56 5.5) 3.8) 58} 61) 61 
4} 3.5 50] 5.4 5.8) cy 7.41 7.5 25, 371 46) 48) 40 48) 56) 26 3.5 40 41 
1 i mere 8.9 91 94) 82 8&4) 82. 7.6, 8.0 8.2) 69 7.1) 7.3)--.-- 9.41 9.3 9.4 
| Se ial 9.5, 9.9 10. 5 9.4} 9.7 we asl 9.1) 9.6 ee 12,1} 12.0 ch tee | 10.0) 10.7 11.2 
) | j 
| - ia 24.8, 24.2) 24.0) 23. 6 23. 3} 23. 3|.....| 28. 8| 23.9) 24.1) 27.9 2. G 8532232 | 25.0} 25.4) 25.0 
1 Me Lb... 23.1) 22.9| 22.5) 24.0) 23.0) 22. 6)____- 21. 5} 20.8) 20.6, 21.0) 20.2) 20. 1).._-- 20. 2| 20.0 20.0 
| 9.41 10.6 11. 2 11. 2} 10. 1] 10.7 10. 6 9.3] 9.1) 9.8} 9.6 10.1) 10.8) 10.9 5.6 6.8) 8&1 80 
i * 10.3} 10.3) 10.8 10.9} 10. 6) 10. 6____- 10.5} 9.6) 9.5) 10.8) 10.7) 10.7/-..__| 11.8) 16.5 10.5 
| 1.7 ay 2.4, 2.0) 3.2) 23) 21) 1.7) 25) 22 oa 2.0, 23) 1.9) 22) 3.1) 28) 27 
{ 
1 i tow 6.7, 5.9, 52) 7.8 63) 5. 5)..... 7.0 5.8 5.1) 5.4) Ba) 4.8)... 6.3} 5.8 5.9 
| i hae 5.0} 4.8, 4.6 6. § 43 4.4}... 4.3) 28 28 36 461 4.2)... 5.0, 4.5 46 
| hao 14.7} 14.0) 13.9) 11. 6| 12.3} 12. 2)._._. 11. 1] 10.5} 10.4) 16.8} 15.7) 15.0}-___- 10. 9} 10.5) 10.5 
| Saal 19.3) 19.2) 19.2) 18.9) 19.1) 19.4]... 14. 9] 15.8 wi 15.0} 16.1 aap ame 14. 3) 14.8, 15.0 
| i pee 21. 2 21. 7) wid 21.4) 21.4) 21.4)--__- 15. 6] 16.8] 16.6) 16.0} 16.4 16. 9}. --- 18.1) 18.3, 18.3 
---n--| 12.4) 12.6] 12.7) 13.8) 13.9) 14.2). __. 13. 6| 14.0] 14.3} 15.0) 14.3) 14.9)_.._- 10. 6| 10.8) 11.3 
5.4] 10.9) 8.5) 8.6) 10.3) 8.2) 8.4) 5.4] 10.4) 8.3) 8.4) 12.5] 10.6) 10.3) 5.0) 10.2) 8.0) 8.0 
58.6] 70.1} 68.8) 69. 4) 58.0) 58. 4] 59. 5] 45. 0] 62. 6] 64. 3] 64.6) 82.5) 85.0) 81.8) 50.0) 70.7) 70.3) 70.3 
33.0} 43.2) 50. / 52. ' 36. 1} 42. 5| 43. 4| 29. 3] 35.0} 42. 4) 44. 2 45.5} 53.5) 53. 6| 26. 8| 32. 5| 37.1) 39.3 
| = 18.8] 16.9) 16.9) 18.5) 17.8) 17.3)-....| 18.7] 16.6] 17.4) 18.5) 18.2) 18.3)-._-- 18.1) 15.0) 16.1 
| a 15.6] 14.6] 14.6] 15.9) 15.2} 15. 1)..__. 14. 8} 13.9] 14.2) 2.0) 17.0) 16.5)_..-. 16. 7| 14.8 14.5 
| 50. 0 44. 1| 45. 0} 36. 0} 35. 0} 36. 0)....- 46. 4| 40. 0) 42. 7) 215. 2) 214. 7/214. 6)_..._] 40.7) 35.7) 39.3 
| sail 56.8] 60. 2 61. 9| 54. 3) 55. C) 58. 2)... 57. 8] 56.7) 59.3) 50.0) 42.1 41.1] loin 42. 5| 38.0 46.9 






































| ? Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL nq 








Unit 














Bacon, sliced 


Salmon, canned, red - - -- 


Milk, evaporated 


Lard 
Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh 


-—<——seewe eens 


RE 28-02. 








8-0z. pkg-___- 


* wes 


do 





.| Cts. 

41.5 

33. 0 

31. 6 

21.1 

12.8 

21.0 31.7} 34.1 
32.7) 44. 8) 43.1 
32.0) 49. 0} 48.3 
19. 8 36. 4) 36.3 

18. 4) 32. 6} 34.7 
igi 33. 4) 32.5 
8.0} 14.0) 14.0 

aeaill 11. 5} 10.6 
35. 4) 54. 3) 45. 4 
er 26. 1) 27.2 
lil 25.1) 25.0 
25. 7| 40.1) 39.2 
15. 0} 18. 2} 19.8 
Siem ail 24. 4) 26.1 
33. 3) 49. 8) 50.8 
silted 35. 3)_.... 
6.1; 9.7) 9.9 

2.9 4.1) 4.7 

2.8) 5.4) 5.7 

Loe ae 8.6) 8.4 
wer 9.1) 9.6 
ian 23. 4| 23.5 
lie abd 18. 2} 17.9 
9.0} 10.1) 10.8 

age 10.6 9.9 
1.7; 2.4 26 

rs 5.8) 6.1 
at ek 3.5) 3.8 
idee deed 12.9) 12.7 
a 15. 4) 15.9 
he cased 16.8) 17.9 
old 14. 2) 14. 3) 
5. 9.8) 8.2 

55.0) 72.7) 72.8 
30. 7| 38.2) 45.7 
% 4897 19. 2} 18.8 
ss i 17.1) 16.2 
ssilinahi 37.7} 41.0 
edd 56.1) 54.1 


PD OO RO 














e& SEESR NASER SESER SSERE 
Seoom 





SREEB PRSER SBSER SENSES 


Soro SCaecrK CWKHOo CKnwnwe’ 
K$SAaan> ACKOw COSKA Cacwr’ 


pop eobBo epeeok ARESN SEEER ERSBES ESBEED 











4 
4 85 
4) 5.1 
6} 42 
7| 8.5 
2} 9.5 
5} 23.3 
6) 15.9 
4; 10.5 
8 8.2 
4) 2.4 
9} 5.4 
3} 4.1 
11. 5) 11.2 
14.2) 14.6 
16.9) 17.1) 
12. 5} 13. 2 
10.3) 84 
72. 2) 74.2 
33.1) 39.7 
18.3) 17.7 
16.7} 15.1 
45. 6) 37.1 
46.7} 46.8 


BEERN RSERRS 
Conse SO NOoA~AI1c* 


wm CO bo Oe 





eer SSS8o panes 


IDwWe AVOwnw 


— et et 
no Hd 








Sept.) Oct, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland. 
ll. Ohio hio 
aay ER 15, ek pw 15, ) | 15, 
1913 1923 | 194 1913) 1023)" 1913 | 1923, 1924 
| Bria! #1 TA Sa 


37. 5} 39. 2 


30. 9} 32. 


25. 8) 26. 6 
20. 4) 21.: 
11. 5) 11.9) 


35. 2) 39. 5 


40. 4| 40. 


50. 5| 61.2 
34. 4 35. 5 


35. 5 35. § 


29. 
14. 
11. 
57. 


14. 
10. 
48. 
31. 


33. 
21. 
a7. 


. 


Shon Socoe+ 








— 
De Peo OCAnwee 


= 
~1 
Se 
_ 
“J 


~I 


me ee 


~sI-10 >!) 













1 The steak for which 


ces are here quoted is call 
ineluded in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse 
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“rump” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
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97,7| 3 
| 91, 3| 2 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 








Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, 
Ohio Tex. Colo. Mich. Mass. 








k Oct. 15— . 15—}. Oct. 15— 
mm Sept. pt. Sept.| Oct. ~ ISept.|Oct.| °" -” _ |Sept. |Oct. 
5, | 15, ——— 15, 15, | 1 15, | 15 


_— 
or 
< 











| l My 


s 
| § 





_——— | 


its. | Cts. 
97,9, 39. 1 
33. 8 

30. 0 

3} 23. 7 
15, 2 








~ 
a” 
2 
~*~ 
) 
a 


Cts. | Cts. " ts. . . | Cts. | Cts. .| Cts. 
23. 9} 30. . : 1 59. 
21. 4) 26. 43. ¢ 
17.8 27. 
15. 8 21. 
10. 0 K 


SS SHs 

8 SNNBES 

oo 10 CcCwe ew’ 
Vomm a 
Ser 


Press 


4, 33.1 
99,3) 41.3 


SSk SRsSe 
em obo SOW" 


wwe 
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em me OO 
Sp! 
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eS 
> 
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WWW BO ww’ 
SSaa8 B 


NIKWOoCco COKHeo’ 
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32. 6)... | 
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45, 3) 42, 5| 
30, 5 ee 
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{2 OO > 
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Cr eES open 
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TaBLeE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL A pyy CLES 
{ —=—= — 
Houston, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. | Jacksonville, F}, Kans 
Article Unit Oct. 15—- Oct, 15— | ; wes 
Oct.,Sept.| Oct.| Sept. Oct. ISept.! Oct | Uel. 2s 
16, | 15, | 15, >} 16, | 15, a 15, | 15, _—— 
1923 | 1924} 1924 1913] 1923 1924 | 1924 1913) 1928 1924 | 1994 Lona 1 
| | wm be 
Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Cts.| Cts.| C4s.| Cts.| C 
Se ee ae Pound --_-_.-- 29. 3) 28. 5) 28. 1) 26.0) 38. 1) 36.9) 36. 1) 25. 5] 33.9) 34.4 94 4 49 3! 
SST ware Se do. .....] 28.9) 27. 3) 27. 3) 24.7) 36. 2 35. 6] 34. 8 21. 0} 28.9) 27,5 ox 4 99 3) 3: 
pee eesgegeegel ret 00.843. 23. 9} 22. 5) 22.9) 17. 8} 25. 6 26. 6} 25. 8} 21.3) 26.4) 27.4 oF 9 8.0 2 
Cie reast.. 25. 5455 sese-s.|-- -- do. ..-..| 20.0) 16.7 17.3) 16.3) 22.3) 22. 4) 21. 7] 14. 6) 17.7) 18.0) ix 9 15.6 I 
|. Pre erTaAS re a ee 15.7; 14.4] 14.4) 12.9 14.0) 14.3] 14.2) 11.6) 10.1) 10.6) 19 ¢ 99) 1 
| ‘122 
EE BA Ne ie a 31. 2 31. 5) 34. 5 22.2) 32.9) 35. 1] 37. 6] 24.0) 30 i 30. 3 3 1) 3 
a ae ee do___...| 45. 1) 42. 6) 42. 6) 29.7) 26.8) 35. 3) 36. 7] 31. 0) 35. 0} 35 4 a1 2) 4% 
Oe a ee eee Se .4.- 45. 0} 46. 9} 46.9) 31. 2) 50. 0} 47. 8} 48. OF 30. 2 44. 4) 45.0) 45,9 90,4) 47 
SS OP SP Fee $0.4.25. 35. 0} 33. 0} 33.0) 20. 7) 38. 3) 40. 0} 39. 2) 21.6) 35.0) 33.5) 45.9 18.3) 3S 
0 a Tea ars See Bbuk ci. 32, 8} 34. 6] 33. 6) 21.0) 32.4) 33.0) 33. 4) 23. , 34. 4 34.9) 34.8 16.11 2 
Salmon, canned, red.-.......-|..._- ae 30. 4; 30. 0) 31. 2_...-) 37. | 34.3) 34. 3j____- 31 1 30. 6 33 
AND 6 ou Quart_...... 15, 3} 15.3) 15.8) 8.0) 12.0) 12.0} 12.0) 12.3) 18.7 8.7 93 13 
Milk, evaporated._........__- 15-16 oz.can_| 12.8) 11.4) 11. 5)____- 11. 6 10. 1 10. 1}..___} 12.8} 12 2 () 4 
ees Pound -.-.-..- 54. 9} 47. 8) 46. 4 36. 8} 55. 7) 45. 9 45. 6] 39.3) 56.0) 49.2 40.4 98 8) 5S 
Oleomargarine............----|..-.- 2.2. 34. 3} 31. 6 32. 5). _- 29. 8} 31. 9} 31. 9}. ._- 28. 6| 29.4) 30.4 , oe 
Nut margarine... ...........-|....- eee 30. 0} 31. 2) 31. 2).____| 28. 5} 30. 6} 30. S}_- 27. 6} 2 7 
RR Pe ee ae a pe do_..-...} 35. 7} 31. 3) 32. 2) 21. 3] 37. 7] 33. 6) 34. 4) 22. 5) 35. 5] 29 9 91.8 38 
Se ere ce ee ee Oe Rae 20. 7] 21. 0} 22. 6} 15. O} 16. 8] 18. 3) 20.3) 15.8) 18. 6} 20 ) 16.4) 18 
Vegetable lard substitute____-|____- @0.x i. 17. 3} 19.7} 18. 3}. ___- 24. 4) 25. 3] 25. 3}_ 23. 3} 24 2 | 24 
Eggs, strictly fresh........_.- Dozen _....-| 39.0} 43.7) 48 1) 32. 2) 43.7] 43.3} 50.8] 40.0) 53.6) 50.9 2 5 0) 41 
Bags, storage............- dei Ah db G0... .-.<5, a &...-s- ) er Bee 42. 0}.._..! 40.0 P is 
SS RS ee Pound -_....- 7.4 80 80 381 8&5 SBS BS 62 10.1) 10 16,0) 7 
SSP SSS Is Fe, REE 60.4... 4.5 5.1) 5.2 22 43 5. 63) 37) 5.3) 5. 7 12.0! 4 
0 Ea Bey ee ee 0.15.2... 3. 9} 6.0 6.0 25 38.5 42 46 29 3.8 4] 128) 4 
PT ee ae eee ee do......| 87) 92 9.2)..... 7.7] 7.6) 7. 8}...-- 9.4) 9.2) 9.2 | 8 
Ss ets ee 8-0z. pkg__--}| 9.7} 10.1) 10.6)__._- 8. 9} 10.2) 10. 4)____- 9.7] 10.0) 10.7 ad 10 
We ees Corea) .s. .....5.5--52 aon ps--- 24. 1] 24. 2} 24. 4/....- 23. 9} 25. 0} 24. 9}... 24. 7) 25.3) 24.8 24 
NE - sb edb c-eneesess-—— Pound -_.._.} 19.6} 19.3) 19. 3)____- 18. 6} 19. 1) 18. 8}... _- 19. 7} 19.4 |.-.-} 21 
| SSCS ee eer a eZ do_.....| 7.7} 9.6) 9.6) 9.2) 10.3) 11.2) 10.8) 6.6) 89) 9.5 9 1&7) 9 
Beans, navy....-....-....----|..-.- do_.____} 10.8} 10. 5| 10. 9)____- 10.2) 9.2) 9. 5}__..- 11. 3} 10.8) 10 \...| 10 
EE ERE Te EES SA NEE AP \ See 41,40 43 L721) 23) 18 25 42) 3.6 1.9) 2. 
DS oo dbeb calindwodbabonrininoodl @e.4.i.. 6.5) 6.2) 6.5)-..-- 6.8} 5.8) 5.3)__..- 7.6 7.3) 7 6. 
RSS ae aes @o......- & lt B26 4....- 4.1) 3.7] 3.6)__..- 6.2) 49) 48 3. 
Beans, baked_.-_..........- ~.-| No. 2can_-..| 13. 2} 13. 2) 18. 1)__.-- 13. 4) 12. 8} 12. 9 2.2) 11.5 -| 14. 
Corn, canned..............-.-]..-.. do__....| 13.8} 15.4) 16.0)_...- 13. 6} 14. 8} 14. 9)_....] 15.8] 17.9) 20.8 | 14. 
NS _ eae ae See 17. 8} 18.2} 17.9)....- 16.0} 16. 3} 16. 3)___.- 16. 8) 18.8) 18.7 wa] 15, 
omatoes, canned __.......-.-|..--- -----} 11.8} 12.9) 13.2|_.__- 14.0) 14.5} 14.5)... 11.1) 11.7] 12.2 | 13. 
Sugar, granulated-_--_......._- Pound _.._.- 10:0} 8.5) 8.5) 5.7] 11.0) 88) 9.0) 5.9] 10.8) 8.9) & A7| 21. 
WB Bn enc ckbbccindocebab~nsinlbo kl 0....--| 70. 8 73. 2) 73. 2) 60.0) 77. 1 79. 3) 79. 5) 60. 0} 86.8) 92.2) 91.2 (54. 0} 80, 
Coffee ........ dbepncdncsasbesh|itect -+-++-} 32,9) 39.8) 42.0) 30.0) 38,5) 45. 5) 46.2) 34. 5) 39.1) 44.8) 47.0 (27. 8} 39. 
ET TAA SORT RCI MEE of ' wae 17. 2] 18. 7} 18 2)....- 19. 5} 20.0) 19. 7}_.__- 19.7 18. 2| 16.9 Letdl Bi. 
Raisins........ banmanatdats ahi BD» ceva 16.8} 16.1) 16. 7)....- 17.7) 16.7) 16. 7|_...- 18.3, 16.6) 16.3 |---| 18. 
OROMOBS « ctinthiocne nockabione Dozen -- ....| 33. 2} 30.0) 30.0)..... 31. 4) 30. 4) 30.4)... - 34. 2) 28.8) 35.0 j....f4 13. 
CIE, 5 - Kid nncneciakiod Wss~uh oe 44.0) 41.1) 41. 1)_-...- 49.4 44.0) 45. 1\_.... 49.3, 60.0) 47.5 leo--| 52 
| a | 
'The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 


cities included in this report it would be known as ‘“‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES-—-Continued 








Kansas City, Mo. | Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. | Louisville, Ky. | Manchester, N. H. 











Ba i Mos 
jo 


— ae : 
Oct. 15— | Oct. 15 | Oct. 15 t. 15— 
Oct. 15 \gone. oi t. ae Oct. ”” Sept. | Oc ct.| ei. 77 dct.| °% > Igent.| Oct. 
—— 15, | 15, | —7-—J 18, || 15, | TB ——_ 15, | 15, | J 15, | 15, 
‘ Q94 | “ | 1094 | 10¢ 9 os 
io13| 1923 | 1924 | 1924 ly913| 1923 | 1994 | 194 laois! 1923 | 1924) 1923 | 1924 | 1924) 1913 | 1923] 1924) 1928 
} 








| | 
(ts. Cts.| Cts. . | Cts. .| Cts. | Cts. .| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. 
94.9 38.4) 37. 4) 37. 2/25. 0} 34. 6) 3 1/24. 0 34.9) 35.9) 35.3.23.0 32.1) 31.6) 31.5! 37.0! 57.6)! 56.1)! 55.4 
2.3, 32. 7] 32.0) 31. 420. 0) 30. 0}21. 0) 28. 1) 28.7) 29.120.0 29.0) 28. 5| 27.9! 29.5 47. 5, 44.8) 44.3 
18.0, 26.3} 26.2) 25. 7/20. 0} 27. . 0} 25. 0119. 4) 28.0) 29. 5) 28.4 18.2) 23. 5) 24.8) 24.4) 20.5) 28.4) 27.8) 26.6 
15.6 18. 2| 18.9) 18. 9/17. 5} 19. 2} : 2\15. 8] 17. . 0} 18.515. 9, 18.0) 18.1) 17.2) 17.0) 22.6) 21.7) 21.3 
9,2 11. , 4/12. 5) 14. : om 2. 3.5) 13.118. 3. 0} 13. 6 =n 15. 5; 15.5 
93,1| 30. 7| 35. . 2/21. 3} 33. 3) 31.9) 32. 5}25. 4) 40. 4) 40. . 8/21. . 1) 82. 4) 35. 5) 22.8) 35.4) 35.0) 37. 
a1 2 42. . . 5/36. . 3} 40. 0} ¢ . 0/33. 1 51. , 4) 49. 3.29. 5| 33.5] 33.! 35. 5) 23. 5; 33. 9) 33. 3) 34.2 
99.4) 47.1) 47. . 1/30. 3. . 3} 47. 7/35. 0} 58. 6} 60.8) 60. 229.0) 40. 9} 43. 6} 42.7) 29. ) 41.1) 40.7, 41.3 
18.3) 32. . 2! 35. 2/18. 8) 36. 0} 39. 4|18. 6] 33.6] 33.0, 32.718. 2) 35.0] 34.6] 35.6) 20. 37. 1| 37. 4| 35.§ 
28. ; 30, 3/19. ‘ - 3/26. 2 . 6) 39. — 31. 8} 36. 3) 34.0) 24.5, 42.1) 41.7) 4L.6 
. 5|.-.-} 38.3} 34.0) 32.6 ..-_| 28. 8) 29. 1] 29. 8)_____| 29. 8} 30. 1) 30. 
5. 7/10. 0} 15. 0) 16.7) 8.8) 13. -O} 12.0) 8.0) 13.8) 14.0) 14, 
: 10. 0 _- 2. 3} 14. 5} 11. 3}----.| 13.9) 12.9) 12.6 
51.3 39. 2) 56. 5] 47. ; 0} 42, 59. 51. O} 49. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPA], ART] CL 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapolis, \inp M 
| J 
ie Ini Oct. 15— Oct. 15— Oct. 15— 
Article Unit Sept.| Oct.) © Sept.| oct.) 2° !® Sept.| Oct 0c 
1913 | 1923 |1924 | 1924) 1913] 1993 | 1924 |1924 | 1913] yg09 1924 | 1924 192 
=) _ —— —_-—  ——— 

} Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.) Cty Cts 
Sirloin steak_............| Pound-....- 24. 0} 33. 2} 32. 5} 32. 3) 23. 6) 38. 0} 38. 8} 38.0) 23.0) 30.7 30.4) 39 4 31 
Round steak --......-... -----d0__....-| 20. 0} 29. 6| 28. 6} 28. 5; 21. 6 4 33. 4) 32. 6) 21.3) 26.5 28. 1) 29 ¢ 31. 
Bide Fenet. 5... s- 2s -.---G0__..-..| 21. 0} 24. 3] 25. 3) 24. 3) 18. 8) 27. 5) 27.7! 27. 4) 20.0) 24.2 24 2) 24 9 25 
Chuck roast___........-- -----d0__.....| 15. 4] 18. 3| 17. 8) 17. 2) 16. 4] 22. 7] 22.9) 22. 4] 17.0) 18.7, 18.8) 18.3 90, 
nd ey ae -----0_..--.-} 11, 9) 13, 8} 13. 8) 13.6) 12. 1) 13. 5) 13.0) 12,8) 10.1) 10.2 9.9) 9g 15. 
Pork chops___.....---.-- _....o........} 20. 5} 28 1] 27. 1] 31.3} 21. 2} 32. 1] 36.3] 37.3] 20.8 30.6 34.3) 369 1 
Bacon, sliced____......-- ..---d0___....| 31. 0} 36. 2] 35. 0} 37.9} 28. 6} 41. 1) 39. 8) 39.9) 27.7) 40.6 40.9) 41.9) 99). 
Ham, sliced -...........- ..---d0__..-..| 29. 0} 44. 3} 42. 9) 44. 8) 29. OF 44. 9) 46. 0} 45. 1) 32.7) 46.5 46. 3) 46.9) 43. 
Lamb, leg of__....-.....-.|..-.-do__..-..| 20. 0} 34. 1) 36. 6} 34.8) 19. 5) 36. 2) 36. 1) 34.8) 14.8 33.1 34.0) 31.3) 35, 
BE, sccciviicosndveesev -----d0__....-} 19. 5] 28. 8} 28. 5} 30,2) 18. 8) 29. 1) 32. 3) 31.4) 17.2 27.5 30. 4) 30.5 35. 
Salmon, canned, red -_--_|._-_- _ Sat ae 36. 1] 36. 6) 34. 5|.._._| 34.4] 34. 2) 33.2!.__._| 36.6 37.1] 368 97.4 
Milk, fresh__._.........- Quart-______- 10. 0} 15. 0} 14.7) 14.7) 7.0) 11.0) 11.0) 10.0) 8.0) 12.0 11.0) I1.9 15. 
Milk, evaporated________| 15-16 oz. can_|_____| 13. 0} 11. 2] 11. 3/_____| 11.6] 10.9) 10.9)_.__| 126 11.) Lg ; 
EERE Pound -.--__-_- 38. 8} 52. 8] 44. 9) 45. 4) 35. 0} 53. 5) 44. 3) 44. 1) 35.5) 51.5 42.5) 421) 12.! 
Oleomargarine-........- a ae --.--| 28. 3} 26. 0) 26. 0)....- 27. 5} 28. 6} 28. 8)....- 28.3 28.0) 28,0) 57. { 
Nut margarine_........-}._-.- ee ..-| 25. 0} 24. 3) 24. 8)__.._| 26. 5) 27.1) 26.8)____- | 26. 3) 2¢ | 96 7 aah 
SR es -----d0__.. -..} 20. 8} 36. 7] 30. 6} 31. 1) 22. 0} 37. 0} 32. 3) 32.8) 20.8) 36.0 31.8 324 1. 
A San cheval -----G0_...---| 16.3} 17. 6 18.8 20. 4) 15. 8) 19. 0) 20. 6 21.8) 15.7/ 18.2. 19.0) 20.9 a7. 
Vegetable lard substitute}. _-..do___.-__}.. .._} 23. 2} 25. 0} 24. 8). ___| 24. 2) 25.9) 26.0)..__- | 25.3) 27. 4) 27.3 18. 3 
Eggs, strictly fresh ....-- Dozen___..._| 29. 6} 41. 1} 42.9) 46.6 "4 43. 9) 44. 5| 50. 2) 34. 0 41.3) 41. 2) 47,9 j 20.¢ 

bs 
Eggs, storage_...........|-.--- eee, Fae eee Slee 38. i 34. 0 40.3 _ 
| SS SSP SENSE: Pound - ._--. 6.0; 92) 91) 89 5&7) 88 92) 92 56 90 84) Bg 42.¢ 
Ue. _....do.---} 35] 51] 56] 58} 320 42 48) 48) 28) 44 5.0) 51 t 
RR pe -----d0_......| 25) 36) 4.3) 4.3) 37) 4.1) 49) 48) 25 40 44) 4 5.1 
Rolled oats_............- ndécUeicccsww Se OM SS..25 £284 OS OB...) 86 82) 84 37 
Corn flakes__..........-- 8-oz. pkg____|_.-..| 9.9} 10.3) 10. 6)____- 9.3) 9.5 ‘She 10.2. 10.2 04 as 
Wheat cereal_-_.....-.-- 28-02. pkg. .|..-..} 24. 3} 23. 8) 24. 0).....| 24. 5) 24. 1) 24. 1)_....) 24.3, 24.0) 24.0 9.3 
Oe ae Peed. .....}..... 18. 0} 18. 4] 18. 0)__._- 17. 5} 17. 5} 17. 6)....-| 17. 4) 17. 2) 17.3 8. 5 

SE A SB BES OG... -.. 8.1) 81) 93) 97) 9.0) 10.4) 10.7) 10.8) 86 9.6 9% 105) 19.4 
Beans, navy............-|----#10__..-_.|..-..| 9 9} 10.0) 10.0).....| 10.1) 9.1) 9. 3).....) 10.5 | i 9, 4) 8.6 
ee on ee do__....| 21} 33] 30] 30 16 21) 22 18 1.3) 16 14) 14 "x 
0 ee ee a Ne 5.4] 4.8) 46)..... 6.3) 6.4) 4.7)... 6.6 5.9) 5.3 3.1 
Cabbage. ........- ~oasindipaltet on. BO BA S 7... 24 4.2 3.4).....) 28 26) 21 6.1 
Beans, baked____--_.-..- | No. 2can -__|_.-__] 12.8] 12. 5} 12.6)__._- 11. 7] 11. 6} 11. 6)-.-_-| 13.9 13.6] 13.4 43 
Corn, canned -.........- -----G0....-..|..---} 14.9} 14,2) 14.8). ._.] 15. 4] 15.9) 16. 3)..2..) 13.4 13.5) 144) 11.9 
Peas, canned_-_._....... -----G0__.....|..-..] 17. 3] 18 2) 17. 8)._... 15. 5} 16. 5} 16.9).....| 15.9) 16.8) 17.9 =e 
Tomatoes, canned___-_--|..---d0__-.-_.|-.--- 12. 6} 12. 5} 12. 7|..-_- S¢ 14. 3} 14. 2). ._- 14.9} 14. 9} 14.6 15.8 
Sugar, granulated ..-....| Pound. -.--- 5.6, 1.0) 8&7) 88 55/101) 81) 83} 5.6) 10.3) 9.0) 9.1 11.9 
i cdidss vedneck shied .----d0___....}| 63. 8} 84. 2} 83. 9) 84. 0) 50. 0} 70. 4) 70. 2) 70. 0} 45.0) 65.3) 64.7) 64.1 11.3 
2 eae -----d0_......} 27, 5) 37. 4] 43. 8) 44. 8) 27. 5) 34. 3) 40, 2) 42. 2) 30.8) 42.3) 47.5) 48.1 75, 5 
Prunes... ..--.--2--[--+-- ree Me 18. 3) 15.5] 17.4)... 18. 9} 17.7] 18.0)... 19. 1} 17.2} 17.4 = 
EE a ae do.......|.....] 18 Of 16.1) 15. 4)..-._| 16.7) 15. 1) 14. 8)..... 17. 6} 15.4) 15.4 18.6 
ES eae Dozen_......|....- 36. 7] 30. 6} 33. 8)__...| 911.4) * 9.4) 39.9)... $13.0} 910. 5) $11.3 16.7 
Oranges_...-......--.--. eS ee ee 44. 8} 50. 5) 50. 4).....| 54. 0} 51.3) 50.7/_.... 52.0) 54.1) 54.0 30.0 

Leonid 44.2 
1 Whole. 2 No. 3 can, + Per pound. —. 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI CLE! 
) 3 : , 
; 1 —! — 
Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ili, | | Phi 
= = 
Article Unit | Oct. 15— | ne 
ye aH Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept.) Oct | Oct. 
. 15, | 15, | 15, ae eo) 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15,'| | 
1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913 | 1923 | 19 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | i994 | 1013 | 
7S bot 
ay Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts, Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts | Cts. | 
Sirloin steak_............. Pound. ._._- 41.8) 41.7) 42.0) 25.6] 36.8! 37. H 37.6) 33.7) 35.0 34.9 131.2 
Round steak -___.....-...}...-- gD 35.9) 34.8 34.4) 22.8) 33.4) 34.6) 33.5! 32.3) 32.7 39) | 96. 4) 
EC, SE. a 32.8) 32.3) 33.0) 19.4) 26.8) 26. 0} 25.8) 23.6) 22.9 24 | 99 1} 
Chuck roast_.......-.....j....- Oeeil> oJ 21.0) 21.3) 21.4 16.1; 20.7) 20.9) 20.4) 20.2) 19.8 2) | 18. 2| 
Plate beef... .........-...|..... age 14.4, 14.7) 14.5 11.8) 10.5) 10. ‘| 10.6) 13.3) 12.6 127 1. 5| 
' | | | 
Wee whee od os Ue 5 EE! 32. | 32.4) 32.0) 21.9) 33.3) 36.0) 39.2) 33. 1| 34.1 36 | 93.3 
Bacon, sliced__...........}....- es 2 34.8) 33. 3} 33.7) 28.6) 45. 0) 42.4) 42.1, 41.4) 40.9 49 97.5 
Ham, sliced____......_... bit do_...... 41.8) 39.3! 40.8 30.0) 49.4) 49.2] 48.3) 46.1! 46.9 47> 31. 9} 
mb, leg of......-..-.-.|--.-- RE: 89.5) 37.1) 36.4) 16.3] 36.3! 41.5 39.11 34.8] 36.3 35) | 19.1] 
ASS faeoad RL 36.8) 33.6) 33.7 16.3) 28.7) 30 s 30.0} 29.8) 31.4 0 | 93.1 
i | | | 
Salmon, canned, my ye a 29. 3 29. 0! SS 33. 2! $2.9; 32.1) 32.2) 32.0 39 = 
Milk, fresh..---.......... Quart._..__- 17.0} 17.0 17.0; 8.2) 12.3f 11.5) 11.5) 11.6) 12.0 12 8. 0) 
Milk, evaporated _.-.....| 15-16 0z. can} 115) 1. 3) 10. 6)-..... 12.0; 11.2) 11.1) 12.0) 11 st a 
TS ica LS Sa Pound. ____- 56.5} 49.8 49.9) 37.0) 50.5) 43.6] 43.4] 53.3] 43.2 43. 1 
Oleomargarine--_-......._|_...- et 28.3); 20. ° 31. , aL 28.8) 30. " 31.3) 29. 7 a1. 5 4] fm Lio 
| 
Nut margarine. _._...___- om | peer 26.8] 26.3) 26.3)-._.- 28.6 29.2) 20.1) 28.1) 29.4 2 Re 
A ig ie a RR or “moe 34.0} 31.0 32.2] 23.3] 36.81 32.91 33.7] 37.51 33.2 35.0 
FR a ORE ae do_..___- 17.5} 19.2) 20.8) 17.6) 19.5) 21.5) 24.2) 18.3) 19.9 2 15.6 
Vegetable lard substitute.|_____ i is 18.3} 20.6; 20.6)......| 24.2} 27.2) 28.0) 24.4) 27.3 27 q 
Eggs, strictly fresh..____- Dozen_......} 50.1; 49.5) 53.3) 30. 39.0) 39.6) 42.0) 41.4) 41.2) 47 42 
Eggs, storage... .........|-..-- 04... 4. 42. 8]..__.. | oe. .... WG...) .04-- 35. 0) .... = 
ER EP _.| Pound______- 7.8 8.0 8.0 5.2; 98 O84 O24 B84 86 8 4.8 
DE an ccnchcokstpodtctadtel do......}| 45 50 53) 27) 39 43) 45 45) 5. 3.2 
Corn meal................ my sO 38 45 477 25 89 46 49 3.9 47 «49 2.8 
Rolled oats. ._.........-- mr Sas... 7 a > i eee 10.1; 9.9) 10. 2 4 8.8 9.0 Mae b... 
Corn flakes__...........- 8-o2z.pkg..... 9.3} 9.3) 10.0)... 10.3} 11.0) 11.9) 10.0} 10.8 115 [MM L.... 
Wheat cereal _..........-. 28-o7z.pkg....| 23.6) 22.9) 28.6/...._. 24.2) 24.4) 24.6) 26.1) 25.2 ---| | 
Macaroni. ..............- Pound. ____- 19.4; 19.7] 19. 7)___- 20.0' 20.2) 20.9) 19.5 19.8 1.5 sun f ' 
LSE RR a ieee SL 9 10.6; 11.3 y. 94 «9.3) 9.8) O<5! 101 104 9. 8) 
Beans, navy--.....-...--|--.-- do.......| 103) 97 98)... 11.0 10.0) 102) 106 9.5 96 Ze L..-- 
' | | 
EE ee Wien HS 2) ’ eee 28} 26 27) 18 20 18 4217) 21 21 19 2.3 
SE PSE me oat | 6S 8&7 64)... 5.7 665.9 «64.90 «7.5 C69 68 OB Le. 
co) SSR eee =e ee 2. | 4. 4.0) | ba 8. 20322 37 26 33 HL... 
Beans, baked__......._..- No.2can...| 9. 9.9, 9.9)... 15.3} 14.8) 14.8) 127, 12.5) 12 nial S 
Corn, canned ______..._._/____- eae | 15.5) 15.6) 15.9)... 16.3} 159) 16.2) 14. 5 14.3) 1 ma 
Peas, canned___........._|_.._- ee 18.2} 18.2) 19.2)_._._- 17.4, 16.9} 16.8 17.6 18.7 186 im |-.--. 1 
Tomatoes, canned___.....|____- do_.._._. 10.8} 12.4) 12.8)_____. 14.4) 15. H 15.0) 14.1) 15.0) 15.3 posal 
Sugar, granulated___._.-- Pound... . 9. 8.1) 8.0) 5.8) 1.3) @. 9.2; 10.9) 9.3) 9.5 5.0 
. Stel REE. Be da... 81 5 78.1) 79.4) 56.0| 75.4) 77.0) 77.4] 61.0 61.8 61.8 54.0) 5 
| SLRS do*......| 37.4, 40.1) 43.9) 30.0) 41.1) 46.7) 48.3 7s 44.4) 45.8 24. \' 
| 
SE SE A oer Oe a ,. on --| 17.0] 14.8) 14.8)..__-. 19.8} 18.8 17.7) 20.8 20.0 197 JM }----- l 
“UE GRRE 2g * “RUSE 15.6) 14.8) 14.3)_____- 19.4) 17.6) 17.1) 17.7, 16.5 15.9 iM }-.-.- 1 
Bananas. -............... Dozen_____. | 36.7) 34.3) 34. 3)_.___. 413.2, 490.3) 411.6 411.6) #9.9 4127 3 
Ormnges.: Sa =~ i: 48.1; 49.4) 52.9)... _ 48.5 30.7) 40.3 44.6. 45.9 45.9 +l 4 
} | 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 








—————— 


| philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. 


| | i 
— Oct.15—|. |. Oct.ts~| +. | oct. 1s— 
Oct. 19~ leet] Oct. Sept.| Oct. | Oct. |Sept. Oct. ~ \sept.|oct.| “| sept. | Oct. 
eae, gy ) 15, | 15,°| 15, | 15, | 15, |————| 15, | 15, || 15, "| 15, 
1924 | 1924 | 1913 | 199g | 1924 | 1924 | 1928 | 1924 | 1924) 1915 | 999) 1988 | 1934 | 1913) 1923] 1924 | 1934 
| 


! 
} , 
| Providence, R. I. 
} 





_—_—— 





| 
Cts.| Cts. .| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. ow. | ois. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cts. | cr. | Cts. 


151. 9) 150. 8 46. 0) 45. 6) 159. 6) 159. 7 a 159. 5} 23. 5 7. 8| 28. 0} 28. 3 140. 2169. 9) 169. 6) 168. 
41. 2| 38.3 37. 2) 87. 2) 46.4 46. 8| 45.6 21. 0} 24. 6| 25.0) 24.7 4 31.6 49.3) 47.9) 47. 
34. 6| 33. 32. 7} 33.0] 29. 5| 29.6} 29.6, 19. 6) 24. 1] 23.4) 23.3 37.9| 37.3] 36 
21.7} 21. 22. 9] 23. 2} 20. 1| 20.2) 20.1] 16. 9| 16.1) 15.9 15, 18. 8! 27.0) 28.0) 27. 
11.3} 11. 11. 6) 11. 2] 15.0) pa ee 12.6 ae i ha ..--| 17.9 18.6 18. 
39. 3) 39. 9). 23. 4! 32. 7) 34. Sere ee 44. 
36. 5} 87. 44. 5| 22.2) 37.1) 35.3) 36. 
1] 52. 48. 5; 33.3) 52.3) 53.4] 55, 
33. 31.7 18.7) 41.6) 40.6) 38. 
38. : ' ing a 41. 
; 

| 30.9| 30.5) 30. 
15.0) 14.8] 14. 
2.7; 11.7) U1. 

.9 48.6) 47. 

a 30. 3} 29. 
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7 No. 3 can. 5 No. 2% can. 4 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI 










































































Richmond, Va. se Ali St. Louis, Mo 
Article “sf Unit | a? 
Oct. 15— leept.| Oct.| Oct.\Sept.| Oct.| Pt 1>— Sept. 
———| 15, | 15, | 15,| 15,| 15, | 15, | 15, 
| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | 
a eee Pound __...- 22. 2) 39. 4) 39. 9} 39. 6) 40. 1) 40.9) 40. 0} 26.0) 35.8) 36 
Round steak__.........-------|----- do.......| 20.0} 34.6] 34.9} 33.8) 34.0] 34.3) 33.7] 24 3] 32.9) : 
Paes ei ia. 18. 9} 30. 9} 30. 2) 30. 1) 29. 7) 29. 8) 29. 5} 19. 5} 28. 9! ; 
OS OSS METRE, OE , SPST 15. 9} 21. 8} 22.0) 22.0) 23. 4) 23.7) 23.7] 15.6) 19.1! 
I ili ats eh ininenthe dase a boda do.......| 12.6) 15. 5) 15.0) 15. 2) 12.3) 12.2) 12.6) 11.9) 12. y ‘ 
Oe Dvciodiin 22.0) 33. 7) 36.1) 37.7) 37.2 38.8! 41.4) 19.8) 30.5) 3: 
Bacon, sliced...... “ethane diiiinad do.....--| 27.2] 34. 1] 34. 9] 35.6] 34.4] 34. 9| 36. 2] 26. 9| 39.7) : 
MI 5 oe, i ew a hidin bi do......_| 25. 0} 39. 0) 38. 9} 39. 5) 46. 4} 46.8) 46.8] 27.3) 44.1) 
Lamb, leg of... -- METRES nt do.....__] 19.3] 42.3] 45.4] 44. 2) 36.8) 37.9) 36.7] 18.3] 34.4) ; 
| ia Jina papemahpdiagiy 8 aera do.......| 20. 4] 34. 7] 35. 0} 33. 4) 37.9 sd 39. 2) 16. 8} 30, 2, : 
Salmon, canned, red_.........]..__- ae 32. 0} 32. 8} 32. 8) 28.9) 29.3) 30, 1/..___ 31.8 : ws 
+ ~* Sa » ~~ ee 10. 0} 14.0) 14.0} 14.0] 13.3) 12. 5{ 12.5) 8.8) 13.0 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-16 oz. can_|___.- 13. 6| 12. 5} 12.5) 12. 1] 11. 6] 11. 6).___- 11.5, 98 os MM zs: 
TN i oe ee Pound. ..-..-. 40. 2) 60.3) 53.9) 53.1) 56.3) 48.7) 48. 5) 37.9) 58. 2! - 
Oleomargarine................]_.-.- dthcontiinaad 29. 6} 29. 6} 30, 8} 30. 8} 31. 8} 31. 8)____. 27. ‘ 28.2285) Me i--""" 
Nut margarine ___._........__|_...- ey Cae 29. 3} 29. 5) 30. 2) 28.4) 28.8) 28. 8)_.___ 24.7) ¢ 
Sink ont nenccentetndiesitben de ee 22. 3) 37. 6| 34. 4) 35. 5) 38. 3) 34.9) 35.5) 19. 5) 36.3) ; 
fh RRR eribes welt: do.......| 15. 4] 19.0} 20. 2} 21.3 18. O 19. 3} 21. 7) 13.1] 15. 1) 
Vegetable lard substitute _.___|____. rk 23. 6| 26. 3] 26. 0} 20. 2) 24.0} 23. 2)..___| 24.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh...........- Dozen....... 34. 5) 46.7) 45.7) 50.1) 55,8) 51. 5) 61. 4) 31.0) 42. 9) 
Begs, storage. ................|..-.. EES ts a B.4.. 42. 0} 38. 8/..._- 44, 4)..._- 35. 
ED ah cate Din dnelecthiieken ok Pound......| 5.4 86) 85) 8&7) 80) 8&3) 8&3) 56 8. 
ei apart Tia aaien Ply. “Eee 3.21 46 5.3] 5.5] 45] 5.2 5.4] 29] 4 
 ) ” PERE Ger “Fr ee 2.3) 45) 4.9) 49) 47) 5.3) 5.5) 25) 3.8 
PE an nccdenavckbacadelndnda aes eet 9.1; 89) 9.2) 8&4 84) S84)... 8.5) 85) 85 Moo 
_ RSE ES 8oz. pkg__..|..... 9.6} 9.7) 9.9) 9.5) 10.0! 10.6)____- 8.9} 9.6 9.91 Bm f-*-" 
Wheat cereal_............_._. 28-0z. pkg_..}..... 25. 3} 25. 4; 25. 4) 23.9) 24. 2) 24. 0)_..__ 24, 2) 23.5) 23.7} fm \-"" 
OS SEER a Pound....../..-.- 21. 1} 20. 4} 20. 7| 18. 6] 20. 0) 19. 9)_.___ 20. 
Gok eee eH ever id 10. 0} 11. 0} 12. 0) 12. 2 9. 5} 10.1) 10.2) 8&2) 9: 
EE Si cnncdsnccuneccedelenese — Akene: Siew 11. 4} 10.7} 11.3] 10.8) 9.7} 9.7)... 9.9) 8&8 9.2 Be re 
EE Se Oe aT GO 3.3] 3211 231 2 16) 19 26 
ae 17" RR OO 7 7. 6.8) 5.8] 5.4) 4. 6)..... 5.8) 5.6) 5.2) Bm p"" 
pS A sale _ eRe “HN 5. 4.8) 4.3) 3. 3. Ty tin ciake: 3.6) 44 3.6 we ro 
Beans, USP aie No. 2 can...j..... 11. 4) 11.0) 11. 1) 11. 2 11. 2) 11. 2)_..-- 11. 
Corn, canned.................}..... Mithsanastie-nme 15, 0} 14. 7} 15. 1) 16. 5} 17.0) 17. 0)... 15. 
Peas, canned _................}..... ae Aree 19. 5} 19. 6} 19.4) 19. 1} 20.0) 19. 9]... 16, 5} 17.3) 17.5) Hm [-"" 
Tomatoes, canned ............}....-. SR “Res 12, 0} 12. 5} 12,7] 12. 4} 13. 9] 13. 7)... 12. 0} 13.4) 13.5) BB [33 
Sugar, granulated..........._. Pound......| 5.4} 10. 8.4) 8.4) 10.5) 8. 8.3 5. 3} 10. 6 
le ee a a 0.....-.| 56,0} 80. 0| 83. 3| 84. 6] 62. 5| 64. 0} 64.0] 55.0 68.3 
Coffee oan wales wenenee| 27.4) 37,8) 43.1) 45.0) 35.3) 40.1) 43.1 r 36. 5 
Prunes... me? reSr do......-j.....| 21. 2] 19.8} 18.9} 21.1) 19.7] 19. 6]_....- 21. 4] 20.4' 19.9) Be p--- 
Pl itintinatncnnccctbabiealiihiatd NR ---e~} 16.9) 15.1) 15. 0} 15. 4) 14. 3] 14. 4). 2. 17.0) 15.4) 15.2) Be po" 
Bananas._...... panonnouiciinall Dozen.......|.....| 39. 2| 37.7) 38. 2} 42. 8! 40. 4) 40. O}.___. 31. 6 30.6, Hm "> 
ee avdiitenbocnatusiyontiidieakind _ a Re 52. 3} 49, 6} 52, 2) 51.3) 50.1) 52. 8]....- 15 











1 No. 214 can. 
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TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF oop E 
IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded — } 
i =— repe 
Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Ill. | Washington, p. ¢ firm 
FEN enero a Sie od ~ Saad } folle 
Article Unit Oct. 15— |Sept.| Oct. | Oct. | Sept.) Oct. | Oct. 15— [Sept Oo the 
15, | 15, } 15, | 15, | 15, ’ + te went 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts. c. a ¢ 
Sirloin steak. ...2..2.... | Pound_.._-- 24.3] 31.3) 31.4] 31.3] 34.3] 34.8] 33.6] 27.4) 45.7] 45.3 4: 
Round steak_...-._...--le..-- do.--...| 20.7] 26.4] 26.4} 26.3) 33.2} 34.0, 32.8] 23 5] 40.3) 3. 7/37, Ina 
Hib ronsts. - s. .s-.s-a6-s]us-4 do--....| 19.3) 24 “a 25. 5} 23. 23.1; 28. 2) 20. 7) 34. 4) 33.6, 23 > Mat 
Chuck roast_..... 22.2)... do. ....| 16.0} 16.3) 16.2) 16.5, 199) 20. i 19, 8} 17. 3} 24.0) 23. 7) 945 _ 
Plate beef..........-.... bed oil is <4 83 13.0, 126) 12. me] 12.0 13.@ 12.5) 127) 13.2) 12.3 jo4 New 
| : 
Pork chops............-.|...-- ee, 6s 65 24,3) 37.4) 36.0) 348, 314) 327] 33.8] 23.5) 37.2| 39.0 393 Pitt: 
Bacon, sliced_...-.....-. .-.-- do--...-| 32.5] 49.0 49.3} 4871 30.9) 40.0| 40.8] 27. 1] 37.0) 36.9 aes Roe 
Ham, sliced... ..-....... | A al de. ...2. 30.0) 51.0) 52.8) 51.9 as 45.0, 47.5) 30.0) 54.7) 53.3) 52.3 on 
Lamb, legof................. do. ..... 17.7} 32.6) 32.8) 332} 381) 39.3) 39.0) 19.1] 41.4] 40.) 3), Je field 
Sebuigubasals-did-4o 06,10) 06 a do.-.... 24.3) 307) 31.3) 30.5 31.9 #20) 344) 22.5 40. 7| 38.4) 389 T 
fr} 
Salmon, canned, red ____)___..do......}....- 30.9) 30.7) 31.1) 344 33.6 33.6)....- 28. 4; 28. 1| 28.9 mer 
Milk, fresh__._-_-. Jonteh Quart_.....- 9.7) 13.0) 11.0) 90) 12.5 12.5) 12.5) 9.0) 14.0) 14.0) 149 
Milk, evaporated _-_-_.._.| 15-26 oz. ean_|___._ 10.9 20.3) 10.3) 129 11.8) 113) 12.3) 11.6) 11.4 
Butter __..- snihbo debe Sh alba «i | Pound. ..... 40.0) 56. 49. 49.4) 55.7) 46.4) 46.1) 40.3) 58. 5) 5) 0.1 
OGleomargarine __-._..... liu BO cbnielii 30.0} 30.3) 30.3) 2.3) 312) 31.8)....- 29. 8} 30 4 =— 
j | | | | 
Nut margarine.._.._.__- 6b OE K eh 29.4; 29.6) 29.7) 28.7) 29.3) 20.3)._... 28. 8) 28.5] 2 
y ES ae a aes + Eee * GO. advice 22.7; 36.1) 34.5) 345) 30.6 86.4) 36.7} 23.5) 39.4) 3 34 
lege. 2% ~~. a8 - densoetichball do._....| 17.1) 19.8) 20.4) 21.0) 182) ae 22. 6} 15.1] 19. 0} 20. 4) 2 
Vegetable lard substitute) ____. MOG id edb} ob 135 25. 23.5) 287) 26.9) 28.5) 28.5)._..- 24. 2) 25. 3) 23.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh. _..__| oven. ~.... 50.0) 61.5) 52. 63.4) 44.4) 43.4) 50.0) 36.9) 55 " 3. I ¢ 
| 
Eggs, storage........-.-. ib lls ako od 45.0)... 50.7} 36.3)... 87.0)....| 40.5)... | 4 rose 
| SE EE epee | Pound _..... 5.2). 9. 9.7) 7} 9.3 10.2) 10.2) 5&7) 9.0) 9.0) &8 a 
BE nsnscel-cth-jccool ebbu Pera 29) 4. 48 5&0) 47 GH &3 BS 48) 5.5) 56 —_ 
Corn meal - -......4..... re me. icc. 33) 4 4. 8) 6.0 46 62) &5 27) 39 46) 49 a 
Rolled oats.......45.2..2)-2... OO. 5.145 5. 8. 9.0 93) 106 10.7) 10.6)-.... 9.3) 9.2) 93 TABLE 
924, 
Corn flakes. ...........- | S06: pigs _z.| cs. 19.6 11.5) 11.7) 104) 14) ual 95} 9.7] 10.0 TH 
Wheat cereal. ---_---__. | 28-02. pkg.--|.---- 24.6, 24.7) 25.6] 25.3) 25.4) 25.4) __- 24. 1) 23. 4| 23.5 ; 
Maearoni. -......_...... | Pound __._._|.._.. 18.3} 28.2) 18.2) 196) 19.5) 19. 5)..._. 21. 1} 21. 5} 2 wr 
Met ah.60._ a 46 J. ..<4 Phe: “TE! sce 12.1) 12.0) 102 106) 10.8) 94) 10.4) 10.0) iL 
Beams, navy ............|-..-ud0.-.-..)-2-02 10.6 10.5) 10.6) 29% 94) 9.4 10.4} 9.0) 89 
Potatoes... . 22... ...-.}ui-. do... L4) a4) 26 23) ai) 24 21) 20 Bo} 26) 26 
a a ee * a ee ek | See 4.9 4.8 4,6 6.8 6.9 . ae 6.9) 5.6 
Gabbemes._- 5. -5-1--9-2_-) - tick, (206 3.5) 5.1) 45) B36 34 35-.-- 5.5 4.5) 43 
Beans, baked__.-__-___- No. 2ean_._|-.-.- 15.4) 24.6) 145] 130) 120) 120)... 11. 6} 11. 1} 11.1 
Corn, camned- ..-.......|- b..U00. 5. B idscee 17.5} 17.7; 188) 148) 14.0) 15.0)...- 14.9) 14.7) 15.1 
“ETS Seat’ TS do. _2-2.} 2.2.) 19. 22.0 20.7} 17.4) 27.7) 17.6)2...-} 15.4) 16.5] 16.6 
Tomatoes, canned._____.|-_--. SS Sub See 15 16.0; 168) 14.7) 15.0) 15. 0)_.__- 11.6) 11.8 er 
Sugar, granulated... Pound. _._.. 6.4) 11.0} 9.4) 9.5) 11.6) 95, 98) 51/103 82 52 Porter 
he aerarecpeanee Were: bib 20 50.0} 70.4) 75.7] 7&2} 77.4 74.4 74.1] 87.5] 75.9) 793/733 fe Aan" 
Cpllee 62... 2.20. 5b. 4-6- 0 do.-....| 28:0) 38.6} 46.0) 47.7) 38.1) 43.5, 44.0) 288) 34.9 40.9 125 Birmi: 
| eT a wre ae! ee Eee 16.2} 14.3) 14:9) 192) 169) 193)... 20.3) 18.3) 18.0 Bidet 
EE SNR eR ee SP Be ee 17.3) 15.5] 15-7} 19.0, 16.6) 16.8\_--_- 16. 2| 14. 9) 14.8 
Bananas. ___..._._...-. Dozen. __--1|-._-. 215.7214. 9) 2.15.3)212 3) 20.1) 911. 202 22- 88.3) 37. 1) 37.1 Buffel 
See ee! 25s ' do... ... ----.| GL 3} 44.8) 49.4) 65.5) 45.1 ads ed 57. 5, 57. 2) 60.9 Butte 
| ee Charle 
? Per pound joe 
. . . s 8 nein 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities oi 
fi : Col 
‘ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease Dallas 
in the retail cost of food * in October, 1924, compared with the JJ pv 
average cost in the year 1913, in October, 1923, and in September, Pall R 
1924. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and Hews 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the Jacks 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are 5 
° ° . = j 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers lia hes 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ — 
* For list of articles, see note 4 idem 


2, p. 9. 
7The consumption figures ad from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city |8 
given in the MontHLy Lasor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures ~ 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Lsvs 
¢.£VIEW for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. — For the month of October 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the $1 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 39 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Charleston, 
Ss, C., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, Fall River, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, 
Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, 
here St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seranton, and Spring- 
field, Il. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in October, 1924: 

















i 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING OCTOBER, 1924 : 
Geographical division 
It > United 

at: | States | es 
<< | North South North South | Western 

| Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central - 
Pereentage of reports received __.._........ 99 | 100 | 97 | 99 99 97 

Number of cities in each section from| 

which every report was received - -- -----| 89 14 | 4 | 12 7 2 








_ 


Tasiz 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN OCTOBER, 
1924, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1924, OCTOBER, 1923, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


















































| 
: | 
Percent- | Percent- poe] | Percent- | Percent- | pony on 
ageiin- | agede- | Crease ji age in- | age de- —— 
crease crease October, ! crease crease October, 
Cit October, | October, 1924. com-|| City October, | October, 1924. com- 
7 1924, com~/1924, cam-| "eg || J 1924, com-|1924, com-|"" iy 
pared pared | oth Sep- f pared | pared | Jt), Sep- 
with year} with Oc- tember: |i with year! with naa ihe. 
QI: i > 994 , we @ | . ar 
1913 tober, 1923 1924 | | 1913 tobe r, if 1924 ’ 
} St } aa | 
Atlanta .....,....-: 48. 6 | 10.8 3.0 || Minneapolis --...-.- | 43. 4 | 0.8 1.5 
Baltimore.........- 56. 2 0. 4 1.8 || Mobile..........-- ee 13.4 2.5 
Birmingham ..._.-- 53. 8 11.9 Lt BOONE ic ncccnccodes 45.4 3.4 2.1 
Reston... ....2....- 52.5 1.6 0.8 |} New Haven... --_-- 49. 4 | 2.7 2. 0 
po ee eee See 2.8 2.1 || New Orleans_--.--. 47.4 10.9 1.8 
Buffalo... 2... 021... 51.8 L5 1.0 }} New York........- 52.2 | 2.9 1.8 
BEE. cbeabdeden|....., duis 2.3 Si 2 ae ee 10.2 2. 4 
Charleston, &C.. 52. 5 12.0 SPR 42.8 1.9 1.2 
Thicago......JJ.0.- 57.2 11,7 Sa eee ee speed 11.7 1.7 
Cincinnati. ........ 43. 6 2.7 2.1 || Philadelphia ---._- 48. 1 3.3 1.2 
Cleveland... 2... 49.4 10.3 0.8 || Pittsburgh......... | 49.1] 2.9 1.3 
Columbus.........}......-.-. 10,2 1.144% Portland, Me......|........-- 2.3 0. 2 
anes ee 48. 4 12.4 0.21} Portland, Oreg.....| 38. 4 | 1.3 1.6 
Denver... .ubsiss- $4. 0 1.9 1.7 || Providemce.......--; 53. 2 | 2.4 1.1 
Detroit.........5... 53. 1 1.7 0.4 Richmond - ....-..- 57. 9 | 0.3 1.3 
Fall River... ...-__ | 49.0 3. 2 1.8 {| Bochester-----.-.-- Smetinen 1.4 | 1.1 
BS el aia inte 13.7 2.3 ene aaes 49, 2 | 10.5) 2.2 
Indianapolis. _____ - | 43.9 10,1 ie ces and.) oan ne 0.3 | 1.2 
Jackson ville... ... | 44.1 10.7 2.3 4} Salt Lake City....- 31.5; 04] 3.3 
Kansas City... | 43.6 11.9 2.0 |} San Francisco... --- 48.7 | 1.7 | 2.0 
Little Rock ........ | 39. 9 0.5 0.8 | Savannah..........). 22... i.2 | 1.4 
Angeles... .._. 46.1 0. 6 1.1 9} Scranton........... §1.8 2.5 1.9 
fille. cited 42.2 12.3 2 DO@ Seattie........4.... 39. 9 4.4) 20.1 
Manchester _.___.__| 7.4 2.9 0.0} Springfield, Ill. ....|........- 11.9) 1.6 
Memphis. __....... 39. 8 0.1 1.9 || Washington, D. C_. 56. 8 1.4 | 1.7 
iiwaukee...... | 49.4 0.3 41.2 
oi | 
1 Increase, ? Decrease, 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ¢ 


HE following table shows the oxen retail prices of coal on Jany. 

T ary 15 aaa July 15, 1913, October 15, 1923, and September 

15 and October 15, 1924, for the United States and for each of 

the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for coal are 

secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are 
received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of tlie 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use, 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storiag the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHO 


LD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1923, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1924 
































1913 1923 1924 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Oct, 15 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tt iE Ia ey: te Ble Me Dap bt AOS $7. 99 $7. 46 $15, 82 $15. 36 | $15. 45 
Cliemthat..-. 2 ooo ste 8.15 7. 68 15, 78 15, 28 | 15. 95 
i te ail a SATII. 2: 5. 48 "5, 39 10, 11 8, 88 | 9, 20 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
mig oon AP pa» eligi? ate genet ea 5, 88 4, 83 8, 21 7. 20 N 
> - 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
TE titetin ale natdbininh unbnihnw da inna aahd 17.70 47.24 116.75 16. 29 1 
tl taiel ah nd aie owanerns aa 17, 93 17.49 1 16. 50 115.79 115.79 
DL. £202 | cand dhibiinccoconb edd eoeseanoub avo alennan 8. 40 7. 40 83 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
i ccrunitidn osecnens >a 4. 22 4.01 8. 36 7. 69 7. 98 
Boston, Mass.: - 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES ENS SAP ae a 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 16. 00 16. 00 
NT Rl: A Pe 8. 25 7. 75 16, 00 16. 00 16. 00 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
ih 2 oi hi di oonedtineereknen ship tas tn dakaccasakipdh 16. 00 15. 38 15, 50 
Ae ee. oon oa hitihclitiieds> didewcncasidh 16. 00 15, 38 15. 50 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
GREAT SS Riad: A a 6.75 6. 54 13. 66 13. 64 13. 64 
0 ESE OS. ETE 6. 99 6. 80 13, 66 13, 51 13, 51 
Butte, Mont.: 
GE Reta epee: we Se eo 11. 39 10, 91 11,03 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
GI. ccciciedp tile ++ncdtandsvadsnild 18, 38 17.75 117.00 117.00 117.00 
SESE ae ae Se 18. 50 18.00 117,10 117.10 117,10 
ID. o ccc de dlincc cose coc ciiesbl. 16, 75 16,75 12. 00 11, 00 11,00 
Chicago, Ml.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
gC AE) Pa ee eee 8. 00 7.80 17. 00 16. 50 16, 75 
eS FRESE ERA Se eee 8, 25 8. 05 17. 00 16. 50 16. 75 
| ERS 8, IS Ee 4, 97 4. 65 8.77 7. 83 8, 21 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bit Tnesnentibeon thous tatitlins 3. 50 3. 38 8. 58 7.17 7.33 
Cleveland, Ohio: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
YS iS 1 7. 50 7. 25 15. 48 14. 38 14. 69 
a ae epee eee 7.75 7. 50 15. 48 14, 38 14. 60 
PORE, «. wecmeccianccocscceecksbens 4,14 4,14 9. 57 8, 00 8, 09 
Cosum Ohio: a 
Bit a 7.49 6, 38 6, 57 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


© Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 


ofthe MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920,t 


prices have been secured and published monty. 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
ATISE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1923, AND SEPTEMBER 15 AND 
OCTOBER 15, 1924—Continued 








1913 1923 1924 





City, and kind of coal 
Oct. 15 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 





Dallas, Tex.: : 
Arkansas anthracite— 
$17. 25 
13. 79 


Denver, Colo.; 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 8 \ 17. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 3. ; 
Bituminous 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Fall River, Mass.: ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


a ER, Geeta 
Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Bituminous 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Stove, No. 4 
Bituminous 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous 

Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous 

Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Memphis, Tenn.: 
Bituminous 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


gm 
8 Ss 


PN 
~I— Ow 


oOo 


_ Bituminous 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


peo 
2Ss 


Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


a ad 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NS Ga? (eS er 
Chestnut 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


yx 
Pm 


p55 
SB S88 RR Se 


S55 
sS S88 88 


x 
oe 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1928, AND SEPTEMBER 1) 4n)) 
OCTOBER 15, 1924—Concluded 
































1913 1923 1924 
Oity, and kind of coal a 7 
Jan, 15 July 15 Oct. 15 Sept. 15 Oct. | 
Omaha, Nebr.: t 
Bituminous. « . ..-. 4. sd. inn ieus-- 5s. $6, 33 $6. 13 $10, 85 $9. 80 $10. 00 h 
Peoria, Il.: 
ees eee ee a Ce 6. 35 6. 28 6. 2: c 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Steve sou... a... i A 17.16 16.89 116,444 115. 21 115,39 t 
Chemin. .....- Ut... se 17.38 17,14 1 16. 00: 115. 00 115.1] 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: : a 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee le RE 82 ne A 17,94 17.38 1 18.50 | 116,25 1 4¥ C 
Chestamt.: .....4.20.0i..-.-25 4.0 1 8.00 17. 44 1 18. 50 1 16, 25 116.50 Za 

ae te ee $3.16 33.18 7. 54 7.06 i =. 

Portland, Me.: m) % if 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eel a okt nao nip aed ene lin nega mtaine a 16. 56 | 16,32 16. 5 
a ae i ee  . Pee eee eee ee meee 16. 56 16, 32 16, 50 h 

Portland, Oreg.: 
| RRS (Re eRe: 9.79 9. 66 13. 89 13. 60 12.69 ¢. 
Providence, R. L.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ; Nn 
GT ST OC 48. 25 47. 50 4 16. 25 416. 60 126, 0 ) 
Chestémt........-.........-.. 2a. ‘8.25 ‘7.75 £16. 25 +16. 00 16.0 

Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— f 
So sie See Be 8. 00 7. 25 16. 63 15. 75 15. 50 l 
Chestemet .....4.00.£1......,i05 8.00 7. 25 16. 63 15. 76 1 b. 
pS ESE Se ee rere See 5. 50 4. 94 11. 78 8. 92 8. 05 
Rochester, N. Y.: p 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ARMIES > ST PREY, a 8, TM IN OS GE ee 14. 10 14. 25 14 
ES F< RE rrr? ieee "es ReRRNRNEEE 14. 10 14, 15 r f; 
St. Louis, Mo.: - 

Pennsylvania anthracite— In 
Se 2) aes eee 8. 44 7. 74 17.13 16. 25 i i. 
memes ..... 5 261... ae 8. 68 7.99 17. 38 16. 50 6.5 iL 

ETT RTS SARI 3. 36 3. 04 7. 26 6.29 6. 50 

St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se ees 2 2 es ek 9. 20 9. 05 18, 15 18. 10 1 
TE ES EL 9. 45 9. 30 18. 09 17. 95 ] 
(SEE Se ee 6. 07 6. 04 12.37 10. 77 LL. 0 = 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorade anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__-......---- 11. 00 11. 50 17. 50 18. 00 1s. 60 
Stove, 3 and 5 miwed« ___..--_--_.. 11.00 11. 50 17. 50 18. 00 18. 0 
Bitumisous . w..-...§...-..-- SOS aes 5. 64 5. 46 8. 81 8. 36 B.§ 
San Francisto, Calif.: 

New Mexieo anthracite— a 
Carmuee ame... ..1.05.4).....i0.4 17.00 17. 00 26. 50 25. 00 2 Fe 

Coloradeé anthracite— Fe 

LE EEE TE 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 25. 0 Cl 
Bituminous--_......-.- FORELEE TE 12. 00 12. 00 +6. 90 16. 04 16. 9) Fu 
Savannah, Ga.: M 
* Pennsylvania anthracite— Bu 
Se ee Se eee ee ee ae 517.05 517.00 $17.09 Ch 
Chestnut_.__._- TESS a es ee SS ee ee $17.05 517.00 517. 00 He 
RAIS TS EEE TEE TE TE Ss SE GS 511.90 510. 8 $1 M 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— . Al 
eee..2i...... SOR BE ....6 4 iA. 4.25 4.31 10. 53 10. 53 I 
Chestimat.__.._- ce +e 4.50 4. 56 10. 53 10. 58 mr 
Seattle, Wash 
cwrerg EE ee * 7. 63 67.70 6 10. 21 | 6 10, 22 $10.2 
8pringfie . 
Bituminous........- ORAL ..... oe Po eo . 4, 53 4.48 4.4 by 
Washington, D. C.: sli 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stoweisoi_..... $25 O8....-L00.ii ; 17.50 17, 38 116, 20 115.61 115.79 Ca 
- Cheptmmts.......2iuc....- +o 17.65 17. 53 115, 98 1 15. 26 i] C 
Bituminowsp._ __.._- oa eae Pe Ry eS ee eee. we 19. 35 18.49 1X 1¢ 
—__—_——— m 

1 Per ton 0f.2,240 pounds. 
*Per 2e-bushel lots C,eeypeends) : lo 
‘Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘“‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or baske! 4 CC 


the into the cellar. 1 

5 All coal sold. in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. ‘| 
additional has been included in the above prices. 

* Prices in A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; Oc') 
ber, 1923, and September and October, 1924, $1.25. ‘These charges have been included in the price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in October, 1924 


SHARP upturn in the general level of wholesale prices is shown 

A for October by information gathered in leading markets of the 

country by the United States Department of Labor through 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted index nuin- 

ber, Which is computed from 404 price series, rose to 151.9 in October 
compared with 148.8 in September, a gain of 2 per cent. 

Farm products showed the largest increases over September prices, 
the increase in the group as a whole being 414 per cent. Among 
articles increasing considerably in price were wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, eggs, flaxseed, tobacco, and wool. Articles 
showmg decreases were corn, hay, hops, onions, peanuts, and potatoes. 
Foods, due to advancing prices of butter, cotkee, flour, lard, sugar, 
and most animal and vegetable oils, averaged about 214 per cent 
higher than in September. Other groups showing increases were 
cloths and clothing, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous com- 
modities, including such important articles as cattle feed, leather, 
paper and pulp, wag? hee fabricating oil, manila rope, and rubber. 

the three groups of fuel and lighting materials, metals, and house- 
furnishing Sod prices in October averaged lower than in the month 
before. In the group of building materials no change in the general 
price level was reported. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
for the two months were collected, increases were shown in 152 
instances and decreases in 97 instances. In 155 instances no change 
in the general level was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913= 100.0] 








1924 
October, 
1923 


Group 
| 
{ 


September October 





149. 2 
15. 6 
188, 4 





US oD ee . web aGt a wubmaocecasduShis- : 3. 143. 
Tee ne cubeithh owasbitdecaccaaeshoces | 
Cloths and clothing 

Fuel and lighting “ 

Ng OE ae er ee ee ee 

Building materials 

Chemicals and drugs 
eS gS Renn Bee re rae ee 
Miscellaneous 


SIN O ors 


170.7 
132, 2 
17L0 
119.8 


All commodities............._....__- 8. 151.9 


2) 
“OW Ws s1 cH 


— 
beat 6 
©: 
~J 








Comparing prices in October with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index number, it is seen that the general level has 
slichtly ecreased. In thegroups of farm products, foods, and chemi- 
cals and drugs prices averaged considerably higher than in October, 
1923, while in the groups of cloths and fethitie, fuel and lighting, 
metals, building materials, and house furnishing goods they were 
lower. Practically no change is shown for the group of miscellaneous 
commodities. 
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to September, 1924 


dividing the index number 





Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, 19|3 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in 
order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be directly 
In some instances the results here shown have been 
obtained by merely rag her the base to the year 1913; i. e., by 
or each year or month on the original 

base by the index number for 1913 on that base as published. [pn 
such cases, therefore, these results are to be regarded only as approxi- 
mations of the correct index numbers. 


It should be understood, also, 


that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by the wide 
difference in the number of commodities included in the different series 
For the United States and several other countries 
the index numbers are published to the fourth significant figure in 
order to show minor price variations. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


[Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation] 
































































United : Czecho-| Den- : Ger- 
Country. .-- States Canada | Belgium | Bulgaria slovakia| merk Finland | France many Italy 
Bureau oe —. Director} Central Central | General | Federal Ric 
Computing | of Labor seen of | Indus- General} Bureau | Finans-| Bureau | Statisti-| Statisti- cade 
agency....| Statis- Statis- | try and of Sta- | of Sta- | tidende| of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu- Ba 
tics y tistics | tistics tistics | reau reau ° 
tics Labor 
Commodi- 
es 404 1238 128 38 126 33 135 45 38 2107 
Year and 
month 
iis ndeineds 100. 0 100. 0 j|......... ae ae 100 100 100. 0 100 
RS 98.1 102. 3 3101 103 4100 CP tcncoudan | ee 95 
ee 100. 8 109. 9 }....-...e 137 j......... gg Se et: ..... 133 
Tn aliidientl 126. 8 . 4. ) ee ee eee 164 |. ...-.... wi --..... 202 
| Gays 177.2 > } ) Jerr SSeS Serer . | aes gS peel 299 
BB te 194.3 |) RE BPE: Ser ig SAR / 7 lle 409 
le 206. 4 » 9 Fa RR S OAISE Here 204 j......... oe... 364 
\ Siar 226. 2 . 9° | ee 1940 |. ......- 382 1183 509 j......... 631 
Re 146. 9 )  » ae 2006 |_...._._- 250 1263 345 |..-...-.- 577 
5 ees. 148. 8 152. 0 367 2473 1356 179 1219 gg RS eee 62 
ins eral 153. 7 153. 0 497 2525 995 201 1095 og Ree 75 
1921 
January..._- 169. 8 tt Rebs: sb ES ee 341 1223 gd a 642 
February - - - 160, 1 GE Enea il 290 1188 |e a 613 
March...... 155. 4 186. 4 |..-.-.... 2487 |......... 230 1203 / | 604 
oy ies Fae 147.9 180. 8 |.--...... 2006 |_.......- 270 1249 | pees ee 84 
indineddide: 145. 5 Fe ew 1945 |_:..-.... 257 1182 Sea 547 
June.......- 141. 164.0 |.-..... 1680 }_........ 254 1247 nee 509 
)<a}e be Bs 141.0 163. 4 |....-.._. 1721 |.....--. 253 1259 ~~") eg 520 
August_....- 141.5 165. 6 347 1730 }_-....-.. 254 1293 | 542 
September._| 141.5 161.8 368 RVOW tp cccecess 224 1364  , SRA 580 
October--_-_.- 141. 6 155. 5 372 2052 |..-...... 202 1361 , Tao 599 
November.-| 140.7] 153.6 374 2061 |_.......- 186 1305 — 595 
---}| 139.8 154. 3 369 2155 |... .c.5 188 1295 OD tisiii...< 595 





5 April. 


4 July. 
§ July 1, 1912-June 30, 1914. 


1236 commodities since April, 1924 
236 commodities p 
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rior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1920 and 1921; 100 commodities in 1922. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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Computing 
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1922 
January 
February .-- 
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September - - 
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1236 commodities since April, 1924. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED 8T 


CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Concluded 
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* 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1/21. 
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ATES AND IN 


| | > 
Nether- | ,,; =F | Switz- | United | Austra-| New South 
Country----) Jands | Norway| Spain ie erland eae * dia Zealand} Africa 
Insti- ‘ee 
Central | Central | tuce of | Cham- waver Census Y mee | 
Computing | Bureau | Bureau | Geogra-| ber of | Dr.J.| Board |<). ev and Sia-| % © €D- | Bank 
agency...) of Sta- | of Sta- | phyand| Com- | Lorenz! of Trade} “gf fis tistics | *oF. and | Japar 
tistics | tistics | Statis- | merce Sica | Office | “_Atis- | To 
ties | ics | tics 
Cc ommed 64g 174 74 160 | 71 150 92 106 | 187 
~~ ” 4@ i ; 
Year and 
month 
Pain chs thc ae 100 100 200; 260 }....-..-.- of) Saas ogee 100 100 | 
| | eee oe a ee far ee =| a. ae 4100 104 97 | 
Rata at gt eR Oe ok ode 5 hl oe oe ab 141 123 107 
Sia eae Beet... d.0s8 OS a ae aad cialis seal 132 134 123 | 
RRC Sel. «os: demenel FS ES OE ee 146 151 141 | 
Sober ----ee  Bd---— ‘eeeen: catemnes: 4-3 {~ ps | 
a eS ee ae eS ee er 186 178 165 | 
Bn cabrones tt. coduand 221  } ee 307.3 218 212 223 | 
1921___...... Med. ...d 190} 218] 1965 197.2 167 201 161 | 
RP Dae. Sa 176 173 167.7 158. 8 154 178 129 | 
RB 151 232 172 163 | 179.9 150.1 170 175 127 | 
| 
1921 
January ....- EE Be 219 272 240, 7 245. 9 196 216 188 | 
February... |» Soe 203 256} 233.2 225.2 192 + 
March _._..- yy PRE Bic 193 249 221. 7 210.8 181 yg 
Agen... 34. .<6 ROD th. xcutisos 191 239 211.3 204. 8 171 204 166 | 
(OS fae tee _ | ae cas 187 230 185, 7 201. 7 166  - Sa ae 
NBR EA. |g SR ee 136 223 183. 3 197.7 162 +» ae me 
pe RB 186 216] 1788 194. 1 159 200 150 | 
August. --- tS Bee 183 211 177. 0 190. 0 160 ETE 
September - -  » ere 183 201 180. 6 187.0 160 > th oe 
October__._. ts Oe la 185 194 184, 5 180. 7 156 195 138 | 
November. - NE Balen 184 189 182.7 172.8 151 elle Se 
December... ~~ Pe. 183 188 | 1782 167.9 148 eer dsies 
1922 
January.._-- RR PRE 180 181 176. 9 164.0 147 186 131 | 
February -_- = aia 179 179} 1723 161. 8 147 eet 
March __.-_- yy MR Be 177 177 172 4 160.0 146  . ae 
i = oe | ee ee 180 175 164. 5 160. 3 148 180 128 | 
SR SEES | 7S ae 178 175 162 1 160. 6 155 Js a ee 
ES OU _ » aes .: 178 174 162, 8 159. 9 156 > a 
| RR eT ' . pas. 175 173 | 163.9 160. 3 157 177 126 | 
SENG «dagen a — RRR ce: 175 173 164, 7 156. 3 155 yp PE 
ptember - - a 174 170 164, 7 14.3 158 l,m eS 
ctober__... yy RR 172 169} 1645 155. 2 159 174 129 
November - - 5 al Sica. 174 163 170, 6 157.6 162 . . ee 
December... pS Bo 172 163 | 17L9 155, 8 161 » | 3 og 
1923 
January-.... 157 223 170 163 174.7 157.0 163 171 131 | 
February - -- 155 222 170 165 | 175.3 157.5 161 7 
March ____.- 156 228 171 168 181.0 160.3 163 7 t-..... 
es 156 229 174 168 185. 9 162. 0 167 174 126 | 
NS 149 232 171 166 186. 5 159, 8 170  ~¢ a 
vane. ._..... 149 232 170 164 181.0 159. 3 178 a ao... . 
aE 145 231 170 162 179. 8 156. 5 180 176 124 | 
August-_....- 142 233 171 162 175. 3 154. 5 175 | 
September - - 145 232 174 162} 173.4 57.8 172 og eee 
October _.__- 148 235 171 161 181. 1 158. 1 171 176 125 | 
November. - 153 243 173 160 181.6 160. 8 173 a 
December... 154 247 176 160 182. 5 163. 4 174 ON a 
1924 
January_.._- 156 251 * 178 161 183. 2 165. 4 174 » 175 131 | 
February - -- 158 261 180 162 | 183.4 167.0 170 i 
March > akan 155 264 180 162 180. 1 165. 4 167 ae 
en SE Oe 154 263 184 161 181. 4 164. 7 166 178 126 | 
aa 153 261 179 160 | 180.4 163. 7 165 | ee 
| ae 151 262 179 158 178. 3 162. 6 163 i 
) 151 265 182 157 173. 3 162. 6 163 180 125 
August... 151 271 182 160 170. 6 165, 2 162  ) 
September - - 159 272 184 163 169. 9 | 166. 9 LS a 
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Cost of Living m Farming Communities of lowa, Ohio, and Alabama L 


among farm families in various localities of the United States 

is being conducted by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in cooperation with State colleges of agriculture and univer- 
sjties. Preliminary reports of three of these studies in sections of 
lowa, Ohio, and Alabama have been issued recently by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. While the studies do not cover identical 
periods, in general they relate to the past two years, during which 
time no very marked change in the cost of living has taken place. 

The data for lowa represent expenditures within the home for the 
year ending July 1, 1923; for Ohio, for the year ending October 1, 
1923; and for Alabama, for the year ending January 1, 1924. Within 
the areas chosen for study all typical farm homes, that is, those having 
each an adult male acting as operator and an adult female 
acting as homemaker, were visited. The averages are given separately 
on all cases for owners, tenants, hired men, and in Alabama for 
croppers. In lowa 472 families of the different categories were in- 
cluded in the study, in Ohio 383 families, and in Alabama 187 families. 

The average size of the household and of the family are both 
shown in these studies. The household comprises all the persons 
sheltered in one dwelling, that is, in addition to the family it may 
include relatives, hired help, boarders, and others, while the family 
includes the parents and the sons and daughters living at home only. 
The average size ef the family in lowa was 4.4 persons and of the 
household 4.5, im Ohio 4.1 and 4.3 persons, and in Alabama 4.7 and 
5 persons, respectively. 

In all the localities studied, an attempt was made to find out what 
farm families use and what they pay during a year for the various 
materials used, such as food, clothing. rent, fuel, and other things. 
Costs for food include meats, dairy products, honey, flour, meal, 
vegetables, and fruit, which are part of the produce of the farm, 
valued, as far as possible, at prices which widald have been received 
had they been sold, and groceries and other foods purchased at local 
prices. The use of the farmhouse for the year is charged at 10 per 
cent of the value of the house in so far as this value could be de- 
termined by the agent. The rental value is supposed to cover taxes, 
insurance, repairs, and 6 per cent interest on the investment. Oper- 
ating costs include the a of fuel furnished by the farm, as weil as 
other fuel, and a variety of miscellaneous items such as soap, matches, 
etc., hired help in the house, laundry sent out, telephone, and such 
proportion of the depreciation and operating costs of the automobile 
as are chargeable to household and family use. 

Advancement costs include money spent for board and lodging at 
high school and college, school and college text books, rule and 
tution; reading matter in the home; organization and club dues; 
sports; vacation trips; church support, and contributions for chari- 
table and philanthropic purposes. It is generally true that as the 
family income inereases, a er proportion goes for nonmaterial 
goods, known as cultural, than for the necessities such as food, rent, 
' United States Department of Agriculture. Cost of living in farm homes in several areas of Iowa, April, 
4. 30 pp. Living conditions and the cost of living in farm homes of Delaware County, Chio, September, 


\924. 18 pp, Living conditions and the cost of living in farm homes of selected areas of Alabama, July 
1924. 20pp. (Mimeographed.) ~ ie 
(1255), 


N SERIES of studies of living conditions and the cost of living 
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fuel, and light. ‘This item, therefore, is considered as an even ior 






































































































































satisfactory index of how well families actually live than is the {otq| Ol 
expenditure. te: 
Inclassified costs, the averages for which are small, include money fu 
paid out for burials, for cemetery lots, and for any purpose not specified, oft 
The following table, compiled from the reports, shows the average Ja 
expenditure per family for the various bu ran items in farm com. 
munities in selected areas of Iowa, Ohio, and Alabama, classified }y av 
tenure groups: I’ 
AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR DIFFERENT GROUPS OF ITE\s Iy — 
FARM HOMES IN SELECTED AREAS OF JOWA, OHIO, AND ALABAMA, Ypap 
ENDING JULY 1, 1923, OCTOBER 1, 1923, AND JANUARY 1, 1924, RESPECTIVELY 
Owner families 
| Iowa (212 families) Ohio (283 families) | Alabama (147 families) — 
ig. dees Ohi 
Alat 
' ua Items Items Items Tex: 
Items of expenditu-e fur- | Items fur- | Items fur- | Items - 
nished ur- | Total | nished ur- | Total | nished ur- | Total Ken 
by | chased by | chased by | chased | Ken 
farm farm farm lows 
abet ‘ New 
i htnghoccnatiideos dees eats, 20 $235. 50 70 |$353. 80 |$222. 70 ($576. 50 \saa2 10 lsi62, 80 | $784. 9 ~— 
SRR SITS SLE IET 283. 40 | 283. 40 |____.__. 241. 30 | 241.30 |_______. 236.90 | 236. 99 
SL Ancndl enstihetleiewnsden 304. 30 |... __- 304. 30 | 272, 30 |_....._- 272. 30 | 150.10 |..__. | 150.10 
Furniture and furnishings. -__|_.__..-- 37.70} 37.70 j...._-.. 46.90 | 46.90 -20} 51.90 52. 10 
Operating expense el clemnend 37. 20 | 225. 00 | 262.20 | 37.00 | 193. 60 | 230.60| 46.70 | 156.80; 202.9 
aintenance of health... _..|......-- 86.40} 86.40 }........ 56.70] 56.70 |.......-. 56. 80 56. 80 
Advancement _-_............|-.-.---- 152. 50 | 152. 50 j........ 86.00 | 86.00 |........ 118. 80 18, 80 
RE a 5 eS 28.20} 28.20 |... 47.30 | 47.30 |_--__.- 44.00} 44.0 
Insurance, life and health... _|__._-..- 170. 20 | 1 70. 20 |........ 26.80} 26.80 }........ 47.90} 47.4 
| ee ee La eee 30 SP bi. icon 1. 90 fl eae . 80 | Z. 
aes ara 756. 70 |1,119.20 |1,875.90 | 663. 10 | 923. 20 p-886.30| 819. 10 | 876. 70 ||, 695.9 
Tenant families 
Iowa (239 families) Ohio (84 families) Alabama (34 families) 
as aor creel 70 lso11. 00 $599. 70 50 227. 20 $563. 70 |$506. 00 $133. 00 | $639. 00 i914 
| Re 12 TEASER AE NTI 211. 50 | 211. 50 |_._.._. 238. 90 } 238.90 |... __- 149.60 | 149. 60 1915. 
nk shit bencomahiinn-ihe- 220. 60 |..-..... 220. 60 | 214. 10 |....-_.- 214.10} 74.60 |.....__. 74. 60 1916. 
Furniture and furnishings. _}.._____. 29.60 | 29.60 j........ 53.00 | 53.00 10] 26.80; %% 1917 __ 
Sy preys expense..._...___. 35. 90 | 179.80 | 215.70} 41.50 | 156.80 | 198.20] 35.50] 68.00) 103.0 1918. 
aintenance of health.__..._}.......- 82.60} 82.60 }.......- 46.80} 46.80 }......_- 26. 00 26. 00 1919. ? 
Advancement - - -...........-].:.--..- 72.10} 72.10 }-.-....- 49.10} 49.10 }.......- 25.10} 25.10 199) 
Personal.--.-..........- rn eee 25.20] 25. 20 |......-- 52.30} 52.30 }........ 28.00; 20 1921 __ 
Insurance, life and health... _|._.____- 149. 20 | 149. 20 |... 26.50} 26.50 }........ 21.50} 21.9 1922 
ME PTI Tis PNET ITS GAPE Tad Bis. OO ih Pisce cccsl..cs.---|........ 1923 
WON. 2 S638 5.20 645. 20 | 86’. 20 |1,506.40 | 592. 10 | 852. 30 |1,444.40| 616. 20 | 478.00 1, 094. 2 —- 
Hired-man families 
Iowa (21 families) Ohio (16 families) - | 4!#bama (croppers— 
families) 
IE sh ccngechobgenlecs cies $373. 30 200. \g579. 90 lson0. 60 40 ls478. 00 20 beri 50 | $519. 70 clud 
Clothing. ..... wabdisdeeS diedeibl 183, 00 | 183. 00 |.....__. 164. 50 | 164. 50 |__.____- 104. 50 | 104. 0 | 
Sh centenst hgkeenaey Hh 174. 30 |..-...-- 174. 30 | 171. 90 |_.....-. 171.90 | 43.30 }........| 43.30 and 
Furniture and furnishings--_|..._-_.- 69.50} 69.50 ]...____. 78.70 | 78.70 |_...._.- 20.30; 20.3 
Operating expense Padetnp~ ass 41. 50 | 151. 70 | 193.20] 56,30 | 117. 30 | 173.60} 25.20] 44.30/ 69.50 com) 
aintenance of health_______!_______- 102. 20 | 102. 20 |....._.- 81.00} 81.00 ]........ 30.20 | 30.2 
Advancemeii._.-.......-... od... dae 64.90 | 64.90}._-..... 32. 20 20 j........ 9.50; 99 : 
Personal........-.._--.----- Lanta 26.30] 26.30 |------- 37.40 | 37. 40 |-------- 21.20) 21.2 1 Ret 
Insurance, life and health ___'_______. 135. 80 | 135. 80 |... -.... 26.00} 26.00 }........ . 80 0 Chi 
SS aaa Se .  ) Se A Ta woeeeeee 
2 ss aoe 589. 10 | 842. 40 /1,431.50| 478. 80 | 764. 50 11,243.30 | 476, 70 | 342.30 | 519.0 
~ Wavings. 
[1256] 
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The following table, taken from the report for Delaware County, 
Ohio, shows the average total expenditure, for all purposes, of all 
tenure groups combined and the proportion of the total amount 
furnished by the farm in selected localities of seven States, these 
studies having been made at different times from January, 1920, to 
January, 1924: 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY AND PROPORTION OF MATE- 


RIALS FURNISHED BY THE FARM AMONG FARM FAMILIES IN VARIOUS LOCAL- 
ITIES, 1920 to 1924 


. : Number] Average 
Year ending— /of families| total ex- 
studied | penditure 





Ohio (Delaware County) Oct. 1, 1923.... $1, 540. 80 
Alabama (selected localities) - ...............--.-.-.---- Jan. 1, 1924... 1, 558. 30 
Texas (selected localities) ‘ 1, 452. 90 
Tennessee (selected localities) 1 1, 122. 50 
Kentucky (selected localities) -.....................-..- d 1, 801. 00 
Kentucky (Mason County) ; ‘ 1, 614. 10 
lowa (selected Jocalities). -.......i..................... do 1, 669. 10 | 
New York (Livingston County) --...................-- Sept. 1, 1921. 2, 012. 00 
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Cost of Living in Argentina, 1914 to 1923 


HE following table, from an Argentine publication,! gives the 
index numbers of the cost of living in that country from 1914 
to 1923: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, 1914 TO 1923 


a 








Clothing 
Meat Bread and mis- 
cellaneous 





100 
114 
145 
178 
265 
250 
273 
233 
193 
186 | 























Cost of Living in Chile ” 


HE Chilean Central Statistical Bureau has published index 

T numbers of the general cost of living in the Republic during 

the period from 1913 to 1924. The cost-of-living figures in- 

clude the cost of domestic and imported food, clothing, fuel and light, 

and transportation; the living costs in 1913 are used as the basis for 
comparison. 





' Revista de Economia Argentina. Buenos Aires, August, 1924. 
‘Chile. Central Statistical Bureau. Monthly statistical report, Santiago, August, 1924. 
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The following table shows the changes in living costs for the yegps 
1913 to 1923, amclusive, and for the months of January, March, \ay 
June, and July of 1924: | 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN CHILE, 1913 TO JULY, 1924 





























Im- ‘Trans- 
, J Fuel and | Domes- Bever- Cloth- 
B. a m - , - rta- | 
Year and month light | tie food pestes ages ing P tina, 

__ Maa 40) 100 100 100 100 100 100 109 
EE 106 116 112 100 102 Ol | 10 
|” MIN Spee 4S wee 108 1°38 136 100 128 111 199 
CF 9 i Oheatg hee 106 109 144 106 140 109 7 
pb Ee 2p ie ey 101 112 141 110 147 107 118 
ROMO UE FS 30d | eee 108 110 151 110 155 106 19} 
) ae EE EE Et eee 128 132 238 110 177 110 143 
IS aR Fe 151 165 256 127 207 112 16 
a 17 151 230 136 208 126 169 
EE Sere pers 184 146 227 131 229 138 173 
Bw 500 di ce 6 bE... .. 186 152 236 131 230 138 176 
1924: 

mammenyee S22 1. i Sob... 190 140 228 131 229 138 172 

eS e ee oa 193 147 278 131 236 ° 138 180 

Ree eee ae 191 153 241 131 238 138 179 

Bune... ii £18. se. 198 158 232 145 228 138 189 

Paly... ii. Lie... 198 17 235 145 228 151 199 








Trend of Wages, Earnings, and Food Prices in England Since |920 


HE October, 1924, Monthly Circular of the Labor Research 
Department (London) presents a table showing the move- 
ment, since 1900, of nominal wages, actual wages, real waves, 

retail prices of food, and the percentage of unemployment. As cor- 
paratively few official statistics covering these subjects for 20 years 
past have been published, the table has been compiled from several 
sources, and m part computed for the study. The index figure for 
nominal wages up to 1914 is taken from wage data published by the 
Board of Trade covering 47 trades, ‘‘ which is generally accepted hy 
economists as being a fairly true index of wages generally.” From 
1914 onward, this figure not being available, an index has been 
computed from the information concerning wage changes publis)ied 
in the Ministry of Labor Gazette. Professor Bowley, regarded as 
an authority on statistics, calculated this index for the years 1914 to 
1920, and the figures for the three following years were obtained )y 
the use of his method. 

The column headed “Percentage of unemployment” shows ‘he 
average unemployment among trade-union members for the years 
covered. The index for general’ unemployment is available only 
for the years since the insurance acts came into force, and therelore 
could not be used. 

The column headed “ Actual wages” is an attempt to evaluate ‘he 
effect’ of unemployment upon nommal wages. Obviously, if a man 
is employed inl Sar of the time, the effect upon earnings is the same 
as ee employment at a lower rate, so that the lower rate may be 
looked upon as what he “actually” receives. The manner of calcu- 
lating it is thus explained: 

The following is the method of calculation: In 1900 the unemployment pcr- 
centage was 2.5; that is to say, for every 100 jobs 102.5 men were competine¢. 


Or, in other words, each man could only expect 100 divided by 102.5, or 97.8 per 
cent of full-time wages. In 1901 he could only expect 100 divided by 103.3, or 
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WAGES, EARNINGS, AND FOOD PRICES IN ENGLAND 4] 


9.8 per cent; and so on for each year. If we express the actual money wages 
throughout as percentages of 1900, we find that in 1901 a man could expect to 
earn 98.2 per cent of what he earned in 1900, in 1902, 96.3 per cent, and so on. 
When the unemployment percentage is less than 2.5, as during the war, the rise 
in the actual money wages will appear higher than in nominal wages; during a 
sump, it will appear much lower. This, of course, as every worker will know, 
reflects the facts. 


The index of retail food prices is used instead of a cost-of-living 
figure because the latter is not available for the earlier years covered. 


It is regrettable in the extreme that there was no cost-of-living figure compiled 
for the years before the war. The Board of Trade, up to 1914, gave an index 
figure of retail prices in London, and the figures for the last nine years have 
been compiled by adding on the percentage rise in food prices shown by the 
Ministry of Labor. This is not satisfactory, because the Ministry of Labor 
does not base its figure on quite the same commodities, but it is the best that 
ean be done. If there had been a proper cost-of-living figure before the war, it 
might have shown a point or two less increase, as rents immediately before the 
war were not rising; but unfortunately there was not. In any case, rent does 
not form a very large item, so that the margin of error is not great, but it should 
be observed that the column does not show the increase in the price of all working- 
class necessities, but only of food—by far the most important item. 

The final column, “ Real wages,’’-shows the actual wage expressed 
in terms of its buying power, so far as food is concerned. ‘The table 
thus compiled is as follows: 

INDEX NUMBERS OF NOMINAL, ACTUAL, AND REAL WAGES AND OF RETAIL 

PRICES OF FOOD AND PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT, IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1900 

TO 1928 
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1 Middle of year. 2 End of year. 








Whether or not the “actual wage”’ be accepted as a valid standard, 
it will be observed that the wage earner’s condition has shown a 
fairly steady downward trend since 1900. Even the nominal wage has 
not kept pace with the rise in retail prices. At the end of 1921, it is 
true, it showed a greater increase over the 1900 figure than retail 
food prices showed, but with this exception, food prices rose earlier and 
farther, and fell more slowly and not so far as nominal wages. 
When real wages are considered, the discrepancy is greater. 

In discussing the results shown, the writers of the article give full 
weight to the unsatisfactory character of the data used, and base 
upon it an appeal for a closer study of such matters, and the publica- 
tion of unassailable official figures on wages, cost of living, and related 
matters. In the absence of such data, it emphasizes the fact that 
such compilations as these ‘‘must be treated more as a general 
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indication of how things are going than a copper-bottomed statistica| 
table.” Nevertheless, the table is given for what it is worth, in the 
hope that it may lead to fuller studies. 


— www 
<p e oo Ga 





Cost of Living in Spain 


HE May, 1924, Bulletin of the Institute of Social Reform of 
Spain contains (pp. 1021-1025) data on the cost of certain food 
articles in April, 1924, and a comparison of the prices on that 

date with pre-war prices. The table following compares the average 
prices of 12 food articles in the provincial capitals of Spain in Apri, 
1924, with the average for the six-month period from April to Sep- 
tember, 1914, and also gives the prices of these articles in Mt adrid and 
Barcelona in April, 1924. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD IN PROVINCIAL CAPITALS OF 
SPAIN, APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, 1914, AND APRIL, 1924, AND IN MADRID AND BA hve. 
LONA, APRIL, 1924 


[1 peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quar! 
































| 
Provincial capitals 
| 
, Tot : | Madrid Barc , 
Article Urit April to ; ty 
: Per cent of April, 1924 | April, 124 
| a April, 1924 increase | 
| 
; Pesetas Pesetas | ~Pesetas Pesetas 
ee eee er “Eee 0. 40 0. 55 38 0. 60 | 0. 65 
SS ere ae eae ik ih 1. 95 3. 35 72 3. 60 | 5, 00 
| NS BE, € ; Cage pa gS. 1. 69 3. 47 105 1. 80 3. 00 
lind cb Cerwin dc eee ae 1. 44 2. 42 68 4. 00 | 5 
OD, Acncnciemmecdvolbilteastan ee 18 . 34 89 . 20 | 60 
IEE ET ae Obi sire 87 1, 24 43 . 80 | 1. 75 
Rice © © C2epeseon cbceveec cutut st a SD deccee 63 . 86 37 ° 80 1, 25 
J. cnecapempanododliel ieee 38 . 56 47 . 70 . 60 
0 SE Cre a OO ics 43 . 65 51 . 80 . 80 
ES ER AS Rae Dozen... -. 1. 63 2. 35 44 1. 80 1.00 
SP RES LY RE Kilogram --. 1. 03 1. 91 85 1. 65 | 1, 85 
Gibb pbde nds deliesliiedabctien Liter........ 1, 33 2. 16 62 2. 10 0 
All articles combined .-|............-.|..-- 222. Je. ee 66. 1 oo ee 











Index numbers ? of retail prices of the same 12 articles of food 
combined are shown in the following table for the specified dates, in 
the provincial capitals and in other towns of Spain: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF 12 FOOD ARTICLES COMBINED, IN TIE 
PROVINCIAL CAPITALS AND IN OTHER TOWNS OF SPAIN, ON SPECIFIED DATES 


[April, 1909, to March, 1914=100} 






































inciall Other fnctal 
Vv vincial| Other 
Period eapi- | towns Period capi- | towns 
tals 
April, 1909, to March, 1914_..-....__- 100. 0 | 100.0 || October, 1921, to March, 1922__..._- 173.5 | 185.7 
October, 1915, to March, 1916.....--_- 117. 6 | 118.4 || April to’ September, 1923... __. 173.0 | 188.2 
April to September, 1916. ._........-- 120, 3 | 123.4 || October, 1922, to March, 1923___.__- 164.2] 170.0 
October, 1916, to March, 1917_.._-__-- 135, 6 | 125.6 || April to September, 1923........._. 165.1] 173.3 
A to Sep 1917_.--......_.. 136. 1 | 139.8 Aye BE ee GEES Ft ed 165. 3 (1) 
October, 1917, to a eae 145. 4 | 149.3 |} November, 1923_............_._.__- 165.4] (') 
A to tember, 1918._........_.. 161. 8 | 172.8 | RA GREE oe ae 165.9} () 
8, to 1919... meee ee 167, 7 178. 5 January, 1 S © Come eces owen an conan 169. 7 \ ) 
April to Reptembes lien t: 180.0 | 190.9 || February, 1924............-._._ 167.8} () 
, 1919, to M: 920..022.02. 192. 3 | 208.1 || March, i924...-.------2- 2-222 169.0} () 
A Ro -denedane 220.3 || April, 1924. -- 1720] () 
October, to March, 1921... 175.1 | 185.5 || May, 1924......................... 173.2) () 
April to September, 1921_............ 176.3 | 198.0 
* Boletin de Estadistica, Madrid, April-June, 1924, pp. 26, 27. 1 Not reported. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 














Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor as of May 15, 1924 
T tic Bureau of Labor Statistics has just completed the compila- 





tion of the union scale of wages and hours of labor of 894,343 

members of organized trades in 66 of the principal cities of the 
United States as of May 15, 1924, which will be published later in 
bulletin form. ‘The present article is a summary of this report. 

In all trades taken collectively the hourly union wage rate on May 
15, 1924, was higher in the United States than in any preceding year, 
being 8.3 per cent higher than on the same date in 1923, 99.8 per cent 
higher than in 1917, 128.1 per cent higher than in 1913, 141.5 per cent 
higher than in 1910, and 154.2 per cent higher than in 1907. 

All hourly rates have been converted to equivalent weekly rates 
and all weekly rates have been reduced to equivalent hourly rates. 
Taken collectively, weekly rates in 1924 were 7.9 per cent higher 
than in 1923, 90.6 per cent higher than in 1917, 134.1 per cent higher 
than in 1907. Because of reductions in hours of labor, weekly rates 
have not increased to the same extent as hourly rates. In 1924 the 
regular hours of labor were 0.4 per cent lower than in 1923, 4.6 per 
cent lower than in 1917, 6.1 per cent lower than in 1913, 7.1 per cent 
lower than in 1910, and 8.5 per cent lower than in 1907. 

The first table shows by index numbers the change in union wage 
rates and hours of labor from 1907 to 1924. The base (100) is 1913. 
These index numbers include all trades and all cities covered in pre- 
ceding years except street-railway motormen and conductors, for 
whom hours vary according to theirrun. The number of trades and 
cities has varied from year to year. 



















TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES AS OF MAY EACH YEAR, 1907 TO 1924 


[1913= 100.0] 








Index numbers of— Index numbers of— 
















































bincy Rate of Saisie aaa Year Rate of Full-time} Rate of 

| wages ours | | per om wages | hours a... 

| per hour | per week | ¥.1 time per hour per week | f11 time 
ee aa 89. 7 102. 6 a) eae eee 107. 2 98. 8 106. 2 
|, eae 91.0 102. 1 FS Sareea ae 114. 1 98. 4 112.4 
eT 91.9 101.9 _t) 5) Sees aee 132.7 97.1 129. 6 
ne i oS Sa 04. 4 101. 1 SS § Jee 154. 5 94. 7 147.8 
eee | = 96.0 100. 7 96.5 |] 1920................ 199. 0 93. 8 188. 5 
RR paeae 97. 6 100. 3 33 t Serre 205. 3 93. 9 193.3 
oy ee 100. 0 100. 0 908.0 © Bees... 22... 24---- | =: 193. 1 | 94.4 183. 6 
pe ee | 101.9 99. 6 101.6 |} 1923_.......... aa 210. 6 | 94. 3 198. 6 
eae grates errata | 102.8 99. 4 Ft PS 228. 1 | 93. 9 214.3 
a a - | | 











_Table 2 shows the average union wage rate per hour, average full- 
ime working hours per week, the number of quotations on which 
1924 averages are based, and index numbers of hourly rates for se- 
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lected years 1913 to 1924. The index numbers for other years an (p “E2 
available back to 1907, but are omitted for want of space. For some O% ” 
trades data were not collected as early as 1913, hence there can })e {| => 
index numbers for them on a 1913 base. 

All trades are not found in all cities or, if there, they do not hayp 
effective recognized union scales. 

In some cities there may be several groups within a trade each wii} 
a different rate. Each group is counted as a separate quotation. 


Tu cows puting an average rate each rate quoted is multiplied by th. 
number of union members having such rate. The products are added Bn” 
and the sum divided by the grand total of membership; in other words, Be!” 
the rates are wei by the number of union members. This mer. [sip 
bership is furnished the bureau for this sole purpose and is held ff stom’ 
strictly confidential. Pe. 

A city may enter into an average one year because the trade has ay Structe 
effective wage scale, but that city may drop out the next year because Brin 
the trade can not enforce its scale. Hence the grand average possibly Hy 
we 4 vary to a greater extent than the rate in any city reporting for 
both years. The index numbers are computed from these averaces, 


Index numbers have not been computed for the several wage groups. BB cuc: 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS Pre 
























































WEEX, AND INDEX NUMBERS, FOR SELECTED YEARS, OF HOURLY RATES B (sep ae 
N 13 eas 
————— - — A 
| } 
Num- sverem - Index numbers of rates of wages per hour ver: 
ber of] per hour (1913= 100.0) | age ; 
Trade quota- — 
Sema, | Five k Longst 
1 May, | May,| May,| May, | May,| May,| May,| May, Mo; 
1923 | 1924 | 1917 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 192: GRAN 
tt Granit 
BAKERY TRADES Stonec 
EE REET SS 257 286 }$0. 921 |$0.946 | 116.7 | 264.0 | 278.7 | 267.0 | 276.0 | 283.5 47.6 
BUILDING TRADES ~ ‘ : 
Asbestos workers..............- Fee fo) 1. SS See See ae eee 4. () 
ee EMER Ce gern 67 1321 | 1.398 | ¥o7.4 | 174.7 | 172.71 168.4] 191.1 | 2022 440 Laund 
Sewer, tunnel, and caisson_ 14] 1. 584 | 1.668 ' 103.4 | 152.3) 153.2) 149.0) 159.6! 167.3) 440 
\ Building laborers. -__._________- 60 | .728| .809)| 117.2] 225.9) 227.7} 213.9] 218.1] 2424) 444 Li 
i a RR Ras ™. 67 | 1. 084 _- 115. 2 | 194.8 | 197.8} 183.1] 204.0} 218. a 44.0 inem 
fllwrights.. ............. 1] 1.164] 1.251{ @) |{__.___- eee er Stell 44.3 
Parquetry-floor layers... .._ 8 | 1. 262 | 1. 262 | 116.4 | 219.0 | 219.6] 220.6 | 222.0) 222.0, 43.4 
Wharf and bridge..______- Ab. fh, 6 Ue SR ee ee 68 ee 44.0) lack: 
Cement finishers......._______- 58 | 1.113 | 1.231] 108.9] 182 9 | 188 4] 174.7] 191.2] 211.4) 443 peor 
MOM ows cance ssssesececed 11 | .805| .895 | 105.94 225.9} 226.2{ 216.7) 223.4] 248.3) 44.0 at 
Composition roofers...........- hye ¢a > ee. @ Se gee Sone Geert Ree Re 14.0 
ROOT” FS NE rte Tee 8 Sere rire: Cer eee epee Bry, Boiler 
Elevator constructors.......... 44| 1.115} 1.252 wr em aoe gee RR 44.1 
steninhtenns eeeetl aan 44! .806| .888 tales toe Mol a ck. .....| 441 pan 
Engineers, portable and hoist- rd 
AG Sls, EC CS SIT 95 | 1.141 | 1.213 | 108.1 | 175.6] 178.2) 168.0] 185.5) 197.2) 441 Mach 
TR, aR EAC 21 | 1.041] 1.099] (1) LE aaa Perera Tt ae 44.0 abt 
Ho@ earriers._............._.-- 51 | .788| .823] 117.0} 232.4/| 237.8] 197 1 | 215.4] 224.9) 44! wn 
Inside wiremen________...____- 61 | 1.079 | 1.207 | 113.9 | 192.0] 201.9 | 100.4 | 197.1} 220.5) 43.9 Metal 
Fixture hangers. ..._..._._- 15 | 1.065 | 1.149} 117.9 | 198.8 | 202.5 | 102.2 | 205.6} 221.8) 43.9 Mold 
Piece work................. 21 97.720 saap0)° oy |... oe ee 13.8 Patte 
Time work... .............. 61 | 1.188 | 1.282] 110.2] 188.9) 192.1] 180.5 | 100.3 | 215.1] 43.9 
M BINNS. sidcbidetiithenes 46 | 1.188 as 102.5 | 158.4 | 160.6 | 167.3 | 178.0 | 186.1} 44.0 
Ate... soc ee. 8| .873} . 107.8 | 216.2} 215.3 | 200.1 | 216.2| 234 14.0 
Mosaic and terazzo workers_____ 71 .978] 8.155 J) eS Ee 2S Ree eee 44.0 
| i iil ETE: A RR 1, 108 | 1.168} 117.0 | 206.0] 212.8] 199.1 | 218.7 | 230.5] 428 
Sn catteath tides ocediene 13 | 1.125 | 1.057 | 117.6 | 204.7 | 207.1 | 197.2] 206.5] 194.1] 421 
eile EAE IO 45 | 1.330} 1.515 | 107.0] 189.9] 196.1 | 194.3 | 210.0] 239.2| 42.5 
Plasterers _..............-..--.- 67 | 1. 306 | 1.464 | 107.5 | 170.7 | 180.6 | 173.5 | 193.2} 216.1) 45.7 
Ben dirtier donee 39 | .872] .937] 112.3] 213.5 | 219,1 | 192.6! 212.0} 227.8) 4.8 
Plumbers and gas fitters______. 73 | 1.151 | 1/255 | 106.5} 172.1 | 181.1 | 168.2] 185.6] 202.4] 440 
~~ 1 No data 1913. * Per 1,000 laths. 
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queue 2-—AVERAGE WAGE RATES PER HOUR, AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER 
WEEK, ANDINDEX NUMBERS, FOR SELECTED YEARS, OF HOURLY RATES BASED 
ON 1913—Continue d 
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be t 
10 
Num- A ee Index numbers of rates of wages per hour Aver- 
hs : ber of per hour (1913= 100.0) | age 
uve quota- | : 
: May, | ray, | May, | May, | May, | May,| May, | May,| May, | May. 
with 1924 ay, ay, ay, ay, ay, ay,| 2 ay, ay, | May, 
1923 | 1924 | 1917 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 
| the 
l BUILDING TRADES—concluded | 
(i ¢ A 
; Plumbers’ laborers......-...... 8 |$0. 879 ($0. 966 | OBES St ae et See 44.6 
TCS, B® Sheet-metal workers... -__....- 54 | 1.065 | 1.169] 111.6} 198.2 | 2023 | 187.5 | 201.9 | 221.7 | 44.1 
lem. 9 Ship carpenters. ------...-....- 13)] Oe eee eee Ot... o3.....-1.......1......- hoe 44.4 
: Slate and tile roofers -_.__._.... TEE EY PL ae ee eee eS Wer | 44.0 
held MM steam fitters...........2-77 207. 80 | 1.052 | 1.207 | 110.3] 1788 | 171.3 | 167.6 | 175.6 | 201.5| 44.0 
CO ee 45 . 751 . 832 | 113. 1 | 227.3 | 220.3 | 226.1 | 240.1 | 266.0| 44.0 
Stone masens .......-.-....-.-- 54 | 1.297 | 1.375 | 109.6 } 188.1 | 193.0 | 179.7 | 212.5 | 225.2) 44.1 
iS an Structural-irom workers... __._- 70 | 1.109 | 1.259 | 109.9 | 179.4] 184.0] 166.6] 178.4 | 202.5 44.0 
7 aS a 35 | 1.086 | 1.204} 109.0} 180.3 | 183.0] 168.2] 174.7 | 193.7) 44.0 
ause Finishers’ helpers -_.-_-__. i 10 | .838] .953 | 109.9 | 203.6 | 206.0 | 204.8 | 206.5 | 234.9) 44.0 
ibly Tile APO igo ode ctcs cose ces - ~~~ 52 | 1.140 | 1.204 | 107.6 | 162.6] 161.9 | 159.2 | 174.0} 197.5 | 44.0 
IDLY Helpers.....c...-..-----...| 13] .798] .869] 110.7} 226.9] 231.6] 217.4 | 2224 | 2422) 44.0 
ea y — 
So for Average for building | | 
ies, ee RARE age | OEP f iEEe 1 SPEED Esnonkesksscobadies sopedincceonselecesses ee 
Ups. CHAUFFEURS AND TEAMSTERS | 1 eet Bao 
AND DRIVERS | 
P Dp | | 
SER Ml Chauffeurs...........-.......-- | 201 | .574] .597 | 112.9 | 200.1 | 202.5 | 191.2 | 197.7 | 205.6 | 57.7 
Teamsters and drivers. ......-- | 174] .590] .642) 113.9 | 215.4 | 223.0 | 212.7 | 224.9] 244.7| 56.5 
= Average for chauffeurs | 
and teamsters and driv- 
A ver- i a Sl ‘ ° 9 Ga leeeasoo eo oetnsoeboatedoeseolecoecoecalocecce= 
hours FREIGHT HANDLERS 
pe r 
week, Longshoremen...............-- 
1924 GRANITE AND STONE TRADES | 
eT ii Granite eutters_...........-_--. | 65 | 1.089 | 1.097 | 109.3 189. 5 | 209.0 | 208.6 | 212.7 | 214.2 44.0 
Stonecutters. ...-.........--. lil 1 110. 6 | 183. £ . 5 212.9 44.0 
17.6 Average for granite and | 
—— stone trades. _.......... ‘ SNS” ee Re oe eee Se 
LAUNDRY WORKERS 
14 0) 
14.0 Laundry workers... -.........- ris . {_ SS eee eee ae ae 
44.0 = 
44.6 ’ LINEMEN | 
44) a alana eae ap ‘ PE Endatedaclisecatadinbebarisacecatemndintiiacen 
14.3 
43.4 METAL TRADES 
44.0 
14 3 Blacksmiths, manufacturing i 
44,0) and jobbing shops............ . 113.9 | 210.7 | 204.6 | 197.6 | 202.9]}1943) 445 
44.0 *  —-_ st eee ge 17 | .853 | .796 | 121.5 | 240.0 | 240.4 | 240.4 | 244.7 | 228.3) 44.5 
44.0 Boiler makers, manufacturing 
44. 1 and jobbing shops... .......-- 62| .812| .847 | 114.4 | 188.3 | 192.4 | 175.2 | 183.5 | 191.5 46. 4 
44.1 TD 50 | .606| .672)| 114.5 | 196.2 | 213.0 | 189.9 | 194.7] 215.9] 46.8 
Coppersmiths,................- JR JES |) See eeepeet Sees Rs Ss ee 44.6 
44.1 Core makers - SS a ie 38 . 848 - 916 | 123.3 | 234.0 | 214.0 | 188.1 | 214.7 | 231.9 47.5 
44.0 Machinists, manufacturing and 
44.1 jobbing shops...............- 89 | .823| .873 | 127.1 | 208.9 | 205.6 | 192.8 | 200.6] 212.8} 46.8 
43.9 GRO: 64 155 -- s- 52u-.-5 19| .713| .840 | 117.6 | 210.3 | 200.6 | 187.7 | 243.8 | 287.2] 46.2 
43.9 Metal polishers and buffers_._. 32 . 934 - 928 | 119.5 | 245.8 | 233.6 | 229.3 | 248.8 | 247.2 | 47.4 
Molders, from-=-.:--...-......- 49 . 843 . 918 | 123.8 | 234.9 | 215.6 | 192.1 | 217.1 | 236.4] 47.2 
43.8 Pattern makers...............- 53 | 1.028 | 1.039 | 124.1 | 242.7 | 234.2 | 214.0] 218.1 | 220.4) 45.7 
43.9 
44.0 Average for metal trades.| a ie fe rte pleat en's eke VA earte 46.7 
14.0 —— <== | 
44.0 MILLWORK 
42.8 : 
42.1 Carpenters _. ebbbosdSdidbvisiséed 33} .935 | 1.020 | 114.9 | 219.4 | 239.6 | 219.1 | 236.9 | 258.4 45.1 
42.5 TT itn Mi RNS Sem Gaye Rast a ped | 44.1 
13.7 Painters, hardwood finishers... 17 | 1.068 | 1.129 | 123.9 | 238.7 | 252.5 | 244.7 | 253.7 | 268.2) 42.8 
13.8 
4.0 Average for millwork..... 60 | .956 | 1.036:|__.___. MER FS See Te Re 44.8 
— i j } | —— 





















1 No data 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE ne 


RATES PER HOUR, AVERAGE FULL-TIME Hours PER 
WEEK, ANDINDEXN ’ 
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ON 1913—Concluded of 
—=——$—$$_. ay 
; . Average rate are : ve 
Num- of wages Index numbers of rates of wages per hour —  ver- : 
Trade or ty er in 
Moar’ | May, | May, | May, | May, | May,| May, | May, | May, \i°"° th 
1923 | 1924 | 1917 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 192% | 19247) jy04' TI 
bei be ary — in 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: an 
BOOK AND JOB ' i 
a 
Bindery women._......._..__._- 49 }90. 507 (90. 514 |......-).....-}.----2 fo... AEDS as 15.0 he 
i | SPREE See Ee 93 | 0.907 | 0.947 | 108.3 | 204.0 | 220.1 | 211.2 | 224.0 | 233 9 44.7 Ie 
| RR ae 76 | 1.024 | 1.069 | 107.4 | 190.6 | 219.6 | 228.4 | 228.5 | 238.5 44 0 th 
Electrotypers: 
Batterymen and builders__ 19 | .818 | .852 | 115.6 | 220.6 | 270.6 | 209.6 | 208.8 | 217.5) 47.3 tre 
Finishers and molders____-- 48 | 1.193 | 1.237 | 112.4 | 187.3 | 208.7 | 218.2 | 232.3 | 240.8 | 44¢ 
Machine operators: 
Piece work . ..........-....- Dit] RG UPR ee eee ee ee 140) 15) 
2) » , , Ce ee ee 71 | 1.062 | 1.109 | 104.1 | 174.6 | 200.6 | 200.0} 203.8) 2129 4 9 
Machine tenders __...........-- 22 | 1.088 | 1. 165 | 103.4 | 174.7 | 198.2] 198.4 | 200.2/ 214.4) 44 9 19 
Machinist operators.__..__..__- 33 | 1.028 | 1.039 | 103.0 | 151.1 | 161.0] 167.0} 169.8} 171.6) 439 ‘of 
Photo-engravers._......._______ 41 | 1.043 | 1.117 |___-.--}_-2-- rare Pease FM ’ 44.0 ra 
assistants and feeders....| 141] .781| .774| 110.1 | 227.7 | 245.8 | 238.0} 266.2 / 263.8) 445 19 
ressmen: 
Cytinder.. 25-522 -: 151 | 1.052 | 1.083 | 105.8 | 184.5 | 205.5 | 200.8 | 216.7 | 223.1 447 
SR RR VOTERS OR 120 859 | .885 | 109.2 | 200.4 | 231.7 | 226.5 | 235.8 | 242.9!) 447 eh. 
Av for printing and . 3 — j 
ublishing. Book and im 
> antes Sag -| 865} .926} .965 |... ZB. ae een tr eeee 44.4 In¢ 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: | inh a ted Ga aad ee a - an 
NEWSPAPER mi 
Compositors: pe 
| at Se Se 88 | 1.013 | 1.076 | 105.1 | 160.7 | 174.9 | 176.3 | 177.9] 129.0 16.1 
Night work. ............... 79 | 1.151 | 1.211 | 104.1 | 158.0 | 171.7 | 176.2 | 178.2] 187.5 | 45.3 an 
Machine operators, day work: pa 
Tee C:. =... $13 | 139 | *%.131 | 101.4 | 128.6 | 119.6 | 120.5 | 125.0] 117.8!) 42.0 
, .. oe ae 82 | 1.031 | 1.089 | 105.9 | 167.5 | 175.5 | 180.6] 183.1 | 193.4 |} 45.5 
Machine operators, night work: : 
Piece work............_...- 311 | %.160) % 158] 99.8 | 120.0] 104.6 | 106.0] 1123] 110.9! 404 cre 
Time work_.........._.___. 68 | 1.130 | 1. 200 | 104.9 | 162.2 | 169.9 | 174.1 | 175.5 | 186.4) 45.0 an 
Machine tenders (machinists) : 
 _ Sa eee oe 67 | 1.064 | 1.126 | 102.8 | 171.7 | 178.5 | 180.2! 180.9 | 191.5) 45.8 ) 
~~  _, err 58 | 1.179 | 1.247 | 102.4 | 165.4 | 170.8 | 172.4] 173.0] 183.9 45.4 b “ 
Machinist operators: ; € 
Ss See 11 | 1.007 | 1.091 | 104.1 | 123.2 | 163.8 | 165.5 | 166.8 | 180.7 16.0 
Night work.............._. 10 | 1.040 | 1.132 | 104.4 | 138.7 | 153.9 | 160.4 | 151.1 | 164.5 7 
Photo-engravers: | pe! 
Lo. ae MR ee ae oe Ree A ee ecw She 
EER Fes oe oe ge er Ree rae U Be oe ee } 42,2 
Pressmen, web presses: - 
ee eee 130; .871 | .952 | 104.3 | 169.5 | 184.1 | 180.3 | 182.4] 199.4 7.1 
Wignt Woek................ 108 | .987 | 1.124 | 103.1 | 171.5 | 184.9 | 167.7 | 169.6 | 193.2) 42.3 
Stereotypers: 4 
Day work.................- 61} .922| .951 | 105.0 | 149.8 | 173.9 | 171.8 | 174.9] 180.4] 47.3 
Night work. ............... 56 | 1.082 | 1.107 | 104.6 | 150.9 | 176.3 | 172.7 | 178.6) 182.8) 428 
Av for printing and : 
publishing: Newspaper_; 905 | 1.047 | 1.111 |.-...--!.....--}..--2.-/----_}-- ------ | 45.4 
STREET RAILWAYS | 
Motormen and conductors......| 235 | .603| .650/....___|_ eee eee! PPIs) ge ia... 
+ rae = . 
Average for all trades 4_.._| 4,797 | .952| 1.031 | 114.6 | 199.0 | 205.3 | 193.1 | 210.6 | 228.1 | 45.9 
| 








5 Per 1,000 ems. 
* Does not include street railway motormen and conductors. 


In the above table hourly rates only are considered. Equivalent 
weekly rates do not exactly parallel hourly rates because of changes 
in working hours. 
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Table 3 shows the per cent of increase in weekly wage rates in each 

of the specified earlier years as compared with 1924. Data are not 
available earlier than 1907. For lack of space certain intervening 
vears are omitted. 
' The figures are not index numbers, but may be converted into 
index numbers with a shifting base. The first line of the table shows 
that the weekly rate of bakers in 1924 was 194.6 higher than in 1907. 
This means that the rate was nearly three times as much in 1924 as 
in 1907. Read as index numbers the figures would be 1907 as 100, 
and 1924 as 294.6. A glance down the column for 1907 shows that 
all trades appearing except three, had weekly rates more than doubled 
between 1907 and 1924. An increase of 100 per cent indicates that 
the rate had doubled, an increase of 200 per cent that the rate has 
trebled, ete. 

The 1913 figures for bakers show that the weekly rate in 1924 was 
150.7 per cent higher than in 1913, or changed to index numbers, if 
1913 is 100 then 1924 is 250.7 or stated in a different way the weekly 
rate of 1924 was a trifle more than two and a half times the rate of 
1913. 

Comparing 1924 full-time wages per week with those of 1923, the 
changes noted in individual trades are as follows: Bakers show an 
increase of 3 per cent. In the building trades, 18 trades show an 
increase of 10 per cent or more, while 21 show less than 10 per cent, 
and 2 trades show a decrease. Of those showing the greater increases, 
mosaic and terrazzo workers show 18.1 per cent, steam fitters 14.8 
per cent, structural-iron workers, finishers’ helpers, 13.8 per cent, 
and tile layers 13.6. The trades showing a decrease were fresco 
painters 3.2 per cent and parquetry-floor layers 0.3 per cent. 

In the metal trades, three trades decreased and seven showed in- 
creases, boilermakers’ helpers showing an increase of 10.9 per cent 
and machinists’ helpers 18.1 per cent. 

All three trades reported for millwork show increases, the highest 
being glaziers, with an increase of 14.4 per cent. 

All printing trades showed slight increases, ranging from 0.3 to 7.9 
per cent. 
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TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FULL-TIME RATES OF WAGES PER WE EK IN TA 
1924 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS 
Per cent of increase in full-time rates of wages per week in 1921 . 
compared with— 
Occupation oa 
1907 | 1910 | 1913 | 2017 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | jon 
BAKERY TRADES , 
Rite. es - ii ss dds 194.6 | 171.7] 150.7] 119.5] 840] 47.7] 69] 23) 58) 29, Bo 
} C ) 
BUILDING TRADES M ‘ 
Mi 
Asbestos workers_.............. (*) (*) (*) 90.5) 71.0) 421 9.4 8.2] 15.8 | 1.7 ws 
Briekiayers....0.2....-......-- 105.9 | 104.5 | 989] 87.0] 74.1] 569] 15.2] 66) 19.5 | 5.4 Me 
Sewer, tunnel,andcaisson__| (*) (4) 67.2} 61.7} 50.7] 47.6 9. 8 9.2) 122 1.8 Pa 
YQ Building laborers........._____- 137.6 | 134.3} 1221} 991] 7026] 529] 661 5.9! 134] W> 
— |<< eines 135. 4 | 126.3) 1160; 883 73. 1 50. 5 12. 5 10.9 18. 4 7.1 
I et (@) f (4) 86.0] 73.5| 43.4] 13.9] 117 7.4] 74 
Parquetry-floor layers__.__- (4) 1) | 107.5) 7811) 67.1] 46.6 .5 .3 ani 363 Ca 
Wharf and bridge_..______- (1) (1) (4) 86.3} 69.0] 687] 224] 8&8) 221 | 7.6 Gl 
Cement finishers____._________. 118. 9 | 113.7 | 103.0) 91.0} 73.9] 56.2/ 156] 121] 21.0! 10% Pai 
SOP a 181.7 | 164.3 | 146.5 | 133.6] 101.0| 76.3 9.9 9.8 14.6] 11.2 
—— a anschpaagere (*) (*) (1) | 108.0) 84.0) 65.6) 167] 121] 17.3) j PRI 
eed. adeietie |. add (4) (4) (@) 74.9) 60.1 44.7 .9 3.1 6.3 | ‘4 
Elevator constructors_.________ (2) (1) (1) 86.0] 75.0] 51.3] 17.9] 11.5] 194] 123 
te ee (@) (4) (@) 105. 6 92. 5 60. 2 14.4 10. 0 15.6! 10.9 Bi 
Engineers, portable and hoisting 3 t 87.2); 76.5) 563} 444) 12.0 97) 17.0 6.4 Bo 
se cone koe 1) 1 (4 (*) 69.4; 58.5; 100; 119] 11.5) 7 Co 
Hod cauriers........-.u...-.-... 130.1 | 127.6) 123.5] 915) 63.9] 406/ 2738.11 253) 141 13 Ek 
Inside wiremen____._...._____- 138. 1 | 121.5 | 113.7 91.0 71.8 51. 1 14.9 $. 2 15. 8 11.9 
Fixture hangers _.._.._____- 1) (4) 111.9} 85.4) 66.2] 529 14.1 9.1 14. 5 7.4 
eS 4S are eo 1 (1) 110.7} 93.7 79. 5 62. 1 14.1 12.2 ons 2:7 M: 
Marble setters. __-............. 101.9] 98.1 84.6] 80.7] 71.9] 55.3 17.5 15.8 18. 3 16 Ms 
ML ha ee id (@) (@) 134.1 | 119.2 | 109.8] 83.6 8.6 88) 17.0; 8&3 M: 
Mosaie and terrazzo workers... (1) (1) (4) 100.0; 91.6] 783] 20.4] 17.6] 210 18. 1 Ph 
Painters Pre 
Fn ae ee 152.3 | 135.7 | 120.0} 89.8 72.74 47.7 12,2 86 4) 5.3 Pre 
re g ¢ 85.5} 60.0] 54.3) 31.7] 72.0] 2728 L3i 273.2 
ewaamabiahanhe — hskts 3 1 pes 1) G 126.2; 113.5] 95.2] 62.8) 20.6 16.9 17.9 11.5 
lai ERIS AS I 120.9 | 119.0} 112.5] 10L0] 90.9] 65.6} 27.0} 206); 25.3! 11.9 
Plasterers’ laborers__...__.____- 144.4 | 181.1 | 124.0} 101.6) 74.91] 53.9 6.2 3.8) 18.3 7.2 PRI 
Plumbers and gas fitters... _.__ 119.3} 112.3) 98.6) 883) 7L5} 51.9} 17.4] 11.8) 181 } 9.1 
Plumbers’ laborers.__...__.___- (1) (1) (4) C) 88.8] 67.1} I5.77 151) 15.4) 10.4 
Sheet-metal workers.___..___.__ 147.6 | 133.4 | 116.0) 95.4] 67.9} 53.0} 143 9.5] 181 9.7 Co 
Ship carpenters. ............... (1) e & 68.5 | 36.8] 25.2} 105] 128) 22.9 9.6 
Slate and tile roofers__.........| (4) 1) 107.9; 90.0] 67.5} 20.61 180) 23.5) 10.8 
Steam fitters................... 124.3} 1114} 961) 80.3] 66.3} 483.3 124 17.6} 20,1 4.8 M: 
Steam fitters’ helpers__........- 208. 0 | 182.7 | 161.0 | 132.3 | 103.4 69. 6 17.1 20. 9 17.7 10. 8 
OEE ST 135. 2} 133.0 | 122.4 | 103.6) 85.4] 66.7] 19.7] 16.4) 25,1 1.8 
Structural-iron workers. .._.<..| 122.3 | 112.3} 100.0; 83.4/ 59.8} 42.0] 129] 10.1! 21.5] 13.5 Mi 
Finishers__................. ) 94.0) 738 50.3] 41.7 7.4 6&8) 15.0] 10.9 
Finishers’ helpers. ........-. 1 1 130.9 | 113.2] 91.0] 587] 154] 140] 147) 13.8 
lh 1 1 04.0) 82.9] 77.6] 63.4} 21.8] 221) 24.5] 13.6 Mi 
a eS 1 a 136.4 | 118.6 ]111.8] 76.2 7.6 6.3] 12.3 8.9 
CHAUFFEURS AND TEAMSTERS Ph 
AND DRIVERS 
at itiehsmenawenet () (1) 80.9} 65.7] 465] 242) 44] 37] 85] 4.3 Pr 
Teamsters and drivers.........-. () (@) 116.1] 92.4] 689] 37.1! 10.6 8&3] 12.4 7.2 
FREIGHT HANDLERS Ste 
Freight handlers. -...........-- (4) (4) 95.6) 644) 41.1] 312 9. 6 8&1] 21.8] 140 
GRANITE AND STONE TRADES v4 
Granite outters............ 2... 131.8 | 125.8] 113.5] 95.9] 64.7] 39.3] 13.0 2.6 3.7 1.1 
| EE Tae 1185] 117.1} 1103} 90.9) 804] 520] 159] 123] 172) 74 ® 
LAUNDRY WORKERS 
Laundry workers............... (1) @) (4) 65.8 | 56.2] 27.8 4.3 2,2 2.8] () 
rT 
LINEMEN 
FT ae ‘tiieasilaiiial () @) (4) (4) (4) (4) 6.6 8 8.9 4.3 
METAL TRADES lt 
TRIED... ok ne cece cwcenne 94.9} 83.5] 77.5] 58.6] 15.6 8.9) 781) 275.4) 216) 241 _ 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... _.......- 148.9] 115.6 | 109.8] 76.6) 249) 15.0] 748] 25.1] 24.7] 76. . 1 
Ee 106.6! 94.4) 80.7] 63.2] 23.51 13.5 354 21.5 8.6 4.2 19: 
1 No data. 2 Lower. 3 No change. 
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TABLE 3—PER CENT OF INCREASE IN FULL-TIME RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK IN 
1924 AS COMPARED WITH SPECIFIED PRECEDING YEARS—Concluded 








| Per cent of increase in full-time rates of wages per week in 1924 as 
compared with— 
Oceupation 
























































| | 
1907 1910 1913 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 | 1922 | 1923 
au ae -—+— tnd eres el 
METAL TRADES—coneluded | 
| 
Boilermakers’ helpers__..__...._| 141.1 | 135.6 | 11L.0] 89.6 41.0} 26.0 14. 6 3. 4 12.8 10. § 
Coppersmiths. ...............- ; (i (4) (@) 72.5 | 42.7 19. | 3. 6 6. 6 io, & 
Machinists... ...........-.......]| 116.3 | 104.5] 99.7] 629] 25.9] 15.0] 26] 3.5] 101] 5. 
Machinists’ helpers._........../ () (4) 168.4} 129.5; 838.3] 68.7] 340] 31.9 49.1 | 18. 
Metal polishers and buffers..._|_ (2) @) 11244] 93.3) 564] 35.9 Me 6.0] 8&7) 2 
Molders and coremakers.._____| 132.4 | 123.5]1083] 73.1) 385| 262) 2.3! g1] ae! 7. 
Patternmakers................. 13922] 111.2] 999] 67.7) 286] 121] 29.91 257] 35) J 
MILLWORK | 
CE aden oes acy aa~i-k OO () | 133.81117.9| 97.6] 69.7) 187) 81] 182) 9 
(ae thine ky dhe aol (4) (1) (Q) 141.8 | 124.6 66. 7 27.8 22.7; 19.4 14. 
Painters: Hardwood finishers- -| (1) (4 145.3 | 100.3; 90.2) 57.1 14.4 9.8! 10.6 6. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: | i | 
BOOK AND JOB 
Bindery women........._...... () | @ | @ |154] 929] 422] 79!) 10) 55) 1. 
Book binders _- ecawenssccce| SO! tae Lise e 1 eee 79. 0 40.2) 6.6] 4.7 | 9.9 | 4. 
Compositors.-~.-............--.| 146.3 | 135.3 | 119.0] 103.9] 84.6] 510] 149 60) G1) © 
Electrotypers: | 
Batterymen and builders___' 163.3 | 150.1 | 126.3} 96.2] 80.8] 55.5 2.0 7 16.2 8.2 3. 
Finishers and molders_._.._| 148.7 | 146.2 | 127.9 | 10.2] 95.6{ 71.8/ 220 44] 111) 3. 
Machine operators.............| 112.3 | 107.1 95.21 87.2) 72.1 42. 6 Gi 3.44 SS 2 
Machine tenders (machinists) - (4) () 98.8} 91.9) 7490) 42.2 13. 6 86) 87) 7. 
Machinist operators....______- (1) (1) 62.0] 562] 496] 314) 63; 38) 22) L. 
Photo-engravers - - oe ee ; (i) (4) (4) 82.0 72. 2 47.7; 15.9 +i * A 
Press assistants and feeders____| 175.2 | 166.0 | 146.5 | 123.7} 91.5) 48.8). 8&5 7.3| 114 ‘ 
Pressmen: 
Cylinder __- ne Sage 133.4 | 116.3 | 106.3 95. 0 76. 4 45.7 12.2 6.9 10. 5 
no a lhn.ncdo-diletuin 146.4 | 137.9 | 125.7 | 106.6 | 87.5 | 52.91 13.0 3.4 3.5 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: | 
NEWSPAPER 
Com positors: 
ES eee | 118.4 | 107.1] 93.2] 847] 763] 47.5] 203/ 108] 85] 7. 
Night work... | 400.9} 95.7] 87.2] 809! 73.5) 437] #6/ 93! 5.0] 8. 
Machine operators: | 
lm eee 18. 6 | 100.8 91.5 82.6 75.3 44.0 15.1 10.0) 5.6 4.3 
Night work...._-._-._._-..-| 901] 93.2] 866] 789] 728] 41.5] 15.1 98) 62] 4: 
Machine tenders (machinists) : 
Dae ween ......, nits Aes bein Q@ | & 90. 8 86. 3 77.0 38. 5 11.7 7.3 | 5. 5 | 5. 
Nigtit Work. _-............- () | () 8.0] 795] 71.7! 35.6 10.8 = 2 5. 4 5. 
Machinist operators: 
er. eo oes ae a (4) 76. 4 69. 9 66. 2 57.7 42.9 9.5 8.6 7 
SE (3) (4 69.6} 64.8) 57.8; 43.1 19.1 6.1 2.3 7 
Photo-engravers: 
et | (1) (1) 76.8| 66.2] 43.2] 21.2] 7.6] 33] 4:3 
Pree Weed) ec @) (1) @) 84,2 71.0 43.9 28. 9 10. 4 3.8 4. 
Pressmen, web presses: 
Day Work _-.-........_._._] 42%.7 | 10.3 99. 3 91.0 75.7 45.4 17.0 8.2 8.3 7. 
~<A 5a. 109.9 | 106.2 99. 0 92. 8 79.8 43.7 17. 6 8.7 ae . ss 
Stereot ypers: 
Day work REELS. AIT 1044.9; 93.9) 79.5] 71.2) 64.3) 46.2) 20.3 5.8 4.8 3 
gE a eeeeeeeees 98. 1 94,3 80. 5 73. 0 65. 9 47.5 21.3 5. 6 5.3 2 
1 No data. 2 Lower. 


Average Weekly Eamings in California, Illinois, and New York,' 
July to September, 1924 

HE table given below is an attempt to compare average weekly 
earnings of workers in nine groups of industries in California, 
Illinois, and New York for July, August, and September, 1924. 

It must be emphasized, however, that there is considerable variation 





! California, Bureau of Labor Statistics, California Labor Market Bulletin, September and October, 
1924; Illinois, Department of Labor, The Labor Bulletin, Chicago, September and October, 1924; New 
York, Department of Labor, average weekly earnings, mimeographed reports for July, August, and 
September, 1924. 
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in the composition of these respective groups in the three States 
even when the terminology is the same: 























AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN NINE GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CALIFORN],4 
ILLINOIS, AND NEW YORK, IN JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924 a 
PRINS ? 7 
California Ulinois | New York 
Industry group ws 3 ee i 
Aug- | Sep- Aug- | Se , | Aug-| Sep 
July ust jtember July ust’ |tember July ust ‘tember 
Stone, clay, and glass products___._..- $28. 09 |$28. 64 |$28. 83 |$26. 98 |$28. 39 |$28. 20 |$29. 69 [$28.93 | go8 92 
Metals, machinery and conveyances_-| 30.11 | 31. 23 | 29.72 | 26.52 | 27.02} 27.70 | 28.95 | 29.65! 30.02 
Wood manufactures !_.......2.......- 28.15 | 29.05 | 28.98 | 25.95 | 27.23 | 27.19 | 26.93 | 27.04 | 2% 4) 
Frrs and leather goods ?__...........- 28. 02 | 26.87 | 25.83 | 20.02 | 20.73 | 20.83 | 24.62 | 24.93} 2%. 15 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete...........- 38. 24 | 34.16 | 36.52 | 25.86 | 26.32 | 26.05 | 28.12 | 28.07] 28 54 
Printing and paper goods_._.........- 28. 29. 93 | 29.13 | 31. 88 | 32.15 | 32.86 | 32.41 | 32.43] 33.15 
RE eRe aes SE GS (8) () 18. 68 | 20.44 | 18.73 | 21.09 | 20.93 | 21.15) 22.03 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering...| 20.74 | 20.94 | 21.23 | 26.35 | 25.34 | 25.62 | 24.49 | 24.93] 26. 5) 
Food, beverages, and tobacco-.......- 22.19 | 23.10 | 23.84 | 27.89 | 27.88 } 27.02 | 25.54 | 25.14] 25.43 














i Illinois classification ‘‘wood products.’’ 


* California classification ‘‘ Leather and rubber goods’’; 


rubber goods.”’ 
3 Not reported. 











New York classification ‘‘ Furs, leather, and 


As an example of the differences in the make-up of some of the 
receding tabular statement, the industrics 


groups shown in the 


included in the ‘metals, machinery, and conveyances”’ 


each of the three States are here listed: 


group in 








California 


Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 


ucts. 

Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, 
etc. 

Structural and ornamental steel __. 


Tin cans 


eee wee ewe ee ee ee meee eee 


Other iron foundry and machine- 
shop products. 
Other sheet-metal products____.._- 


Engines, pumps, boilers, and 
tanks. 

Agricultural implements. ....... —- 
Automobiles, including bodies 
and parts. 


Cars, locomotives, and railway 
repair shops. 


Ship and boat building and naval 
repairs. 





Illinois 


jewelry. 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal_ 


Iron and steel 


Cooking, heating, and ventilat- 
ing apparatus. 


PTE cccllocdconukxabenedend 


Electrical apparatus__.-........... 


Agricultural implements 
Instruments and appliances 
Automobiles and aceessories___ --- 


Cars and locomotives. ..-........- 





| 











New York 


i | 
Watches, watchcases, clocks, and | Gold, silver, and precious stones 


Brass, copper, aluminum, etc 


Pig iron and rolling-mil! prod- 
ucts. 

Structural and architectural iron 
work. 

Sheet metal work and hardware. 

Hardware. 

Stamped and enameled ware. 

Firearms, tools, and cutlery. 

Cutlery and tools. 


Cooking, heating, and ventilat 
ing apparatus. 

Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus. 

Stoves. 


Machinery, including electrical 
apparatus. 

oa imple ments. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
ete. 

Foundry and machine shops. 


Instruments and appliances. 
Automobiles, carriages, and aero- 


planes. 

Automobiles and parts. 

Cars, locomotives, and railroad 
repair shops. 

Car, locomotive, and equipment 
factories. 

Railway repair shops. 

Boat and shipbuilding. 
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The above lists show that it is unsatisfactory to attempt interstate 
comparisons in the case of many of these subgroups because of their 
varying designations.? 

An examination of the industrial classifications in the statistics 
of average weekly earnings issued by the State labor offices of Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin in connection with the 
industrial classifications for earnings followed by California, Illinois, 
and New York serves only to reinforce the argument for greater 
uniformity in State statistics, which has been so frequently stressed 
by important statistical committees and individual authorities on 
the su ject. 


Wages of Tennessee Coal Miners in 1923 


HE average daily wages paid to the various classes of employees 

+ in and around the coal mines of Tennessee during 1923 are 

given in the first annual report of the Department of Labor 

of that State. The following table shows the average wages of 

underground and surface workers in the different districts, by 
occupation : 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF COAL MINERS IN TENNESSEE IN 1923, BY OCCUPATION 








| ] 
| Average daily wages— Average daily wages— 








Oceupation East- i i Occupation East- | Mid- West- 
ern , dle | ern 
dis- i is is- | dis- | dis- 
trict i i ‘ic trict | trict 





Underground workers: Outside workers: 
Pick mi $5. 49 b Blacksmiths_......__-| 
Haulage men 6. 44 Timbermen 
Foremen 7.18 Others 
Machine miners__-_-_- 5. 87 
Machine runners and od Total 
on. 


Others 5.13 
6. 01 





Total, all occupa- 
a See 


nha aon t 























Changes in Wages and Hours in New South Wales, 1922 and 1924 


HE Australian Bureau of Census and Statistics has recently 
T sent to this bureau a mimeographed table showing the mini- 
mum rates of wages for adult workers in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, together with the hours ordinarily worked, on June 30, 1924. 
Similar data for July, 1914, and December, 1921, were published in 
the Montuiy Lasor Review for June, 1922 (pp. 82, 83), and for 
June, 1922, in the Review for February, 1923 (pp. 147-149). The 
figures for 1922 are reproduced here in connection with those for 








? See also “‘Average weekly earnings in three important industrial States, May, 1924,” in MONTHLY 
Lasor Review, August, 1924, pp. 110-112. 
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1924 to show the changes in wages and hours during the two year, 
covered, giving the following table: 


MINIMUM RATES OF WAGES AND ORDINARY HOURS OF LABOR OF ADUL?T 
WORKERS PER WEEK IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1922 AND i923, py 
SEX, INDUSTRY, AND OCCUPATION 


[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies] 












































Sydney Melbourne 
] ne 
Wages Hours Wages Hou: 
Sex, industry, and occupation os 
| 
June June | June | June | June June | June | Ju; 
30, 1922 | 30, 1924 (30, 1922/30, 1924) 30, 1922 | 30, 1924 130, 1922 30, 1924 Th 
| | | 
Males 
Bakeries s. d. . Aw &.<¢ 8. d. | 
a ME ra ee 96 6 96 6 44 44 v4 0 101 + 45 
Board hands ___......._........-- 100 6 100 6 44 46 120 0} 120 0 48 | 
ys ee eee 105 6 105 6 44 46 120 0 120 0 4& 
Building trades: 
Grietlayers _.. wi. 113 246; 118 1 44 46 110 O 110 0} 44 44 
0 anticemerenenconnehass's 107 3 121 0 44 44 102 8] 118 3 44 44 
FEUD... c catibacvecobboudedeese 113 6 il4 6 44 48 102 8 121 0) 44 44 
ee Gee Peek ee eee | Pe ae 100 10 98 1 44 44 97 2 98 1 | 44 44 
cad 109 7 120 0 40 40 115 0 115 0} 44 | 44 
lee ES A RR RS ha, * 111 3%) 102 8 44; 44 96 3 104 6 | 44 44 
Paper hangers...................- lll 3% 102 8 44 44 96 3) 104 6) We 
110 0 110 O 
| RE ts RP 2 eee 110 11 108 4 44 46 | and to 
(118 3] 118 3 
7.2... 107 3 106 10 44 45 | 102 8 121 0 
Clothing, ready-made } 
( sou 
IOI wetenrettacccscecess<< 100 0 100 0 44 | and 102 104 6 
48 
OE ae ee 102 6 104 6 44 44 102 6) 104 6 
OS <a 102 6 104 6 44 44 102 6 104 6 
Metal trades: Clg 
SR Ep a 106 3 110 O 44 48 13 «8 109 6 
ar ee ee. -| 107 8} 107 6 44 48 110 O 115 6 
NES REISS SR Ory 106 3 110 O 44 48 103 8 109 6 
RUD ick patentighiodsihtie omen .| 100 6 107 0 44 48 103 6 102 0 
103 7 1038 6 89 0 98 6 
of 8 { and 44 48 and to 5 Par 
107 8) «(1107 ~6 i104 (0 113 6 
88 0 97 6 
Se ES ee ee ee 107 (8) 107 6 44 48 to to 
102 0 lll 6 
Pattern moekers........ susie. il 113 10 116 @ 44 48 109 10 115 6 Pri: 
ll eS ae ee 106 3 110 @ 44 4a 103 8 109 6) 
Personal service: 
85 0 86 0 75 0 79 0 
Ey CEES Cab esbvemnawencancs to to 48 48 to to | 
143 6 140 6 130 0}; 129 0. Tex 
Waiters, hotel__....--......- ,j.+ @6-.8 $2 0 48 48 74 O 87 6) 
Printing and bookbinding: | 
EES OES Oe 99 O 95 O 44 48 106 0 115 6 — 
Compositors, job_......-- ery ae 102 0 102 @ 44 44 106 Oj} 115 6 
ngewe ate newspaper— 
ay work___-.......-- a-n--n-| 114 0 il4 0 44 44 120 0} 127 6 
PE in drcenhoitel 1244 0 1244 0 42 42 140 0; 140 0 
Linotype operators, job__......_. 108 2 | 108 2 44; 44 | 15 Of} 182 0 th 
Machinists, newspaper— ¢ 
GS, cn dmasenee- 114 06 14 «0 44 44 iii 7 117 7 tal 
P N work _....-..--.. ~enw---| 124 0 124 0 42 42 129 3] 135 3 th 
tereoty pers, newspaper— { 
Day work._....-........--..- 106 6 106 6 44 44 5 9} 111 9 P 
Night work. ....-- vereee-eu--} 211 6 | LL 6 42| 42 | 146 1] 122 1 suc 
Textiles, woolen: 
er hbds--bbéppetassia) SB 83 0 44 44 84 0 84 0 
ii bn ecteceitie ini ons 82 6 82 6 44 44 85 0 85 0 ; 
Transportation: 19° 
Locomotive engineers— . 
RR SIE 130 0 | 130 0 48; 48 | 128 0] 117 0 W; 
114 0 lli 0 
eee 124 0 124 0 48 48 and and 
117 0 114 0 
106 0 106 0 102 0 99 «0 
Ee, Ses to to 48 48 to to 
118 0 118 0 lll 0O 108 0 
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MINIMUM RATES OF WAGES AND ORDINARY HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT 
“WORKERS PER WEEK IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1922 AND 1924, BY 
sEX, INDUSTRY, AND OCCU PATION—Concluded 


[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Sydney Melbourne 





} 
Wages Hours | Wages Hours 


Sex, industry, and eccupation 


June June | June | June | June | June | June | June 
30, 1922 | 30, 1924 |30, 1922/30, 1924) 30, 1922 | 30, 1924 |30, 1922/30, 1924 
} 


-_ ———S[ | ———3 


Males—C oncluded 


Transportation—C oncluded 
Locomotive firemen— 
2. ccbiccumme tee 
Second class 








o coo 
oc oo 


Street-car conductors— 
First year 
Second year 
Third year....._... 

Street-car motormen— 
ss RS EE ee ow ee 
Second year 
Third year 

Woodworking: 

Cabimetmarers..................- 





ooo ooo ooo 
aco coo ooo 


Sawyers, circular 
Females 


Clothing, ready made; 
Maehine operators, coats : 52 4 44 
Machine operators, trousers and 

vests_._.... Brahe + Tae et) ¥. 0 be! 48 
Tailoresses, coats 49 
Tailoresses, trousers and vests___- 

Paper trades: 

Se Se mS be mm 43 


44 
44 
44 


8 


ooonom 


Se t 
=] 
a 


Personal service: 
Waitresses, hotels._...............) 51 
Printing and bookbinding: 
Folders 44 0 44 6 
46 0 46 6 


18 
48 
43 





co oo ©& 


and and 
48 0 48 6 
Textiles, woolen: 

Weavers, loom............-.....- 53 3 53 9 | 48 


























The movement has not been uniform, but it will be noticed that 
on the whole wage rates have risen since 1922. In regard to hours, 
the situation is not so good from the workers’ standpoint. The 
table deals with 61 groups of workers. In 1922, in Sydney 52 of 
these groups had « week of 44 hours or less; in 1924 only 25 had 
such a week. In Melbourne the change was not so marked, 30 
groups in 1922 and 26 in 1924 having 44 hours or less per week. 

In connection with these figures the minimum wage rates since 
1920, as given in the Quarterly Statistical Bulletin of New South 
Wales for June, 1924, are of interest. Under the arbitration act 
of 1912 the Board of Trade from time to time sets a minimum wage 
rate for adult: unskilled workers, this sum being known as the living 
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wage. The dates at which the rates were set, and the amounts 
fixed are as follows: 


LIVING WAGE FOR ADULT WORKERS IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate varies] 






































| _—. i 
Male workers Female work { 
Date of declaration | Date of declaration é 
Per Per Per | Per | Per | | 
week day | hour week | day | 
' ' — | 
8s. d.| 8. a@.| 8. d.] “es @. € V 
October, 1920......-......| 85 @| 14 2| 1 94|} December, 1920... ._.__. 48 0; 7 2 , t 
Oe ae See 82 0] 13 8| 1 819} Dec. 22, 1921.........__- 41 0 
May 12, 1922, and Oct. 8, | Oct. 9, 1922... 2.2 39 6 t 
BS EY SOS R S 78 0; 13 O;| 1 7%} Apr. 16, 1923__-__.___- 40 0 ¢ 
(i ae > Rl: Rea MEFS.» | Sept. 7, 1923, and Mar. 7, % 
Sept. 7, 1923, and Mar. 7, legit Reg BE TEES 41 6 
is NaS Ee TAM 82 0] 13 8| 1 84) 





Wages of Rural Laborers in Brazil 


HE Brazilian President, in his message to Congress, stated 
that investigations showed that the wages of rural laborers 
in the various States had increased in the 3 years 1921 to 


eC) 

1923 as follows: ! y 
Increase of wages of rural laborers p 

Per cent ‘ Per cent 

pS USES ae 15. 62 RRP Ee a 26. 66 

Ameaeeees.....--5----.4... 41. 66 Pernambuco. ........-..-.-. 29. 68 u 

Sa GS aS 11. 11 Rio de Janeiro______..__.__. 23.07 kK 

OGoearaé.* 2 2. 28 os 100. 00 Rio Grande do Norte__-_____- 57. 14 | 

Espirito Santo_..__..._---.- 33. 33 Rio Grande do Sul__-_---_--- . 35. 29 

Maranh@o__..._..._._---.- 37. 50 Santa Catharina__.___.______- 18. 75 

Minas Geraes__-_-_- ae 6. 66 Bio Pubs... i2'27 Soe ce. 83. 33 IT 

BD... dae nesepae-h- db 64. 28 SS che ath the nih b> the dain 4. 50. 00 e 





Wages in Chile, 1922 and 1923 


HE following table from a report of the International Labor 
Office ? 2 the average daily wages® paid in the most impor- 


tant industries in Chile during the years 1922 and 1923: 
1922 1923 = 

eis £01. OS Os. aos ve cust aouewh our $8. 00 $11. 00 
Is Levee be kin odie inviae'? —bewme os 7. 08 11. 00 - 
acne cy Re aad aie ie, Fare 9. 50 10. 00 192 
Bn, ee ee ee PO ah ee: _ 7.00 8. 00 2 

SeeretWens. Jo. 6285, 10 Git ip aN 12. 00 11. 00 
URS Us eg, Gee, oli peel at. 36 10. 00 ae 

Es cnintil: stern deutetinie ch CBE spielen wink BLUE apg on 7. 50 10. 00 
Rages =r A IE Ag a 2 a 8. 00 8. 00 ee 

ERG foe pee ee OL he BESTS . 4.50 7. 00 
be OL LIUI.  eosla ec i lLeul.. 6. 50 7. 00 _- 
Agricultural laborers_....____..______.___.__- 2. 20 3. 00 09 

Workers in the building industry_..__....____~. 4. 50 5. 50 





1 Pan American Union Bulletin, Washington, August, 1924, p. 846. 
? International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 2, 1924, p. 16. 
* Figures are in United States currency. 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN- SAWMILLS IN FINLAND 


Wages in Nanking, China 


HE Chinese Economic Bulletin for October 4, 1924, published 
by the Chinese Government Bureau of Economic doriaation 
carries a note relative to the wages of workers in mahjongg 

factories in Nanking. While there was but one mahjongg factory in 
the city in 1918 there are now 11 factories, which manufacture 
annually about 6,000 sets. The work is divided into bamboo cutting, 
bamboo polishing, bone cutting, bone polishing, engraving, and 
painting. More than one kind of work may be done “ one man, 
with the exception of engraving which requires an expert. Most of 
the engravers were formerly fan engravers and they receive from 20 
to 30 cents, Mexican,! for a set. <A skillful engraver will earn about 
$15 a month and other workmen earn from $6 to $7 a month. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Sawmills in Finland, 1913 to 1924 


S A continuation of a series of wage statistics begun in Fin- 
land by the Central Statistical Bureau, Social Tidskrift 
No. 10, 1924, issued by the Social Ministry of Finland, 
contains figures on wages in sawmills for 1913 and 1921 to 1924. 
Wages in the metal industry in Finland, the first of the series, were 
published in the August, 1924, issue of the Monruiy Lasor REvIEw. 
For the sawmill industry data for 1924 are confined to the months 
of February and June, covering 7,399 and 10,294 workers, respec- 
tively. The data were supplied by the Finnish Sawmill Industry 
Employers’ Association. Data for the whole year are computed 
from figures for February and June, and the year 1913 is used as a 
basis for comparison. ‘Table 1 shows average hourly earnings in the 
industry (including payments in kind) and index numbers of these 
earnings. 
Taste 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE SAWMILL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND, 
1913 AND 1921 TO 1924 
[Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


Men Total 


Women | 


June 


| Whole 


year 








Marks 


Marks 
0. 413 
5. 031 
5. 191 
5. 570 


5. 795 








ary 


Marks 
). 193 

. 540 

2. 557 


2. 703 | 


2. 787 





June 





Whole | 
year 


Marks 
. 234 


2. 486 | 


Febru- 
ary 


Marks 
0. 354 


4. 
4.6 
$ 


June 


Marks 
0. 408 
4. 703 
4. 911 
5. 319 
5. 450 





Whole 





Index numbers (1913=100) 





1359 | 
1331 | 


1410 
1491 





1126 

1219 | 
1313 | 
1351 | 


1218 
1257 


| 


1349 | 
1403 | 


1316 
1325 
1401 
1444 
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1062 
1154 | 
1187 | 


1364 | 
1325 
1399 
1472 


' Mexican dollar=approximately 50 cents; both par value and exchange rate vary. 
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The increase in the total hourly earnings (payments in kind ip- 
cluded) in 1924 as compared with 1923 is 3.5 per cent. In 1923 19.9 
penni' of total hourly earnings represented payments in kind a; 
against 13.9 penmi in 1924. : 

Table 2 shows average hourly earnings in specified occupations. 


TABLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THRE 
SAWMILL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND, 1913, 1923, AND 1924 


[Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Index number 
(1913= 100) 





1924 





Occupation | "913 
La 
| 


Marks 
0. 303 

Gang sawyers . 421 

Stave sawyers . 469 
tte - 422 


"538 


5 
oor 


“Ibo 


AD Ore 
geSRe 
i) 
= oOo 
—- Ne 


= GO 

to 
— 
& 


Pk ER AHH 

SS Sf s 

Pk Sk PrMAmam 
38 82 S232 




















Table 3 shows average hours of work per month and the per cent of 
decrease in the number of hours since 1913. The actual working 
period during 1924 has been considerably shorter than for the previous 
year, the average hours of work per month having decreased 9 per 
cent. 


TaBLE 8.—A VE. RAGE HOURS WORKED PER MONTH IN THE SAWMILLINDUSTRY IN 
FINLAND, 1913 AND 1922 TO 1924 


Number of hours 








Men Women Total 





ary June 





224.3 197.8 . 217.1 
141.1 ‘ 50, 153. 1 
159. 2 ° 185. 5 
175, 2 65. 1 . . 156. 1 



































35.1 . 8 
28. 0 - 0 
27. 2 . 0 























The average number of hours of work per month in specified occu- 
pations is shown in Table 4. 





1 Penni at par=0.193 cent; exchange rate varies. 
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qTasLe 4.-AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK PER MONTH IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE SAWMILL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND, 1913 AND 1922 TO 1924 















Average number of hours of work per month 































Occupation —— 
1913 1924 

Pond men .---.- nee od bee cage ae Pei areng-an on nehebenmnt 272. 2 161.8 176. 0 165. 5 
Gang SaWyers....... ebb opltidddts- pede blitd dé ddbadenis 233. 7 155. 2 181.0 165. 7 
Sto mtd SANT i pcinn geste pace nd ~~ no ccnn nse -bpeeppapocssoed 238. 4 156. 0 177. 6 167. 2 
SEB LG) bheede nie da hs Suciadbdcthttis dudvbbidoed othe 241.6 149. 5 189. 2 160. 7 
OO EE eS Se ae 229. 5 154.8 173.2 166. 7 
PIES. . - -ncccnneqecensecceenpee--------- SpA etipertceal athe 229. 4 165. 3 179. 2 167. 5 
Plait Gs Aided oh ebb od bmhes dncb<bnbinn>- 166. 1 145.9 152. 8 167.5 
Lath sorters: 

ee BEE eee ee ee bdebbbbdhs sheds 202. 7 163. 1 179. 2 151.1 

ih otter bers aeepenagecedcermnaséert=-os 235. 6 154. 4 168. 0 165. 1 
Outside workers: 

RR eienbtiabondinnccciddecsckbommcinedawh 236. 4 138. 9 181.9 167. 7 

at ard aap wedi ons nn thatpaaniipes one ition 201. 0 146.8 183. 8 153. 4 














—_— 





In spite of continued increases in the hourly earnings reduction 
in the working period has brought about a decrease of nearly 6 per 
cent in the earnings per month since 1923, as Table 5 shows. 






TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PER MONTH IN THE SAWMILL INDUSTRY IN FIN- 
LAND, 1913 AND 1922 TO 1924 






{Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 






















Men Women Total 








} 






Index 
number 


Index 
number 


Index 


number Ezrnings 


Earnings Earnings 

















Marks Marks Marks 
93.75 100 47. 85 100 86. 19 100 








"RP TC NAAR RIP aN 791. 63 844 368. 43 770 731. 55 849 
ie lillian 985. 89 | 1052 423. 03 1009 915. 24 1062 




























OM csirhaudihess nc cewennconce 934. 15 996 468. 93 980 861. 61 1000 

















Table 6 shows how earnings per month in the specified occupations 
varied in accordance with the hourly earnings and the working 
hours. 






TABLE 6.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PER MONTH IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
SAWMILL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND, 1913, 1923, AND 1924 






[Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 












Index number(1913=100) 


Occupation 1913 1923 1924 ie RNR SIE ae Rae: 
1924 

























Marks Marks 
ol ee: ce 106. 97 869. 79 829. 32 813 775 










Dn cebennded 98. 39 1, 074. 60 1, 002. 82 1092 1019 

I ek. cb atndalind 111. 18 1, 149. 07 1, 114. 56 1028 1002 

ees 0) uve. teu. 101. 87 994. 06 957. 74 976 949 

i eh Ben cites 90. 19 7 955. 42 1069 1059 

BU ee lis ladecadbd 128. 42 1, 32 1, 211. 40 990 932 
55. 81 1 88 







75. 40 
58. 66 


71, 87 
45. 43 


Oe we ee oe ewe me eee ee ee emer 







er we Mer em ee me me eee mene 





<< eee mem meme em mem me meme mmr ee 
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Railway Wages in England, 1914 and 1924 
A CCORDING to the London Economist of October 4, 1924, the 


railway workers in the traffic grades are presenting a demand 

for an all-round increase in wages of 10s. a week. The roads 
are operating under an agreement made in 1920, under which a request 
from either side for any change in its terms must be submitted suc- 
cessively to local and district boards for consideration, and if not set- 
tled by these must come before the central wages board, which is the 
final tribunal. The process is a long one, and as the carriers will cer- 
tainly oppose the men’s demand, » is no possibility of an imme- 
diate change, but in discussing the effects of such an increase the 
Economist gives some comparative data as to wage rates in 1914 and 
1924. 

By the agreement of 1920 the wage of workers in the so-called con- 
ciliation grades is regarded as consisting of two parts, a basic wage 
which is not to be reduced under any circumstances, and an addi- 
tional suin, varying according to the grade of the worker, which is to he 
increased or diminished according to the fluctuations in the cost of 
living. In general, the basic wage was fixed at about 100 per cent 
above the average wage in 1914 for the grade concerned, this increase 
being made in recognition of the fact that before the war the wages 
of railway workers were unduly low. Under the operation of the 
sliding scale, the wages of the majority of the railway workers have 
been reduced to the basic minimum, but a few grades are still receiving 
a percentage above this. The Economist presents the following com- 
parison between the 1914 and 1924 wages for certain grades: 


WEEKLY WAGES OF SPECIFIED CLASSES OF ENGLISH RAILWAY WORKERS IN 1914 
AND 1924, WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE 


[Shilling at par = 24.3 cents; exchange rate varies} 








598 , | Rates in Oc- 
Class of worker Rates in 1914 tober, 1924 








Passenger porters: Shillings Shillings Shillings 
Lond 20 47 35 


ES EE Seay = erie) a Sy SRS 18 45 


Ticket ecllectors 23-37 54-58 115-135 
22-31 50-65 110-12 


23 50 
22 49 

Rural 19 46 
Permanent way labcrers: a ’ 

ES S| SS a ae ae wee = 
22 49 
20 47 | 














Hours of Work in Japanese Factories ' 


N connection with the provisions of the act amending the Japanese 
factory act ? relating to hours of work, which was promulgated 
March 29, 1923, Japanese employers in the textile industry are 

considering how they can modify the present system to comply 
with the terms of the law. The law provides for the total prohibition 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, October 20, 1924, pp. 17, 1%. 
2? See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, August, 1923, pp. 186-189. 
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of night work of women and of young persons under 16 years of age 
three years from the date on which the act went into force. Two 
methods of meeting the situation have been suggested, one involving 
a long day shift and the other, two short day shifts. 

A weaving mill tried the two systems to determine which would 
vive the most satisfactory results, employing the same workers in both 
tests. The tests included 4 men for repairing machines and 60 
women. In one test a shift of 12 hours’ attendance or 11 hours of 
actual work was tried, and in the other two shifts of 9 hour’s attend- 
ance or 8% hours of actual work. 

The long shift which began at 6 a. m. and lasted till 6 p. m., with 
one hour for lunch, and the two shorter shifts, the first lasting from 
4a.m. to 1 p. m. and the second from 1 p. m. to 10 p. m., with a 
half hour for rest, were each given a two months’ trial. The men 
were paid on a time-work basis, while the women were paid a com- 
bination of time-work and piece-work rates. The experiment 
showed that while machines were stopped more frequently under 
the two-shift system, output was higher, owing to the lessening of 
fatigue and the consequent speeding up of the workers. The con- 
clusion reached was that two shifts of 814 hours gives more satisfac- 
tory results than one long shift. 






























Wages in Various Occupations in Venezuela 






RECENT communication from the American consul at La 
Guaira, Venezuela, dated May 3, 1924, shows the wages paid 
to common laborers, skilled workers, and artisans in Venezuela. 

The table below shows the maximum, minimum, and average 
wages paid and the average length of the working-day in specified 
occupations in Venezuela. All the rates are daily rates, except 
where otherwise noted. 








MAXIMUM, MINIMUM, AND AVERAGE WAGES AND AVERAGE HOURS OF LABOR 
PER DAY IN VENEZUELA, BY OCCUPATION 





|Wages are given in U. S. currency] 























































Wages per day Aver- | Wages per day | Aver- 
age | | age 
Occupation hours Occupation hours 
Maxi- } Mini- | Aver-| per Maxi- | Mini- | Aver-| per 
mum | mum | age day | mum | mum | age | day 
Unskilled | Artisans—Concld. 
Common laborers...| $2.00 | $1.20 | $1.60 8 | PE. .woncacas $3.50 | $3.00 | $3.00 8 
Stevedores or long- Mechanics.........-. 3. 00 2.50 | 2.75 3 
shoremen......... 1, 60 2.30 2,30 11 |} Electricians......_- 3. 00 2.50 | 2.75 y 
ll SS 3110, 00 {..-...- s 
Skilled Boiler makers_......|_..-..-- +f Saheb 3 
Coppersmiths - ....- ee ee Se ee 5 
Seamen..........-.- 2.00} 1.20] 1.50 12 |} Engimeers..-....-..| 2.00] 140) 160/ §& 
Chauffeurs ........- 3.00} 2.50] 2.50 12 || Firemen_..........- 1. 40 1.20) 1.20) . 
Clerks (store) _______| 3 60.00 | 3 20.00 | 830. 00 10 a ine: ‘nats ED bi ASO Lencncon! ) 
Clerks (office)... 2100. 00 | °20.00 | 50. 00 8 || Boiler makers’ help- | 
School teachers.....| § 50.00 | * 30.00 | 40. 00 s sama is levine a eee 4 esredeq : 
: Machinists’ helpers -|_---_--- hae Bedéenes 
__,_ Artieene Mechanics’ helpers -|.-....-- MBL obese ee 
Carpenters. ......-- 260} 1.60] 1.75 8 || Storehouse attend- | 
Masons__._........- 2.00} 1.60] 1.60 ee WE $36.00 |....._- 8 
Painters..........-- 2.40} 1.60] 1.80 8 || Apprentices __....._|_.-...-- 5 [occu » 













































1 Per hour for overtime. 2 Per hour. ’ Per month. 
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CHILD LABOR 





Child Labor in Wisconsin 


HE July-August number of Wisconsin Labor Statistics, pub. 
lished by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, contains » 
report on child labor in that State, giving a brief summary of 
rmits issued for the seven-year period ending June 30, 1924, a¢ 
well as fuller data for the last year. Under the Wisconsin law no 
one may legally employ a child under 17 without first having on {ile 
a permit allowing the child to work for him. Permits are issued fo; 
uar work, for vacation, after-school, or holiday work, and if , 
child holding one of the P rset employment permits changes to 
regular employment, or if any child changes from one employer to 
another a new permit must be secured. Thus, there may be « 
marked difference between the number of permits issued and _ the 
number of children to whom they are issued. For the year ending 
June 30, 1924, the total number of permits issued in Wisconsin was 
14,590, of which 5,607 were for Milwaukee and 8,983 were for the 
State exclusive of Milwaukee; the number of children to whom they 
were issued was 12,975, of whom 3,992 were in Milwaukee and 8,83 
elsewhere in Wisconsin. The number of original permits issued, t!e 
sex of the children to whom they were issued, and their distribution 
by locality, were as follows: 


SEX OF CHILDREN OBTAINING NEW PERMITS, 1918 TO 1924 



































Number of permits Per cent of all permits iss: 
issued to each sex 
Number . . 
Year ending June 30— of original > aber gt of Milwaukee 
permits | wisconsin, | waa aa 
issued exclusive Mil- Te 
of toe waukee = 
waukee 
Fe- Fa. 
Male mete Male male 
RD Ee a ee ae ee 30, 990 16, 099 14, 891 65. 4 34. 6 54.8 45.2 
eae ae ee eee ee 21, 444 10, 418 11, 026 60. 8 39. 2 53. 7 46 
MED. sc tecadenkbabobestorewerdsues 25, 333 13, 412 11, 921 61.5 38. 5 54. 1 45.9 
BEE « oS ccdcddecthibaccveids daxbens 17, 407 8, 487 8, 920 57. 2 42.8 54. 2 45.8 
er a re ee 10, 431 6, 079 4, 352 60. 1 39.9 48.7 | 51.3 
| Ee A a Ge a a 19, 265 11, 197 8, 068 66. 0 34. 0 56.1 | 43.9 
ee a aS | a ee 112, 975 8, 983 13, 992 65.4 34. 6 53.7 46.3 











1 Not including 1,615 new permits issued upon changing from one permit form to another. 


The number of children securing permits shows very plainly the 
influence of general industrial conditions. The peak occurred in 
1918, when war conditions prevailed, and every available worker was 
pressed into service. The return of the demobilized men and the 
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neral unsettlement reduced the number in 1919 by almost one- 
‘bird, and the postwar boom of 1920 brought it back to a higher 
fjgure than it has reached since, while the fluctuations which have 
occurred in the last few years are clearly marked. In spite of these 
variations, the general trend has been sharply downward, so that 
the number of original permits issued in 1924 is only 41.9 per cent 
of the number for 1918. The relation between the number of boys 
and girls entering employment seems to be curiously steady. In 
the State, exclusive of Milwaukee, the proportion of girls never once 
during the seven years fell below 34 per cent of the total, and only 
once rose to 42.8 per cent. In Milwaukee, the range is from 43.9 
er cent to 51.3 per cent. 

There has been a marked change during the seven years in the 
proportion of children securing, respective y> oe and full-time 
ermits. In 1918 the vacation, after-school, and Saturday permits 
formed less than one-third (30.1 per cent) of the original permits 
issued; the next year they rose to 49.3 per cent, then to 51.9 per 
cent, and did not thereafter fall lower than 54.5 per cent until the 
year ending June 30, 1924, when they formed 47.9 per cent of the 
total. 

The 3,992 children securing original permits in Milwaukee during 
1923-24 were thus distributed as to sex and occupation entered: 




















DISTRIBUTION, BY SEX AND OCCUPATION, OF CHILDREN SECURING ORIGINAL 
PERMITS IN MILWAUKEE DURING YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1924 
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Industry or oecupation Males Females | Total 


































Manufacturing. ........-... aor Ee 1, 294 1, 144 2, 438 
pe apr A pele oats ene Alb oy aT A fle ote Be? tn Sling tert 348 284 632 
po ED Oe Cees ee SEs Ree te 2 g 82 91 
Retail service shops - - - - -- sidhplatith din lnidilbcaiteina aadectaee tadckasli-nis dh aareitpena! 18 7 25 
NS 6 ee a a, a ee 283 199 482 
lis etna’ EE eeeelyaianticlay igri, se(llay cele ods Semeyse 36 87 123 
Misseiiami arsereseneees 2. o.oo se cele ee eee ee 149 42 191 
Ned ah tals iden cint eedis. disdi.. atabtiscse dds. 5 5 | 10 
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The great majority of these children were 15 years of age and 
over, their percentage distribution as to age being as follows: 





Boys (percent) Girls (per cent) 







IE ia! ng Ba lot a 12 0. 5 
Eas eel ANOTS Met Be Ee? i sere 27.3 25. 8 
EE Stes ©. ig ee ee eames 40.1 38. 3 
ees a Se ie AOL Ce 31. 4 35. 4 













100. 0 






Under the law the industrial commission may refuse permits to 
children if their physical condition makes it seem hs 1.82 that the 
work im prospect will be injurious to them, or ‘if in their judgment 
the best interest of the child will be served by this refusal.” In 
Milwaukee, by the cooperation of the city department of health, it 
has been found possible to examine every child applying for a permit 
for regular work, and the commission has adopted the policy of issuing 


permits to children having defects susceptible of correction on condi- 
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tion that they shall take proper treatment and report for reexaming. 
tion. and record. 


During the time that the Milwaukee branch office of the industrial COMMibssio) 
issued 5,607 new child-labor permits, it denied permits on the ground of },e,\;), 
to but twochildren. All children obtaining regular permits, 2,507 in number. yer. 
examined by the city department of health. Out of the 2,507 children, 20) 5 per 
cent were 14 years of age, 38.3 per cent were age 15, and 41.2 per cent were ave 16. 


Physical and health defects were noted in larger proportion among the chiidre) 
of ages 14 and 15 than among the children age 16. Of all children of al) aye. 
combined, only 17.8 per cent were classed as sound and free from physica! o 
health defects which were to be corrected in proper time’as a condition for ti. 


continuance of the permits granted. 


The restrictions upon the employment of children do not apply ty 
agricultural pursuits. The report discusses at some length whiet|je 
the situation thus produced is desirable, and while no definite recom. 
mendations are included, the general attitude of the industria! com. 
mission is evident from the elbowing passages: 


A*ricultural pursuits are 100 per cent open to children. The provisions of the 
child labor laws do not apply to any employment in agricultural pursuits. 

Where child life on country farms is employed by its own fathers or mothers, 
the employment is nearly always conditioned to the child’s welfare. Under sy». 
pathetic parental apprenticeship, the child in his curiosity is from early child) ood 
constantly learning everything about the work of the home and the farm. ly 
their employment, children on the farm are not “‘green hands,” nor are they hired 
employees. They are the family’s treasure in love, their hope to bear the fasily 
name, heirs to the family estate, and to them parents provide, within their wisdom 
and means, the constructive influences for child development. 

By way of contrast, note that child factory workers are hired employees. | der 
conditions of competitive wage costs they generally work at piece rates or time 
rates, according to production schedules. They work away from home, and 
sometimes fail to receive sympathetic supervision and instruction. To illi-trate 
from an actual case—a foreman who was reported to the commission for whipping 
children, upon being questioned, asked us, *‘ Well, what am I to do when children 
will not mind me?’ 

The reasons supporting the exemption of agricultural pursuits from the pro- 
visions of the child labor laws are well taken as respects general agriculture, !can- 
ing farming, as it is carried on in this State. But these reasons do not hol for 
certain types of agricultural pursuits which have come to be known as “ indus- 
trialized agriculture.” 

The growing and harvesting of sugar beets (about 20,000 acres in the Siaie 
this year), market gardening farming, cherry harvesting, and cranberry har- 
vesting are typical illustrations of industrialized forms of agriculture. In a 
of these forms of agriculture large numbers of children are employed. [1 the 
October, 1923, issue of this bulletin the commission expressed the belief that the 
State must soon recognize the absolute need for suitable control of child em)!vy- 
ment in industrialized agricultural pursuits. As respects the sugar-beet indi-'ry, 
the commission is receiving many complaints from citizens relative to the ij\\- 
tices to which children in the beet fields are subjected. The conditions of work 
are generally unsuitable for very young and small children. The hours of work 
are arduously long and all constructive influences for the benefit of the child, as 
respects securing a somewhat equal opportunity with other children of the state, 
are lacking. The beet growers or the field farmers contracted by them employ 
children from early in the spring to the latter part of September, or the first part 
of October. Many of the children who work in beet fields miss a considerable 
portion of the school year, as it is not possible to keep close check upon their !\0!- 
attendance. In many instances, sugar-beet families are new resicents in tic 
State and their names are not carried in the school records. 
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Child Labor in the Carpet Industry in Algeria 


NDUSTRIAL and Labor Information, September 29, 1924 (pp. 47, 
| 48), reports that the advisory labor committee to the Government 
of Algeria has approved a proposal made by the Government to 
lower the age of admission of native girls to employment in the carpet 
factories from 12 to 10 years. A similar proposal was rejected by the 
advisory committee in 1914 on the advice of the health authorities 
because of the danger to the health of young workers, the large 
amount of dust present in carpet factories being considered as pre- 
depose to pulmonary tuberculosis, which was already too eames 
among the native population. 

A shortage in the supply of labor was the reason for the present 
demand, and in support of the proposal it was argued that conditions 
in the factories were better, from both a moral and physical point of 
view, than those in native homes, and that only a small proportion 
of native children attended schools, since attendance was not com- 
pulsory. Although some of the members of the committee objected 
to lowering the age limit and stated that if there were not sufficient 
schools the administration should build more, a majority voted to 
approve the Government proposal, on condition that the rules of 
hygiene were strictly observed and the factories subjected to rigid 
inspection. 
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MINIMUM WAGE 





Minimum-Wage Order, Massachusetts ! 


E Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission has entered a 
decree for canning and preserving and minor lines of confec- 
tionery establishments. This decree provides a minimum rate 
of $13 a week for adult experienced workers and special rates ranging 
from $8 to $12 a week for inexperienced workers and minors. |i 
will become effective April 1, 1925. 

This deeree will supersede the existing one of November, 1921, 
for minor lines of confectionery and ti ae food preparations, 
and the one of September, 1919, for canning and preserving esta))- 
lishments. The present minimum rate under the eanning and pre- 
serving deeree is $11 a week, and the minimum rate under the minor 
confectionery one is $12 a week. The new decree represents an 
advance in the existing minimum rates for both lines. 








Wisconsin Statute Held Unconstitutional as to Women 


E United States District Court for the Western District of 

Wisconsin recently had before it a case in which an injunction 

was sought to prevent the enforcement of the minimum wage 
law of that State as regards the employment of adult females (Folding 
Furniture Works (Inc.) v. Industrial Commission, 300 Fed. 991). A 
bench of three judges accepted the contention of the employing cor- 
poration that under the decision by the Supreme Court in regard to 
the minimum wage law of the District of Columbia (Adkins v. Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525, 43 Sup. Ct. 394; see Montuiy Lapor 
Review for May, 1923, p. 134), no alternative existed but to declare 
the law of Wisconsin void. Any intention to attack that part of the 
law which applied to the wage of minors was specifically disavowed, 
and the ruling applies only to the law in its application to adult 
females. 

Some effort was made to secure an opinion that would modify, 
limit, or restrict the decision cited, but the present court held that 
such action must rest with the Supreme Court which had announced 
the opinion. “Until so modified or reversed, it is idle for this court 
to engage in a discussion of the relative merits of the majority and 
minority opinions.” 

An injunctional order affecting adult females only was thereupon 
ordered to issue. 


1 Information furnished by Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR 








Coal Production in the United States During 1922 ! 
A REPORT of the United States Geological Survey recently 


issued gives an account of the labor troubles in the coal 

industry during 1922 and a variety of statistical information 
relative to the operation of the anthracite and bituminous mines of 
the country. 

The unsettled labor conditions which resulted in two general 
strikes, one in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania and the other 
in the unionized and in some of the nonunion bituminous coal fields 
of the country, were the outstanding features of the history of the 
coal industry in 1922 and had a very decided effect upon coal pro- 
duction for that year. The strike in the bituminous mines tied up 
60 per cent of the normal productive capacity of the mines for 
ey 20 weeks, while the strike in the anthracite region 
oi Pennsylvania lasted from April 1 to September 11. In spite of 
this facet and the interference with nonunion production by the 
strike of railroad shopmen, the total output of bituminous coal in 
1922 was slightly in excess of that of 1921, due to the industrial 
depression which began in the last half of 1920 and did not end until 
1922 and which had resulted in greatly lowered production for 
industrial purposes in 1921. 

Practically complete returns as to the physical operation of the 
mines are secured by the Geological Survey from the commercial 
mines throughout the country producing 1,000 or more tons each 

r year. ‘There were 9,299 such mines reported to be in operation 
in 1922. The output of the numerous wagon mines and country 
banks is secured from the records of the fe, Yee companies of the 
coal shipped by these mines over their lines. During the we 
in 1921 there was little activity in these mines but the market con- 
ditions in 1922 and the high prices created by the strike, combined 
to stimulate great activity in the wagon mines. The total number 
of such mines reported for 1922 was 4,851 and their total shipments 
were 3,459,442 tons. Country banks which sell their product locally 
and do not enter into competition with the commercial mines pro- 
duce such a small amount as to be negligible. As no statistics as 
to number of employees or time worked are available for the wagon 
mines the statistics of the number of men employed, average number 
of days worked, etc., relate to commercial mines only. 

Coal production in 1922 amounted to 422,268,099 net or short 
tons of bituminous coal and lignite and to 54,683,022 short tons of 





'United States. Department of the Interior. Geological Survey. Coal in 1922, by F. G. Tryon and 
ee A. Hale. Washington, 1924. Mineral resources of the United States, 1922, Part LI, pages 439- 
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Pennsylvania anthracite. Bituminous coal production increased 1,3 
per cent over 1921 production, which is considered an index of the 
extent of the industrial depression of 1921, while anthracite prodyc- 
tion was lower than in any year since the strike of 1902. Tho 
value of the bituminous coal and lignite produced in 1922 wag 
$1,274,820,000, an increase in value of 6.2 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year, wher the value of the product amounted to $1,199,983 - 
600, the percentage increase in value, however, amounting to fou; 
times the percentage increase in quantity. The value of the anthra- 
cite produced in 1922 was $273,700,000 or a reduction of 39.5 pe; 
cent from the value of the product in 1921, which in that year was 
$452,305,000. 

There was in 1922 an average of 156,849 men employed in the 
anthracite mines of Pennsylvania and of 687,958 in the bituminous 
mines, while the average number of days worked was 151 in antlira- 
a 142 in bituminous mines, and 144 in the industry as a 
whole. 

In bituminous mines the average production per man per year 
was 609 tons and the average per man per day was 4.28 tons, while 
in anthracite mines the figures were 349 and 2.31 tons, respectively. 
In these figures there are various factors included that tend to bring 
down the average of the man who actually gets out the coal. Among 
these factors are the inclusion of the day men above and below 
ground, the frequent absenteeism of men supposed to be at work, 
tonnage men leaving work before the mine as a whole stops, ani 
time lost by miners in unavoidable delays, such as waiting for mine 
cars. The average determined by including all the workers is of 
value, however, as it affords at least a rough indication of the units 
of labor necessary to raise a ton of coal and prepare it for shipment. 

The following table? shows the average production per man in 
each State for 1921 and 1922. The great Diecence in productivity 
om’ man in the different States may be accounted for in some degree 

y inequalities in skill and diligence, but to a large extent it is due 
to differences in the physical conditions under which the work is 
done and particularly to differences in the thickness of the coal beds. 





? For production in the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REviEw, June, 1922, p. 9%. 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
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OAL PRODUCED PER MAN AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER YEAR 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1921 AND 1922, BY STATES 











1921 1922 
State Average tonnage Average tonnage 
Days z £ Days rage tonnage 
mine ide vinhi te mine — 
worked Per year | Per day worked Per year | Per day 
ee a ee S 166 487 2. 93 215 | 647 | 3. 01 
TO eee 112 340 3. 03 | 81 269 3. 32 
ww jor: Ou. = cbeebo cece bebo osc coesadbvoceuge 164 628 3. 83 191 740 3.87 
[MOIS - - - - en nen ne eee - ooo ee ee ~~ ------- 152 729 4. 80 120 606 5. 05 
Jndiana ----------------------------- —P 128 622 4, 86 110 571 5.19 
jQWA.-----+------------------------------- 148 398 2. 69 131 334 2 55 
Kanse8.-.- Seades-205-55.52-2-0555------- 62 137 422 3. 08 125 377 3. 02 
VeptUCRG aire iad ssde~ od oS capp -acaqpe ccc 152 625 4.11 140 684 4,89 
re SA Re RP RRS F 120 392 3. 27 i01 318 3. 15 
TP a ee Oa Se, eyo 196 516 2. 63 162 429 2. 65 
a Rn eee Sees eed 166 415 2. 50 113 326 2. 88 
MewttRE ee aitidetitins cduéwesccccecceebes 143 654 4. 57 140 7 5. 03 
ee eS 150 536 3. 58 216 779 3. 61 
at en teeta ccagnenssereses« 104 813 4,19 175 769 4.39 
Obs... ccd eda da dst capeneciscctiasew 134 617 4. 60 100 492 4.92 
OR ic einner sence sessencen- 141 380 2.7 114 356 3,12 
Pennsylvania: | 
DR tle in oanccbhosaqundemse< 271 567 2. 09 151 349 2.31 
PE ntpnendpciaibabebanawe sy 151 609 4.03 154 592 3. 84 
Tec aeiae tie ccctbadetootetedwdsess 154 431 2. 80 163 422 2. 59 
ee Oe ee 139 336 2. 42 185 389 2.10 
UtGR... . cctdlbee en sess ndecvcie ccccotechcose: 151 922 6. 10 204 1, 057 5.18 
VinsRRR. ceclitentcestocednc<ssianwocsccs , 166 628 3. 78 198 779 3. 93 
We idise cine cet shag megsecnncannal 159 560 3. 52 194 575 2. 96 
el. eee 149 715 4.79 143 729 5.10 
W JOUNING gece<---- »eaecsece 167 849 5. 08 128 659 5 15 




















A eon is made of the relative productivity of labor employed 


under di 


erent methods of mining which, next to thickness of seam, 
has probably the largest influence upon the output per man 


ver day 
in a given mine or district. It is not unusual for two sethodi of 
mining—such as mining by hand and by machine—to be used in the 
same mine. In such cases a mine is classified on the basis of the 
method by which the larger part of its output was produced during 
the year reported. Mines reported under the heading “ Not classified” 
are chiefly small mines which failed to answer the question and in 
which the method usually employed is shooting from the solid or 
mining by hand. In the statistics for 1914 mae pits were not re- 
sorta separately. The following table shows the average amount 
of coal produced in net tons per man per day by method of mining, 
data for surface workers being iedsd aa the computation: 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCED PER MAN PER DAY IN i914, 1920, AND 1921, BY METHOD 


OF MINING 





























Mined Shot Mined Stri Not 
Year by from by hg classi- | Total 
hand solid machine I fied 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Se eee ae 3.3 3.3 1 8 Se 3. 2 | 3.7 
we 8. eae Get 3.4 3. 5 4.3 6.7 2. 6 4.0 
el Sk. . ee toe 3.6 3.7 4.4 8.0 2. 6 | 4.2 





A study of the records of the Geological Survey made in collabora- 


tion with the President’s Conference on Unemployment shows the 
relation between the size of mine and productivity per man em- 
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loyed. It was found that as the size of the mine increases pro- 
uction per man also grows larger. The following table shows (|, 
average production per man in net tons in 1905, 1914, 1920. 


and 
1921, classified according to the size of the mines: . 


























BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCED PER MAN EMPLOYED PER DAY WORKED ArT ayy LA 

COMMERCIAL MINES IN CERTAIN YEARS, IN NET TONS “ 
Mines producing yearly— 1905 1914 | 1920 | 1 2] 

See POM CINIOG 6 hits. 8... nike oonndailitdecocendieiseaconds 1, 96 2. 29 2. 36 27 
Se ee 60 GD OOO isd 5 on cheb ubinn a  datibuceccondiiccecctc 2. 52 2. 91 3. 24 3.43 
en ee OO Ge OO is 5... a dip docccduliiiioccocendlikbeoenode 2. 90 3. 35 3. 80 3. 9s 
Gee OS SUCOD COU... 8 di dnwwcdciliiiiaccecandibibececede 3. 34 3. 78 4.10 42 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS AND AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


[ ALL 





AGREEMENTS 
Cement Masons—New York City 


HE agreement between the Masters’ League of Cement Workers 
T and the United Cement Masons Union, No. 1, of Greater New 
York, shows the desire of both sides to stabilize conditions and 
to prevent occasions of disagreement while it is in force. The agree- 
ment is to continue without change till January, 1926, and if either 
employers or union desire any alteration to be eflective after that date 
they must give notice by registered mail to the other side on or before 
October 1, 1925. If no such notice is given, the agreement is to con- 
tinue in force ‘‘from calendar year to calendar year, with the right 
reserved for either party to serve notice on the the Ist day of October 
in any succeeding year for any desired change to take effect on the 
following Ist day of January.”’ 
Eight hours, worked between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m., shall constitute a 
day's work, double time must be paid for overtime, and overtime 
is disapproved. 
The wages for journeymen shall be $1.3114 per hour. The wages for foremen 
shall be $1 per day of 8 hours additional to the above rate for journeymen when 


three or more cement masons in addition to the foreman are employed. The 
foreman shall work with his tools when requested to do so. 


Union men are to be employed when available, but provision is 
made for occasions when they are not to be had, and some of the 
ractices of which unions have been accused in the past are especially 


orbidden. 


The union shall at all times have the first opportunity to supply members of 
the association with workmen, and the members of the union shall not refuse to 
work with men who are not members of their organization when the union has 
failed to supply a sufficient number of competent workmen. The members of 
the association shall be at liberty to employ and discharge whomsoever they shall 
ee fit, and the members of the union shall be at liberty to work for whomsoever 
they shall see fit. 

The amount of work that a member of the union may perform shall not be 
restricted by the union, nor by the representatives, officers, or members of the 
union; nor shall the use of machinery, tools, appliances, or methods be restricted 
or interfered with. 


The t*vo parties agree that they will jointly maintain an apprentice- 
hip system which shall provide a sufficient number of skilled cement 

sons, and for this purpose agree to the rules and regulations con- 
erning apprentices adopted by the joint apprenticeship committee. 
The employers’ res onsibilit for losses of tools or clothing while men 
are on the job is defined and limited, and provision is made for settling 
disputes which may arise. 


Each of the parties hereto shall appoint one member to represent it on the 
general trade board of the concrete industry. 
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| AFTER a month of negotiation the Commercial Telegraph’ 


, The report of Mr. Davies follows: 


72 
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There shall be no strikes or lockouts in the shops or upon the work of tne1)),,, 
of the association, nor shall the members of the union collectively leave t},, Work 
of a member of the association. There shall be a joint trade arbitration |),,,,) 
which shall consist of five members of the association appointed by the acs,,..,’ 
tion and five members of the union appointed by the union, whose teri ,; 
service shall not be less than 6 months. The board shall meet within 2: }),,... 
after notice has been given by either side. All complaints, disputes, and dig... 
ences arising between the association and the union or the members there. ¢),, 
be referred to the joint trade arbitration board, who shall adjust or decide t}jo,, 
All questions shall be decided by a majority vote of the members of esc! <j;; 
present and voting, and in the event of a tie vote or failure of the board to agro. 
the question or questions shall be promptly submitted to an umpire. 1). 
decisions of the joint trade arbitration board or an umpire shall be fina! an, 
binding upon the association and the union and upon all of the members thereof 





Commercial Telegraphers 


Union effected an agreement with the United Press, the Inter. 
national News Service, and the Universal Service for three years, 
About 450 persons are covered by the agreement, which provide 
for an increase of $2 a week the first year and 50 cents additional for 
each of the two succeeding years. 

Negotiations began July 6. Failing to reach an agreement, the 
parties applied to the Federal Department of Labor for the appoint. 
ment of an arbitrator. Mr. Hywel Davies was appointed, and after 
hearings had been held he made a report dated August 2, 1924. 
This report furnished the basis for the final settlement. 


After carefully considering the subject matter presented at the oral hearings 
in New York City, as well as the briefs and arguments submitted by the repr- 
sentatives of the interests involved, I herewith submit for your consideration 
certain suggestions and deductions which I regard as having direct |earig 
upon the situation in so far as it affects these press associations and their icicg- 


raphers. 
I have carefully considered the vacation problem and the wage rates pid for 
similar work. My investigation and study of all elements entering into tic cas 


lead me to respectfully submit for your joint consideration recommendations 
which I trust will be approved and incorporated into your agreement. 

In trying to correctly analyze the equities of a relative wage for press association 
telegraphers in comparison with those employed as railroad train operators and 
in broker offices, on the one hand, and feature article purveyors like the Consol: 
dated News and some of the presswork of the Western Union and Postal! Tele: 
graph companies, besides the innumerable units of domestic and commercial 
communications of these telegraph companies, on the other hand, we have t 
consider what should be the relative wage in the light of: 

’ Like pay for like work under like conditions and like degree of responsihi!!'y. 
We are immediately confronted with the big Association Press with its ‘arg 
per cent of noncompetitive membership clientele among the newspapers of the 
country and its larger per cent of the circulation. 
In the same sense the Scri pe ciererd and Hearst publications are the pre 
ferred pete of the three (3) press associations (parties to this arbitratiol 
case), although controlling fewer papers and a smaller circulation in gross, bt 
‘larger in many individual units. This combined exclusive and largely noncol 
. petitive field dominated by the Associated Press and the three press associat)! 
| while eliminating a large per cent of the leading daily papers of the country in‘ 

competitive sense, still leaves a large field which is strictly competitive betwee! 

the Associated Press, United Press, United News, International News Servi, 
‘and Universal Service. The United Press and United News, the Internation! 
, News Service, and Universal Service being the later comers into the news “ls 
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tribution field, they had to demonstrate their right to a share of the trade by either 
petter and speedier news service, a greater variety of news items or a fuller ex- 
ploitation of some major news item, or by the introduction of some salable 
features that appealed to the reading public at prices that command the patron- 
age of the press of the country. 

In any case it has to be a contest for supremacy of service along one or more 
or all of the lines outlined above to retain continued patronage from the non- 
membership press not bound up to the Associated Press or either of the three 
press associations. 

To do this the associations involved in this arbitration case gained their foot- 
hold largely by the ability, ingenuity, and financial courage of the owners and their 
managers, on the one hand, and by the policy of securing the best correspondents, 
feature writers, and news dispatchers (telegraphers) that they could secure, on 
the other hand. The numerous news ‘“‘scoops”’ or “‘beats”’ to the credit of these 
press associations amply proves this. 


Vacations 


Efficiency and dispatch are their two keynotes, and they can only be secured 
by the most efficient working force that can be assembled. The standard of 
efficiency can only be maintained by a contented and stabilized working force. 
The morale of the personnel would be largely destroyed by discounting either the 
present wage scale or by the abandonment of the “vacation with pay” policy 
at this particular time of much needed steadiness and stability. 

The press associations are to be congratulated on their low “labor turnover,” 
which was less than 13 per cent last year. How much would the cost of operation 
be increased if the turnover were two to five times more, as it is in many industrial 
activities? Here is a saving worth many times the vacation pay expense, 
apart from the satisfaction which an efficient and stabilized working force guar- 
antees. While it would be difficult to determine a monetary valuation, it has a 
marked intrinsic value which would soon become evident in case disturbed 
relations destroyed present pleasant relations. 

Any cancellations of the well-established vacation policy of the press associa- 
tions would be retrogression and contributive to discontent and loss of efficiency. 
The pay for vacation is as much wages as pay for actual work, because the rest 
is indispensable to conserve continued physical and mental condition. The 
rejuvenation due to the vacation rest shows itself in the more efficient work of 
the rested worker. All employees should exercise their right to their vacation 
period. Those not doing so and accepting the pay therefor, in addition to the 
pay for work done during their vacation period, are converting the proposition 
into one of “‘bonus” and defeating by their reduced efficiency the beneficial 
purpose of the principle so well established by such a large amount of modern 
up-to-date employers of labor in practically every industry in the country, 
especially the clerical force that furnishes individuality of service similar to that 
of telegraphers. 

“Vacations with pay” are not a gift, much less a bonus, but a part of the 
earned wage conserved for vacation needs, and no corporation ever considers 
that the 2/52 week [year] pay for the vacation period should be added to the 
50 weeks of actual work to arrive at the actual average pay for each of said 50 
weeks. 


Comparative wage issue 
With the elimination of any change in the ‘‘vacation with pay policy’’ we 
can also consistently eliminate from immediate comparison the telegraphers’ 
wage scales in brokers’ offices with their very necessary and more responsible 
accuracy in the transmissions of stock and bond and market reports, etc.; also 
the “special article’? news distributors, like the Consolidated News Co., as well 
as the Railroad Telegraphers and Commercial Telegraph Companies—not 
because their work differs so materially from that of the press telegraphers but 


because they do not come into the same class of strenuosity, speed, and volume. 


_ The broker and railroad train operators have greater responsibility, but noth- 
me *-:-» the speed or volume for over seven strenuous hours a day. , 

The work of broker and railroad train operators is all informative, with the 
difference that they furnish information which directs market and train move- 
ments, while the press telegraphers largely furnish the record of said movements 
Thus, while there is a great similarity in the work performed, 
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the degree of responsibility and damage for errors is much greater in the case of 
the first two classes than in the case of the press telegraphers. 

The exclusive feature agencies employ the best telegraphers at generally {). 
best pay because they must furnish their clients with the best service, and thei; 
clientele once secured is largely noncompetitive. 

The “comparative wage’ issue is thus narrowed down to relative wage, 
between the real news distributors, known as the Associated Press and the three 
or four press associations, parties to this agreement. Dealing with minim, 
wages only, it is evident that the press associations pay $1.75 more per week 
generally, than the Associated Press, but a weighted average of wages of 3|| 
employees indicates that the real weekly excess cash payments are more tha) 
the said $1.75. The offset to these differences in part are the perquisites enjoyed 
by the Associated Press workers not shared nor desired by the union workers 
of the three press associations, as they would rather have the value of said 
perquisites included in their pay envelope. 

Many advantages are enjoyed by the operators under this agreement than are 
possible in arrangements, no matter how satisfactory, where the principle of 
joint agreement is absent. 

A specified term of contractual relationship, with an agreed wage, and under- 
standable. working conditions, removes all doubt and makes for that genuine 
satisfaction which goes hand in hand with an understanding in which al! the 
parties at interest have had a part in the making. 

The daily press of the country has been less subject to the variations io the 
volume of their business than almost any other industry, and therefore less sub- 
ject. to material variation in the regularity of employment. There is nothing 
‘‘seasonal”’ in its normal activities. It is strictly a six or seven day a week prop- 
osition with occasional emergencies like the national conventions, etc., that tesis 
the gathering, transmission, and publishing forces to the utmost. 

hile it is true that business generally for the last three or four months shows 
a material falling off as compared with the same period in 1923, yet there is 
every evidence that the “ebb” of the industrial tide has turned and that we are 
on the eve of the “flow” tide of greater industrial activity, and, if the European 
nations agree on the reparations plans, as they seem to be honestly trying to do, 
secon we will be enjoying; a full tide of prosperity. In any ease, it can be said 
that our own domestic situation has made a sudden turn for the better since thie 
first of July—a condition that precludes the necessity for any reduction in wages. 

The prosperity of the buyers of any commodity insures the prosperity of the 
sellers of that commodity. In this sense the daily press of the country has 
enjoyed its share of presperity with fewer relative ‘‘downs”’ than almost any 
other sphere of our industrial activities. This prosperity and regularity of 
patronage makes it possible for the news distributing services to maintain a 
wage and vacation policy which will insure the industrial goodwill that will 
express itself in the continued cooperative efficiency now so generously admitted 
by the respeetive managers in all references to their telegraphers. 

Referring to the comparative table of wages for telegraphers and printers on 
pages 14 and 15 of the press associations’ preliminary brief, the average week|y 
rates are given as $44.64 for telegraphers and $44.50 for printers; but on July 
18 the New York World ore the wage award of the printing commission 
which grants an advance of $1 per week for the period, September 21, 1923, to 
September 4, 1924, another additional $1 per week for the year ending Septem- 
ber 4, 1925, and another additional $1 for the year ending September 4, 1926. 

These are allied trades with the telegraphers, and if the telegraphers are to 
keep step in the onward march of industrial welfare, it would appear to the arbi- 
trator in this case that it wogid be the part of business wisdom to maintain the 
parity of wages shown on said pages 14 and 15 of the press associations’ brief, by 
making a similar series of flat advances of $1 for each of the next three years 
to all their employees covered by the agreement, which nominally expired on 


June 30, 1924. 
Recommendations 


The so-called “arbitrator” does not make this. an award because he (the 
arbitrator) has. mot. the final decision as long as the parties to the agreement 
paren the right. to accept or reject. the recommendations of the arbitrator within 

ve days.. 


mmend: 
First. That the wage agreement effective July 1, 1923, shall be amended by 
an addition of $1 each week to every class of employees for the year beginning 
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July 1, 1924, with a simliar additional advance of $1 for each week for the year 
beginning July 1, 1925, and another $1 additional advance per week for the year 
peginning July 1, 1926. 

Second. That there shall be no change in the two weeks’ vacation policy 
with pay as provided in section 9 of the 1923-24 agreement. 

In making these recommendations I do so with the hope that they will be 
mutually acceptable and that the stability and efficiency of your cooperative 
efforts to “‘scoop the news”’ will bring three years of peace and prosperity, 
undisturbed by the uncertainties of annual conferences. 


The more important parts of the agreement, which bears the date 
of August 8, 1924, and is retroactive to July 1, 1924, are as follows: 


Second. The right of seniority shall rule in all cases, ability and fitness being 
equal. Seniority shall rank from the date of last regular employment. 

Third. Eight hours, including 30-minute lunch period and two 10-minute 
rest periods, shall constitute a day’s work on all circuits, six days or six nights 
shall constitute a week. 

Fourth. Operators’ grievances shall be submitted to the district chief oper- 
ator within forty-eight (48) hours with the right of appeal * * * to the president 
or editor-manager of the employer. No operator shall, without just cause, be 
transferred, suspended, or discharged. Any operator feeling himself unfairly 
transferred, suspended, or discharged, and disproving any charge made against 
him, shall be reinstated without prejudice and shall be reimbursed for all loss 
of pay and any reasonable and necessary expense which he may have incurred 
in proving his innocence. 

Fifth. * * * any operator desiring to resign, shall give the district chief 
operator at least ten (10) days’ notice of his intention or be fined or suspended, 
or both, by the union, such fine to be used to reimburse any reasonable expense 
incurred by the employer in covering the positions during the unfulfilled term 
of notice, and the employer agrees that any operator shall be given 10 days’ 
notice of any suspension of service or 10 days’ equivalent in money or be trans- 
ferred, railroad or boat fare to be paid by the employer. 

Sixth. The employer agrees to make no additional leased wire contracts 
wherein the client paper is permitted to employ the operator, nor will the em- 
ployer sell its leased wire report for distribution by any other news agency in 
the United States or Canada, unless the Morse or automatic scale of such news 
agency shall be at least equal to that of the employer. 

Seventh. In any difference of opinion as to the rights of the parties to this 
agreement, the question in dispute shall be submitted to arbitration, the decision 
of the arbitrators to be final and binding on both sides. Arbitrators shall consist 
of one person selected by the employer, ene selected by the union and the third 
selected by the first-named two. 


Eighth— 
ScaLe or WaaqzEs 
Morse operators—Day 
Year to June Year to June Year te June 
30, 1925 30, 1926 30, 1927 
Per week Per week Per week 
Cities under oe ype ete 4 Bus. $43. 75 $44. 25 $44. 75 
Cities of 150,000 and up to 500,000_ 46. 25 46. 75 47. 25 
Cities of 500,000 and over_________- 48. 75 49. 25 49. 75 
The following classification differentials to be paid: ‘ : 
er wee 
ain arpa inane tet adil: Atte, 7. 50 
ll ln gelled helipad tate 2. 50 
Operators making extra copies outside of bureau: 
For each of the first 2 additional client copies. -_.-.-..-..-.-------- 1.00 
For each additional client copy.-..-.........-.---------.-+---«--- . 50 
Operators feeding pneumatic tubes... _- ania reste ale pci. 2. 00 
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Morse operators— Night 


Year to June Year to June Year to J 


30, 1925 30, 1926 30, 19970” 
Per week Per week Per week 
Cities under 100,000____...._.-.-_- $49. 25 $49. 75 $50, 25 
Cities of 100,000 and over_________~ 55. 75 56. 25 56. 75 
New York, Chicago relay offices____- 62. 25 62. 75 63. 25 
I I oe 59. 75 60. 25 60. 75 
Morse operators—Saturday night 
Receiving operators. _.______------ $9. 50 $9. 70 $9, 85 
Relay operators_____._._____-----. 10. 50 10. 75 11. 00 


Morse operators—Overtime—Day 


Per hour Per hour Per hour 

mwa. 35 Sie, oc jd betiiends $1. 20 $1. 225 $1. 25 
CPR E Save ip ge ie tere ey 1. 35 1. 375 1. 40 

Morse operators—-Overtime—Night 
Meomeneimne. Sec dauss ai lade Ge $1. 35 $1. 375 $1. 40 
Bs Le Le oe i ees 1, 45 1. 475 1. 50 
Machine operators 

Perweek . Per week Per week 

RTE RRS LARRY Spee $36. 25 $36. 75 $37. 25 
DRS, 2c¢50 ded dhbde dn anhedne eo 38. 75 39. 25 39. 75 

Machine operators—Overtime 

Per hour Per hour Per hour 

oe ke ee Oe a ae $0. 825 $0. 85 $0. 875 
el RR TES sala OTD ip: 8) Sea vee . 925 . 95 . 975 
Saturday night only.__..__-----~-- 6. 75 7. 00 7. 25 


Holidays.—Days. A full day’s pay for four hours’ work up to noon or for four 
hours’ work beginning at noon, on Christmas and the Fourth of July, and double 
time for additional time. 

Night. Double time shall be paid for not more than two of the following 
national legal holidays during the contract year to full-time night Morse and 
automatic ew New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas, to be mutually agreed upon by the chief or division clief 
operator and the telegrapher. 

Ayer’s 1924 Newspaper Annual population figures to govern. 

Ninth. Two weeks’ vacation, with full pay, to be taken between May | and 
October 1, shall be granted annually to all leased wire and machine opera‘ ors, 
except Saturday night operators, of one year’s continuous service. 

Tenth. * * If at the end of the second year of this contract an abnormal 
economic situation exists creating a major economic dislocation * * * the 
men and the company reserve the right to reopen this contract, in the usual 
manner provided for the termination of contracts, for revision in harmony with 
economic conditions. * * * In case there is any dispute as to the rig! of 
either party to reopen this contract under this clause the issue will be submitted 
to the Secretary of the Department of Labor or his appointees, whose decision 
will be final and binding. 

Eleventh. The employer shall furnish * * * to its telegraphers suitable 
typewriters. : 

ifteenth. This ment * * * shall renew itself for periods of one yea', 
unless either party shall notify the other in writing at least sixty (60) days be!vre 
the end of said period of its desire to terminate this agreement; except that: 

In the event of failure to upon a new contract on or before June 3), 
1927 (or any succeeding June 30, occurring under a renewal of this agreeme:'), 
this agreement shall continue in full effect for a period of thirty (30) days from 
July 1, during which time the points in dispute shall be subjected to arbitration. 
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Arbitrators shall consist of two persons, selected one by the union and one by 
the employer. If the two persons thus selected fail to reach an agreement 
within forty-eight (48) hours, they shall select a third person, the majority to 
decide the points at issue. Should the representatives of the union and the 
employer fail to select a third arbitrator within forty-eight (48) hours after 
having failed to agree upon the points at issue, the third arbitrator shall be 
selected by the United States Department of Labor. The decision of the arbi- 
trators having been announced, both parties bind themselves to accept or reject 
the award within five (5) days of its simultaneous announcement to the union 
and to the employer. 

It is agreed that the award of the arbitrators, when accepted by both parties, 
shall be retroactive to the original] date of expiration of this agreement. 





Electrical Workers—Washington, D. C. 
O* FEBRUARY 21, 1924, the Union Employers Electrical Con- 


tractors’ Association of the District of Columbia and vicinity 
and Local No. 26 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers signed an agreement which includes a declaretion of prin- 
ciples —e forth the attitude of both parties toward each other 
and the public. The sections bearing on this subject are as follows: 


Article I 


Section 1. The following preamble and declaration of principles which have 
been adopted by the National Electrical Contractors’ and Dealers’ Association 
(now Association of Electragists, International) and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers are hereby made a part of the agreement and affirmed 
as the principles under which the contracting parties agree to operate: 

Sec. 2, PrEAMBLE.—The vital interests of the public and of employee and 
employer in industry are inseparably bound together. All will benefit by a 
continued peaceful operation of the industrial process and the devotion of the 
means Of production to the common good. 

Sec. 3. Principtes.—A. The facilities of the electrical industry for service to 
the publie will be developed and enhanced by recognition that the overlapping 
of the functions of the various groups in the industry is wasteful and should be 
eliminated. 

B. Close contact and a mutually sympathetic interest between employee and 
employer will develop a better working system which will tend constantly to 
stimulate production while improving the relationship between employee, em- 
ployer, and the community. 

C. Strikes and lockouts are detrimental to the interests alike of employee, 
employer, and the public, and should be avoided. 

D. Agreements or understandings which are designed to obstruct directly or 
indirectly the free development of trade or to secure to special groups special 
privileges and advantages are subversive of the public interest and cancel the 
doctrine of equality of rights and opportunity and should be condemned. 

E. The public interest is conserved, hazard to life and property is reduced, 
and standards of work are improved by fixing an adequate minimum of qualifi- 
cations in knowledge and experience as a requirement precedent to the right of 
an individual to engage in the electrical construction industry and by the rigid 
inspection of electrical work, old and new. 

F. Public welfare, as well as the interests of the trade, demands that electrical 
work be done by the electrical industry. ; 

G. Cooperation between employees and employer acquires constructive power 
as both employees and employers become more completely organized. _ 

H. The right of employees and employers in local groups to establish local 
wage scales and local working rules is recognized, and nothing herein is to be 
construed as infringing that right. 


With a view to stabilizing conditions it is provided that this 
agreement can be altered or terminated only if the party desiring 
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such action gives notice in writing to the other by October | ,; 
any year, and unless such notice is given the agreement in its preson; 
form shall continue from year to year, March 1 being the Hate ‘at 
which any alteration, renewal, or termination shall become effeciiy. 
A jomt conference committee, consisting of three members from each 
side, 1s to handle any questions in dispute relating to violations of tho 
working rules. Wages were to be advaneed by three successive incre. 
ments: 

The rate of wages for a journeyman shall be $1.25 per hour from Mare} | 
1924, to June 30, 1924; $1.3125 per hour from July 1, 1924, to September 39’ 
1924; $1.375 per hour from October 1, 1924, to date of change or termination of 
this agreement. 


Provision is made for + renticeship, the ratio and the waves of 
apprentices being fixed as follows: 


The ratio of apprentices for each employer shall be one to every three journey- 
men in his employ. The following minimum schedule of wages shall prevail 
for apprentices: 

The first year at the discretion of the employer. 

The second year, 50 cents per hour. 

The third year, 6214 cents per hour. 

The fourth year, 75 cents per hour. 





Hatters and Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


A*® agreement was entered into between the United Hatters of 

North America and the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 
of North America, October 23, 1924, settling a jurisdictional contro- 
versy that had existed between them since 1916. As a result of the 
agreement, the hatters’ union will turn over to the cloth hat and cap 
makers’ union two millinery locals in Boston and Chicago and receive 
from the latter a local of straw-hat workers located in New York 
City. The terms are as follows: 


The jurisdiction of the two organizations in the headgear industry sha!! be 
as follows: 

1. The United Hatters to have full jurisdiction and control over all the factories 
making men’s fur, felt, wool, straw or Panama hats—trimmers and operators of 
same—and over all the factories making entirely and exclusively women’s and 
children’s fur, felt, wool, hand-blocked velvet, Panama and body hats. 

2. The United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers to have full jurisdiction and eontro! 
over all the factories making men’s, women’s, and children’s cloth hats and caps 
and a” headgear made of cloth fabrics, straw, combinations, varieties and 
novelties. 

3. The United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers a to waive any proposition 
with rd to a system of free transfers for themselves to shops under the contro! 
and jurisdiction of the United Hatters. The United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 
hereby definitely declare that they have no desire to enter into the shops specified 
under section 1. 

4. In order not to deprive members of the United Hatters of North America 
who may so desire of the opportunity to work im the millinery shops during the 
busy season, we hereby agree to a system of free transfer eards under wii! 
members of the Un Hatters shall be able to work in the shops specified in 
section 2 while retaining their membership and standing in their own orgaii2:- 
tion. The same shall apply to members of the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers with regard to such work as is specified in section 2, whenever such work 
oo soth ond 5 hate ta cone te to bring all such f 

5. oO Za agree coopera ng such factories under 
the jurisdiction of the respective international unions. 
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1 of Ladies’ Garment Workers—New York City 

Sent 

> at THe Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment Association (Inc.), composed of 
‘Ave, jobbers in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry, who engage manu- 


ach 
the 
icTe- 


facturers and contractors to make garments, entered into an agree- 
ment July 16, 1924, with the Joint Board of the Cloak, Skirt, Dress 
and Reefer Makers’ Unions of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Umon, which supersedes a similar one made for two years 
between the same parties June 1, 1922, and printed in the MonTuLy 
LasoR Review for November, 1922 (p. 149). It is dated July 16, 
1924, and is to remain in force for one year. The first sections are 
ea the same as those in the first agreement but more de- 
tailed. 

The members of the association agree to maintain union shops 
themselves and to deal only with manufacturers producing garments 
in union shops. A union shop is thus defined by the agreement: 


h 1, 
r 30, 


n of 
s of 


ney- 
evail 

A “union shop”’ within the meaning of this agreement is one that employs at 
least 14 machine operators and @ corresponding number of employees in other 
branches of the work, and is operated under a contract with the union. With 
respect to establishments conducted directly by members of the association a 
‘union shop”’ is one that employs none but members in good standing of the 
uion to perform all operations in connection with the production of the garments, 
observes the union standards hereinafter enumerated, and complies with the 
other requirements above set forth. 


The association and union are to furnish each other with lists of 
manufacturers with whom they deal and correct the lists weekly, and 
both agree not to deal with manufacturers whose names are not on 
these lists. 

New provisions are as follows: 


3 of 
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Fifth. Should a member of the association be found giving work to or dealing 
with a nonunion manufacturer, the association will proceed to impose a fine for 
the first offense under the authority contained in its by-laws and its agreement 
with its members. The amount of such fine shall be determined with reference 
to the sum involved and shall be sufficiently high to offset the advantage gained 
by the member through such transactions, together with an appropriate penalty. 
A second offense shall mean expulsion, and in this connection the association shall 
adopt such other measures as in its judgment are necessary and expedient to 
prevent members from giving work to nonunion shops. ‘The proceeds of fines 
collected shall be deposited in a fund to be jointly administered by the union and 
the association and to be used toward defraving the expenses incurred in investi- 
gations respecting the existence and operation of nonunion shops. 

Sixth. The association on its own motion will investigate any or all of the 
books and records of its members, to ascertain whether they are giving work or 
dealing with nonunion shops. Upon complaint filed by the union, the privilege 
will also be accorded a representative of the union to accompany a representa- 
tive of the association to examine the books and records of the member against 
whom @ complaint has been filed, for the purpose only of determining whether 
sich member is giving work to nonunion shops. Such examination shall be 
undertaken within 48 hours from the receipt of the request, and shall be con- 
ducted under such conditions and limitations as the impartial chairman, here- 
inafter mentioned, upon the request of an interested party, may prescribe. 

Seventh. (a2) No member of the association shall order or purchase garments 

m any manufacturer whose workers are on strike, nor shall any member of 
the assoeiation make or cause to be made any work for any person against whom 
= hong has declared a strike until such strike in each case has been fully 

(6) There shall be no strike or lockout in the shop of any manufacturer dealing 
with the members of the Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment Association during the 
Period of this agreement, nor shall there be any individual shop lockout, stop- 
page or shop strike pending the determination of any complaint or grievance. 
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Should there be a stoppage of work or shop strike in the factory of any many. 
facturer dealing with a member of the Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment Associatio) 
immediate notice thereof will be given by the association to the union, The 
union agrees to return the striking workers to their work within 24 hours afte; 
the receipt by the union of such notice. The consideration of stoppage ¢aso. 
shall have precedence over all other complaints and grievances arising herein, 
to be adjusted in the manner provided in article thirteenth of this agreeme)t. 
Whenever the union determines to call a shop strike against a subma\i{qo. 
turer immediate notice thereof shall be given the association. ; 


Ninth. Each member of the association shall be responsible to the members of 
the union for the payment of their wages for work done by them on garments 
made by their employers for such association member, provided that suc!) lig. 
bility shall be limited to one full week’s wages in every instance. 

Tenth. The association shall be represented on the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control existing in the industry and contribute its ratable share towaris the 


expense of maintaining the board. 

ileventh. The association shall cooperate with the union in establishing anq 
maintaining an unemployment insurance fund for the benefit of the members 
of the union. The fund shall be made up by contributions from the maniifae- 
turers and the union or individual members of the union; the contribution of the 
employers to the unemployment insurance fund shall be equal to 2 per cent of 
the weekly pay roll and that of the workers to 1 per cent of their weekly wages, 
The fund shall be administered jointly under proper rules and provisions to be 
agreed upon by the parties. 

Twelfth. An appropriate label shall be adopted by the joint board of sanitary 
control to designate that the garments carrying the same have been maniifac- 
tured under proper sanitary surroundings. The Soint Board of Sanitary Contro 
shall furnish such labels at cost to manufacturers conducting union shops. — lach 
member of the association obligates himself to handle or deal in no garments 
that do not bear this label. 

Thirteenth. All complaints, disputes, or grievances arising betwee: 
parties hereto, involving questions of interpretation or application of any ¢\aise 


of this agreement, or any acts, conduct, or relations between the parties or (icir 
respective members, directly or indirectly, shall be submitted in writing hy the 
party hereto claiming to be aggrieved to the other party hereto, and the manager 


of the association and the manager of the union, or their deputies, shal! in th 
first instance jointly investigate such complaints, grievances, or disputes and 
attempt an adjustment. Decisions reached by the managers or their deputies 
shall be binding on the parties hereto. 

Should the managers fail to agree, the question or dispute shall be referred to 
a trial board, consisting of one member from each organization, party hereto, 
and a permanent umpire to be known as the “impartial chairman” in tlic in- 
dustry. Such impartial chairman shall be selected by the parties here in 
conjunction with the Cloak, Suit & Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association 
and the American Cloak & Suit Manufacturers’ Association, within two weeks 
from the date of the execution of this agreement. Should the said parties fi! to 
agree upon a choice of such impartial chairman within the said period o! two 
weeks, the advisory commission appointed by the Governor of the State of New 
York shall, upon the request of either party hereto appoint such impartial 
chairman. 

Each case shall be considered on its merits and the collective agreement shall 
constitute the basis upon which the decision shall be rendered. No decision 
shall be used as precedent for any subsequent case. Should * * * ile 
position of umpire become vacant * * * the parties hereto shall immedi- 


ately, * * designate another person to act as umpire, and in the event of 
the failure or inability of the parties to make such selection within the period 
of * * * five days, the advisory commission * * * shail, on ap))lica- 


tion of either party, summarily appoint such umpire. In the event that the 
commission shall cease to function, then the supreme court of New York County, 
on application of either party, shall summarily appoint such umpire under ile 
provisions of the arbitration law of the State of New York, or otherwise. 

The procedure hereinabove outlined for the adjustment of disputes between 
the union and the association shall also apply to all disputes between the wniou 
and the Cloak, Suit & Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association ani tle 
American Cloak & Suit Manufacturers’ Association, and between the ass:(% 
tions among themselves, and the impartial chairman * * * shall serve 12 
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that capacity with respect to the determination of all such disputes. All dis- 
utes shall be heard on notice to all parties interested therein. 

Fourteenth, All rules, regulations, and methods of procedure required to 
effectuate this agreement and each and every clause and provision thereof not 
specifically provided for herein, shall be agreed upon by the parties hereto in con- 
ference within 21 days after the execution of this agreement, and should such 
parties fail to agree with respect to any of such rules, regulations, and methods of 

rocedure, the same shall be adjusted in the same manner as hereinabove pro- 
vided for the settlement of grievances and disputes between the parties. 

Fifteenth. In order to secure a more equitable distribution of the work and 
to afford to all workers in the industry an equal opportunity of labor, the ad- 
visory commission appointed by the governor as above mentioned, shall immed- 
jately designate a group of experts working under the direction of the said com- 
mission, who shall make a thorough study of the industry and of ail the problems 
confronting the various interests involved. Such experts shall submit their re- 
port to the commission on or before January 1, 1925, and the commission shall 
thereupon take up the said report and make definite recommendations on these 
and other problems involved. The investigation shall be conducted in such man- 
ner as the commission may determine, and all other parties cooperating in the 
investigation shall permit an examination of their books and records in accord- 
ance with such rules as the commission may prescribe. The expenses of the 
investigation shall be borne between the parties hereto and the Cloak, Suit & 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association and the American Cloak & Suit 
Manufacturers’ Association, and all other employers in the industry, in such 
proportion as the commission may determine. 

Sixteenth. The union obligates itself to enter into no contract, * * * by 
reason whereof any person, firm, or corporation engaged in the cloak, suit, or 
skirt industry in the metropolitan district shall receive any benefit or aid not 
accorded the members of this association, pursuant to the terms of this agree- 
ment. 

The term “metropolitan district’? as used in this agreement shall be inter- 
preted to mean the city of New York and all such cities and towns in the State 
of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania in which garments 
are being manufactured by or for members of the association or any other jobbers 
or manufacturers doing business in the city of New York. 

Seventeenth. The parties hereto recognize the necessity of unionizing the 
entire industry in the metropolitan district. In order to bring about such union- 
ization, the union will make every effort to organize all employees and shops in 
the industry, and the association will cooperate with it in such efforts. 





Ladies’ Hat Frame Workers—New York City 


OCAL No. 50 of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union 
made an agreement September 2, 1924, effective August 18, 1924, 
with the newly formed Hat Frame Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York City. The wages of the various branches of week workers 
were increased by from $1 to $5 a week. The agreement provides 
for a closed shop, the association agreeing to employ only members 
of Local No. 50 and, when such are not available, the union agreeing 
to permit the association to employ nonunion workers who shall, 
however, become members of the union within one week. A 44-hour 
week is provided for with overtime arrangements as follows: 

B. No more than eight hours’ overtime shall be permitted during the week, 
and no more than two hours in any one night. No overtime shall be permitted 
on Saturday afternoon, except that in the beginning of every season the associa- 
tion and the union shall in conference determine the Saturday afternoons during 
which overtime shall be permitted, provided that the number of such Saturdays 


shall not exceed eight in each season. 
C. All overtime work shall be paid to week workers at the rate of time and 


one-half. 
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D. The following legal holidays shall be observed in the industry and || 
week workers covered by the term of this agreement shall be paid for theca 
days: New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Election Day, Decoration Day, La}),,, 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas. 


An equitable division of the work is provided for. ‘‘For week 
workers the standard unit of division shall be by the day,” hut 
“‘year-around workers may continue to do other work on the same 
conditions as heretofore.” 

The association agrees to give out no work to contractors, to 
observe the sanitary conditions prescribed by the laws, not to refuse 
payment to a piece worker for work done if he should lose his 
work ticket, to pay wages in cash weekly, and to discharge no 
worker without good and sufficient cause, and also that in case of dis- 
charge the worker shall have the right to have such action reviewed 
by a representative of the union and of the association and in case 
of their failure to agree, by the board of adjustment. 

The union agrees to make no agreement with other employers in 
Greater New York containing provisions in regard to conditions of 
work and wages less than those provided for in this agreement, not 
to call shop meetings during regular working hours, and to allow 
members of the firm and foremen not members of the union to work 
provided they do not displace regular workers. 

Under the agreement the necessity of introducing apprentices, 
roportion to full-fledged workers, length of service, and pay are to 
e settled by conference between the union and the association. 

The provisions in regard to wages, adjustment of disputes, con- 
ferences, and duration follow: 


Artic III. Wages.—The wages of workers coming under the terms of this 
agreement shall be as follows: 

Whale teh Carey $45 per week. 

irers and binders— Minimum, $25 per week. 

Pressers— Week work, minimum, front presser, $45; back presser, $38; piece 
work, crowns, 10 cents per dozen; brims, 11 cents per dozen. 

Cutters— Minimum; $45 per week. 

Rounders— Week work, minimum, $42.50 per week; piece work, brims an 
crowns full, 5 cents per dozen; brims and crowns by pattern, 7 cents per doze: 

Tackers— Minimum, $20. 

Stock layers—Week work, minimum, $32.50 per week; piece work, 244 cents 
per dozen. 

Wire frame makers—18 cents per wire. 

Fancy wirers— Minimum $30 per week. 

Articte V. Adjustment of disputes —1. * * * there shall be no strike 
or lockout during the continuance of this agreement for any reason whatsoever. 

* %* * ail matters in controversy and dispute, if any, shall be immediate! 
referred to the managers of the respective organization by the party or parties 

grieved, for ‘mmediate joint investigation and adjustment. =? In 
the event that the representatives of the parties hereto shall be unable to adjust 
the controversy or dispute, the same shall be immediately referred to the board 
of adjustment. The controversy or dispute shall be adjusted within forty-eig!' 
(48) hours unless the time be extended by mutual consent. 

2. The board of adjustment shall consist of five (5) members; two representing 
the association, two representing the union, and Dr. Paul Abelson, who is here!) 

ted as chairman of the board of adjustment or the impartial chairma: 

for the life of this agreement. The salary of the chairman of the board of adjust- 
ment shall be borne equally by the association and the union. 

3. Before filing ry ogee with the union, workers. shall take up their com- 
plaints with the firm for adjustment. 

4. All complaints filed with the association shall be attended to within twenty- 
four (24) hours. 
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Articte VI. Conferences.—It shall be the duty of the chairman of the board 
of adjustment to convene a conference upon the request of either party to the 
agreement, to take up matters of mutual concern. The chairman of the board 
of adjustment shall preside at such conference, but shall have no vote. The 
agreements reached at such conferences by the accredited representatives of the 
association and the union shall be recorded and have the force of amendments 
to the agreement. 

ArticLE VII. Duration.—On or about May 1, 1925, the association or the 
union shall have the right to call the other side into conference for the con- 
sideration of the question of wages. At this conference the chairman of the 
poard of adjustment shall preside but shall have no vote. In the event that at 
such conference the parties to this agreement fail to agree on the question of wages, 
their differences shall be submitted to a board of arbitration consisting of one 
representative of the association, one representative of the union and a chairman 
designated by the association and the union. If the parties to this agreement 
fail to agree upon the person to be designated as chairman of such arbitration 
board by June 1, 1925, the chairman of the board of adjustment under this 
agreement shall designate the person to act as such chairman of the board of 
arbitration. ‘The decision of the board of arbitration which must be rendered 
not later than July 1, 1925 shall be binding upon the parties for the life of the 
agreement. 

On or about May 1, 1926, accredited representatives of the association and 
of the union shall meet in conference to take up the question of renewal, ratifica- 
tion, or modification of the agreement. The chairman of the board of adjust- 
ment shall preside at this conference, but shall have no vote. 





Longshoremen—New York City 


HE Shipping Board has announced agreements in effect in the port 
of New York for the period October 1, 1924, to September 30, 
1925. The rates and conditions of employment are practically the 
same as those in the agreement dated October 1, 1923, except that 
Saturday afternoons in May and October are to be considered 
holidays, in addition to those m June, July, August, and September 
as heretofore, and work on such afternoons is to be paid for at overtime 
rates, 

For notes concerning previous New York agreements see the 
MontuHiy Lasor Review for October 1915 (pp. 34, 35); January, 
1918 (pp. 230, 231); May, 1921 (p. 72); January, 1922 {pp 152, 
153); December, 1922 (p. 122); May, 1923 (p. 159); and February, 
1924 (p. 129). 





Printing Pressmen—New York City 


HE final settlement of the outlaw nayepeper pressmen’s strike of 
a year ago was made July 17, 1924, when a three-year agree- 
ment was signed by the Publishers’ Association of New York and the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America to bind the latter and any subordinate New York web 
pressmen’s union that. may hereafter be chartered by it. ad 
The employers agreed to operate on the close ae principle. 
The union agreed to furnish competent pressmen on four hours’ 
notice, to require them “to exercise maximum care in the operation 
and maintenance of all the machinery and material handled b 
them,” to guarantee “‘a full and satisfactory production from suc 
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machinery and material,’’ and, when the union should be unable {, 
furnish such workmen, to permit the employer to obtain such “frory 
any source.”’ 

The hours for day men are 45 per week or 7% per day, and for nich; 
men 41 or 6% hours 4 nights per week and 74% on 2 nights. 

The wage scale provided for an increase of $3 a week over the old 
scale, of which $1 was made retroactive to September 1, 1923, s| 
effective September 4, 1924, and $1 September 4, 1925, with overtiine 
at the rate of time and a half and double time for Sundays and 5 
holidays. The scale of wages to be paid shall be as follows: 


From September 21, 1923, to September 4, 1924: Pressmen in charge, day, 
$55 a week, night, $58 a week; pressmen, day, $49 a week, night, $52 a week. 

From September 4, 1924, to September 4, 1925: Pressmen in charge, day, $56 
a week, night, $59 a week; pressmen, day, $50 a week, night, $53 a week. 

From September 4, 1925, to September 4, 1926: Pressmen in charge, day, *57 
a week, night, $60 a week; pressmen, day, $51 a week, night, $54 a week. 

No fltyboy or carrier now a member of the union shall receive a rate of waves 
less than that paid as of September 21, 1923, but the wages of new flyboys and 
carriers hereafter employed, who shall be admitted to the union, shall be 50 per 
cent of the journeyman’s wages. New flyboys and carriers shall not be employed 
so long as the union can furnish them from its present membership. 


The addenda to the contract contain the following: 


For the period between September 21, 1923, and September 4, 1924, each 
journeyman who has worked, or shall work, after this agreement, up to the latter 
date, shall receive on the basic wage, an increase at the rate of $1 per week, or 
$50 per man for those who have worked the full 50 weeks. 

For the period between September 4, 1924, and September 4, 1925, an addi- 
tional increase of $1 per week for all journeymen. 

For the period between September 4, 1925, and September 4, 1926, an addi- 
tional increase of $1 per week for ali journeymen. 


The foreman is to be considered the representative of the employer 
and subject entirely to his orders, whith shall always be, however, 
“in conformity with this agreement.” He alone is to employ and 
discharge employees and determine their competency and fitness. 
Complaints of his a¢ts are to be referred to the employer with appeal! 
to the joint conference committee and to the printing commission. 


The union agrees to enforce by effective disciplinary measures the obligations 
of every member of the union to comply with orders issued by the foreman 
relating to the operation and care of the presses, or to work overtime when in his 
judgment it is necessary. 

The union may have a chapel chairman in each office who shall perform |iis 
regular press work, and may report to the union any alleged violations of t!\is 
contract that can not be settled satisfactorily with the employer through the 
forernan. No one is authorized, except the foreman, to issue orders or change 
working conditions in the pressroom. No chapel meeting shall be held during 
working hours. 

Any chapel may complain in any office of any working condition alleged to be 
detrimental to the welfare of the employees, and if the foreman or employer, 
after one week’s notice, does not rectify the condition, the matter may |e 
referred to the union. If the union sustains the complaint, it shall be referred, 
first, to the joint conference committee, and if this committee fails to agrce, 
then to the printing commission. 

The number of journeymen pressmen now employed on various types of pressvs 
shall not be changed during the life of this agreement, except by or throug! 
the processes of conciliation and arbitration hereinafter provided. The use 0! 
labor-saving devices shall bear a direct relation to the number of men used 01 

resses, and the right is therefore reserved to the employer, or the union, to raise 
issue of changing the number of journeymen necessary for the various ty)})cs 
of presses, in the event of the future adoption or removal of labor-saving devices. 
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Should a difference on this subject or the number of journeymen at any time 
arise between the employer and the union, which can not be adjusted otherwise, 
itshall be settled by the joint conference committee or by the printing commission. 


Two features of the agreement are new, an apprenticeship system 
and an arbitration plan with the needful machinery believed sufli- 
ciently adequate to render future strikes impossible. These plans 
occupy considerable space in the agreement. Slightly abbreviated 
they read as follows: 


Apprentices shall be selected by the foreman and may be placed at any task 
in the pressroom at any time. Each office may have one apprentice for each 
six journeymen or major fraction thereof and shall have at least one apprentice 
for each ten journeymen or major fraction thereof, and as many flyboys and 
carriers aS desired by each office. Candidates for apprentices shall be not less 
than 19 years of age, shall he of good character and physical health, shall have 
had a common-school education, and shall file with their application two refer- 
ences from persons other then parents as to their qualifications. 

The parties to this agreement recognize and accept mutual responsibility in 
the establishment and maintenance of an adequate system of apprenticeship 
to give to apprentices ample opportunity for the development of the necessary 
mechanical and executive experience in order to assure competent craftsman- 
ship. Apprentices shall be registered in triplicate form, the apprentice’s certifi- 
cate to be signed by the publisher or foreman of the newspaper on which the 
apprentice is employed and by the representative of the local office of the union, 
each holding a copy of the certificate of apprenticeship, and the third copy to be 
held by the president of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. 

The union agrees that every facility and encouragement shall be accorded 
apprentices in carrying out its share of the mutual responsibility for developing 
competent journeymen. 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assistant’s Union of North America 
obligates itself to furnish the apprentices with a free correspondence course dealing 
with technical questions involved in the operation of newspaper printing presses 
and in dealing with paper and inks, and to render such other assistance as may 
be necessary to carry out the joint obligations aforenoted. 

Annual examinations shail be held of all apprentices employed. The examining 
board in each office shall be the foreman and a journeyman member selected by 
the chairman of the chapel, but in case of a disagreement between them the fore- 
man’s decision shall prevail. A report upon the progress made by the apprentices 
thus examined shall be made out in triplicate form, one for the employer, one 
for the local office of the union and one for the president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America. 

In the event of a branch technical trade school being established in New York 
City by the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, the employer will cooperate in drafting and executing detailed plans 
for extending to apprentices opportunity for instruction that shall make for 
proficiency in their craft and improvement in their station. 

The employer shall afford apprentices every opportunity to master the work 
of a journeyman that the foreman deems consistent with the efficient management 
of theroom. To this end, should the union fail to provide the requisite number 
of journeymen for one or more full daysor nights, or should ajourneyman beabsent 
from his station temporarily during the day or night, the foreman shall give the 
opportunity of learning the duties of such a position to an apprentice. When 
thus temporarily employed, the apprentice shall receive the day or night wage 
which the journeyman would have been paid. The foreman shall assign appren- 
tices otherwise to work on presses, but in no case shall any such assignment be 
made when it involves any increase in the number of journeymen and apprentices. 

Apprentices shall be selected by the foreman from the qualified flyboys or 
carriers, and they shall be rated as to the apprentice grade by efficiency and 
length of service. The apprenticeship system is not to abridge the right of the 
employer to determine the number of flyboys and carriers to be employed, but 
only to create a definite system of instruction, promotion, and advancement 
for all those worthy of it, with appropriate and certain increases in pay. 

The term of apprenticeship shall be five years. At the satisfactory con- 
clusion of his term of apprenticeship, an apprentice shall be eligible to journey- 
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man membership in the union and may be employed as a journeyman provide; 
there is a journeyman vacancy which e may fill. The employer may employ 
new apprentices at any time provided the ratio of apprentices to journeyime), , , 
not exceed that provided above. 

Apprentices shall receive the following percentages of journeyman’s wages for 
each year of their apprenticeship: First year, 50 per cent; second year, 60 per cet. 
third year, 70 per cent; fourth year, 80 per cent; fifth year, 90 per cent. 

Joint conference committee.—In the event that a difference arises concerning 
the interpretation of the mutual obligations of both parties hereto, it shal! }. 
referred to a joint conference committee composed of one representative appointed 
from New York local union, one representative from the International Priytj,,> 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, and two representative; 
appointed by the employer. 

Any euch difference not settled by the decision of a majority or all of the join; 
conference committee within one week after the evidence has been submitted tp 
it and within one week after written complaint has been filed shall be promptly 
heard and determined by a printing commission constituted as follows: 

Printing commission.—To the four members of the joint conference committer 
shall be added three impartial disinterested persons, who shall be chosen })y |ot 
by the joint conference committee, or, in the event of their failure to act, by the 
mayor or acting mayor of New York City by lot from a panel hereinafter provided, 
none of whom shall have any interest in or personal or business relations wit}. 
any newspaper publisher or union. 

e joint conference committee shall endeavor to agree upon a panel of twelve 
such impartial, disinterested persons, who shall be broadminded men of judicia! or 
business or professional experience, and men of practical experience in settling 
disputes, from whom shall be chosen, by lot, on the first business day after the 
completion of the panel, the three impartial members of the printing commission. 
The remaining nine of the twelve persons shall be held in reserve in case substi 
tutes are required. 

After three months, the first three impartial members of the printing com- 
mission, or any of them, shall upon request of either party be removed, and the 
vacancy filled by lot from the remaining panel. In the event that the remaining 
panel is reduced to three men, a new panel making a total of twelve such im- 
partial commissioners shall be chosen. 

In the event that the joint conference committee are not able to agree upon 
twelve such impartial persons within thirty days after the signing of this contract 
the Governor of the State of New York shall be requested to appoint twelve 
persons or any part thereof that the joint conference committee have failed to 
agree upon. 

The printing commission so chosen shall meet within ten days to organize, 
élect a presiding officer and secretary from the three impartial members and 
thereafter shall sit, if called by either party, during the first and third week of 
each calendar month to hear and determine any case or cases referred to it. 

Efforts to reach a decision immediately shall be made after the conclusion of 
the hearing of any case. When a decision is reached it shall be immediately 
announced orally, and the three impartial commissioners shall by majority or 
unanimous vote be recorded as casting a single vote. The secretary of the 
printing commission shall keep a record of the decisions in triplicate form, the 
union and the employer each receiving a copy. No minority report shall be re- 
corded. The findings of the commission shallbe prepared by the board of seven 
which shall endeavor to express them in clear, workable, unmistakable terms. 
The decisions of the printing commission shall be binding upon both parties. 
Failure to enforce a decision, within one week either by the union or the emp!.0ver, 
shall, after one week’s written notice of default, constitute a breach of contract; 
in the event of a dispute as to the meaning or the application of a decision it shall 
be referred back promptly to the printing commission. 

The three impartial judges of the printing commission shall receive an honor- 
arium of $25 each for each session they are required to hear evidence and arg''- 
ments, and they shall be required to hold sessions during the first and third weeks 
of every calendar month whenever there are cases to be heard and determine(. 

One week’s advance notice in writing shall be given by the secretary of the 
commission to each member thereof when cases are noticed for trial either by the 
union or the employer, the question at issue in each case being briefly stated 12 
such written notice, and such case shall be heard and determined at the ucst 
regular meeting or meetings of the printing commission. 


VCs 
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‘ided In all cases where appeal is made to the joint conference committee or the 
ploy printing commission, pending the hearing and determination of such issue, any 
(.0eg order given by the foreman responsible for such issue shall prevail and be com- 
plied with, and all work shall continue without interruption or curtailment. 
s for To deter both the union and the employer from referring to the printing com- 
ent: nission trivial complaints or presenting grievances without just cause, the com- 
mission may, in its discretion, assess the cost of any session against the party 
hing presenting such trivial or undeserved case for trial; otherwise the cost of the 
ll be commission’s sessions shall be divided equally between the two parties and shall 
nted pe paid monthly. - The meeting place of the commission shall be determined by s 
iting the commission. 
tives In any ¢ase appealed to the printing commission from an ‘order given by any 
foreman, the commission shall first ascertain whether such order was complied 
joint with (even under protest) when given, and if it be shown that such order was not 
d to promptly executed when given, the commission shall dismiss the appeal without 
iptly further hearing and the discipline enforeed by the foreman shall stand without 
further question. The foreman shall give no order to do work not pertaining to 
ittee the pressman’s craft, as generally practiced, or in conflict with the terms of the 
y lot contract, but the printing commission shall be the final judge whether an order 
| the given is in conflict with the contract and the order must be complied with when 
ded, given. 
with ’ In the event that an unjust, unreasonable or illegal order is given by any fore- 
man and eomplied with, the joint conference committee or printing commission 
relve (unless the office satisfactorily adjusts the difference) shall restore any pay lost 
al or during the consequent unemployment and may, in addition, impose a penalty 
tling upon the office by awarding one week’s extra pay to the wronged union member. 
r the On the other hand, any union member found guilty by the joint conference 
sion. cmmittee or the printing commission, after a hearing or through default, of 
bsti- disobeying any just, reasonable or legal order of the foreman, may, in addition 


to the discipline previously enforced by the foreman, be disciplined by the com- 

c-om- nission by a penalty to be imposed upon the union of one week’s pay of the 
l the employee which shall go to any charity designated by the commission. 

ning The printing commission shall recognize that in the execution of this contract 

im- the parties hereto recognize and accept their obligations to maintain a peaceful 

and constructive relationship, and that there shall be no strikes, lockouts, vaca< 

ipon tions, absenteeism, or other forms of concerted action intended or tending to 

ract, abridge the normal regular publication of the newspapers, and that there shall 

relve be applied the spirit of cooperation and coordination between the parties that 

dd to will give full and complete recognition to the mutuality of interests involved in 


: the regular publication of the newspapers. 
nize, 


and The following clause relates to the duration of the contract: 


k of Either party desiring to change the contract after September 4, 1926, shall 


submit to the other party in writing the changes desired, not less than 60 days 
nor more than 90 days before the 4th day of September, 1926, or any anniversary 
thereof, and the other party shall, within 30 days after receiving such notice of 


yn of 
itely 


P ine desired change, deliver its answer in writing. Should there be a difference 

ths between the desires of the two parties, such difference shall in the same manner 
asi as all other differences, be referred to the joint conference committee hereinafter 
nia provided for settlement. In case of inability of the joint conference committee 
ho to agree upon the changes after 30 days the matter shall then be referred to 


arbitration by the printing commission. Changes in the scale of wages, whether 
nace settled by conciliation or arbitration, shall be effective only after the 4th day of 
(Aol September, 1926, and shall continue effective for the further period then de- 


ract; . 
shall termined. 


ties, 


ynor- 
irgu- 
reeks 
d. 

the 
> the 
“| in 
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AWARDS AND DECISIONS 
Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 


Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Differential for Operating Steam Hammer 


HE Railroad Labor Board rendered a decision, No. 2593, July 3 
T 1924, in a dispute between the American Federation of |}ajj 
road Workers and the Boston & Maine Railroad concerning y 
differential paid blacksmiths’ helpers for operating the steam hamoy. 
between March 1, 1920, and July 1, 1922. 

It seems that according to the fourth paragraph of rule 124 of the 
agreement between the Cnited States Railroad Administration and 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, effective October 20, 1919, and the fourth paragraph of rue 87 
of an agreement entered into January 1, 1922, between the Boston & 
Maine Railroad and System Federation No. 18, Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of Labor, hammer operators and 
helpers working with hammersmiths or heavy fire blacksmiths were 
to receive 5 cents ad hour above the minimum rate paid helpers at 
the point employed. 

The carrier employed three blacksmiths’ helpers in its blacksmith 
shop connected with the East Cambridge roundhouse. One of these 


helpers received the 5 cents differential as helper and steam-hamier 
operator. ‘The other two helpers used the hammer four or five |ours 
a day and were paid the differential from March 1, 1920, until May 
22, 1920, after which time they continued to operate the hammer 


until July 1, 1922, but without receiving the differential. 

During the greater part of 1920 and up to February 4, 1921, the 
officials of the Boston & Maine Railroad refused to do business with 
the representatives of the American Federation of Railroad Workers. 

A conference, however, was held, prior to May 24, 1920, between 
representatives of the carrier and the blacksmiths’ organization, 
which organization did not represent the two blacksmiths’ helpers 
since they were members of the American Federation of Railroad 
Workers. ‘They agreed that these men were not entitled to a differ- 
ential for operating a steam hammer and payment of the differential 
ceased. The American Federation of Railroad Workers stated: 

It is our understanding that such action on the part of the representatives 
involved was in violation of section 301 of the transportation act, 1920. 

We contend that [the blacksmiths’ helpers] are entitled to a differential of 
5 cents per hour for operating steam hammer from May 22, 1920, to July 1, 1{22, 
as provided in rule 124 of the national agreement and interpretation to rile 124 
of said agreement; also as provided in rule 87 of agreement between the [vston 
& Maine Railroad and System Federation No. 18, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 


According to the decision, the carrier’s contention was as follows: 


Neither man was a hammer operator within the meaning and intent of tle 
rules, and the use of the steam hammer was a matter of convenience, the same 
work which they performed with the steam hammer being done at other points 


where there was no steam hammer located. The differential of 5 cents ai hour 
was allowed the man on the first trick at the East Cambridge roundhouse, not for 
operating steam hammer but because of the heavy material which was worked 
on this trick. 

The matter of differential in rates for blacksmiths and their helpers was the 
subject of conference between representatives of the railroad and represent:tivés 
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of the blacksmiths’ organization on the Boston & Maine Railroad a few months 
after the national agreement tock effect, and it was decided at that conference 
that the positions held by [the :,elpers], as well as the blacksmiths whom they 
helped, were not entitled to the differential, and there has never been any claim 
from the blacksmiths for the differential since that conference was held and the 
decision made. 

There was no obligation and the men were not required to use the steam 
hammer, but they did so merely as a matter of convenience, and the same class 
of work was and is done at other points without use of steam hammer. 

The national agreement, as well as the agreement of January 1, 1922, was 
negotiated by duly accredited representatives of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, and during the time covered by this dispute 
a majority of the employees covered by the agreements referred to were affiliated 
with that organization, and when we went over the matter of differential in rates 
for blacksmiths and helpers with the accredited representative of the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers and made an agreement in good faith 
with him as to what positions should or should not pay the differential, we 
believe that agreement should stand and not be changed because of an individual 
being affiliated with some other organization. 

Decision.— Based on the statement of the carrier to the effect that the rates of 
pay was the subject matter of agreement between the carrier and the representa- 
tives of the organization in whose name the agreement was negotiated, the claim 
of the se ems represented by an organization not a party to the agreement, 
is denied. 





Brotherhood of Railway Clerks—Intermittent Service 


ULY 30, 1924, the Railroad Labor Board issued Decision No. 2611, 

relative to the interpretation of rule 46 of Decision No. 722. 
(See Montuiy Lasor Review, April, 1922, p. 118.) 

Prior to April 10, 1922, the American Railway Express Co. had 
worked its drivers at Denver, Colo., straight 8 hours per day and on 
that date they changed the hours of these drivers to 8 hours within 
a spread of 10 hours. 


The earrier states that the conditions of service at Denver are such as to require 
vehicle service generally in the morning affecting deliveries, and in the latter part 
of the day affecting the picking up of express matter, and that there is a period 
in the middle of the day when there is no work to be performed; therefore, the 
hours of service of drivers on certain routes were lengthened so as to relieve them 
from all duty during the release period in the middle of the day. 

The carrier contends that it has fully complied with rule 46 of Decision No. 722 
in reassigning the work of these drivers, and that to restore the positions to straight 
eight hours per day would be wasteful, uneconomical, and contrary to the pur- 
pose for which rule 46 was established. 

The employees contend that there is work at Denver for these employees to 
do during their period of release and, therefore, the changing of their hours 
from a straight eight-hour day to eight hours within a spread of ten hours is 
improper and was not intended by rule 46 of Decision No. 722. The employees 
request that the practice be discontinued. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the carrier has improperly 
applied rule 46 of Decision No. 722 in assigning the employees involved in this 
dispute to intermittent service. The protest of the employees is sustained. 


Decision No. 2614, issued the same day, similarly related to the 
drivers at Walla Walla, Wash. The decision was rendered in identical 
terms with the preceding. 





Railway Clerks—Vacation with Pay 


[X Decision No. 2588, effective August 1, 1924, the Railroad Labor 
Board promulgated the following rules relative to vacations with 
pay for members of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
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Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees on {ho 
Rutland Railroad, after the carrier and employees had failed ;, 
effect an agreement in accordance with Decision No. 630. 


Decision—The Railroad Labor Board, acting under the authority of the 
transportation act, 1920, and in furtherance of the purpose of said act, has 
decided that the following rules are just and reasonable and shall be effective 
August 1, 1924: 

Vacations 


Clerks who on January 1 have been in continuous service of the carrier one 
ere or more will be granted annual vacations with pay, provided the work js 
ept up by other clerks and there is no expense to the earrier involved in granting 
the vacations. 
Heads of departments when granting vacations will give clerks who on January 
1 have been in the service continuously one year and Jess than two years, 1 week 
or 6 working-days; those in the service two years and less than three years, 
10 days, or 9 working-days; those in the service three years and over, 2 weeks. 
er 12 working-days. 
Sick leave 


Where the work of an employee is kept up by other employees without cos: 
to the carrier, a clerk who has been in the continuous service of the carrier one 
year and less than two years, will not have deduction made from his pay for time 
absent on account of a bona-fide case of sickness until he has been absent ( 
working-days in the calendar year; a clerk who has been in continuous service 
two years and less than three years, 9 working-days; a clerk who has been i 
continuous service three years or longer, 12 working-days. Deductions wil! be 
made beyond the time allowance specified above. 

The employing officer must be satisfied that the sickness is bona fide, and that 
no additional expense to the carrier is involved. Satisfactory evidence as to 
sickness in the form of a certificate from a reputable physician, preferably « 
company physician, will be required in case of doubt. 

The above limits of sick leave may be extended in individual meritorious cases 
and under the conditions specified, but only by agreement of the representatives 
of the carrier and of the employees. 





, Settlement of Disputes 


ULY 30, 1924, the Railroad Labor Board rendered a decision, No. 
} 2610, relative to the settling of disputes. The American Federa- 
tion of Railroad Workers and the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
were unable to agree on the question whether the carrier should rest ove 
the wages to certain classes of employees, as authorized by the Raii- 
road Labor Board in Decision No. 147, that were in effect June 30). 
1922, plus 10 per cent and make this rate effective as of July 1, 1922, 
and referred the matter to the board. 

March 19, 1923, the board was advised that the parties ha 
reached an my eerie relative to certain classes of employees. 
March 28 the board gave.a hearing when arguments were preseite(| 
by both parties to the dispute. 

Subsequent to the date of the hearing the board received advice from the 
parties to this dispute that increases in rates of pay were granted to all classes 
covered by the original submission in this case, from which advice the board 
assumed that the entire dispute had been amicably disposed of, and that no [ur- 
ther action on its part was necessary or desired. owever, upon taking tlic 
matter up with the organization, we find that it is the contention of its repre- 
sentative that the subsequent increases did not have the effect of withdrawing 
the di from the board, and that notwithstanding such subsequent adju-'- 
ments the board should proceed in deciding the case on the basis of the evidence 
presented. 
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The carrier, on the other hand, takes the position that in view of the fact, 
increases have been granted all classes involved in the original dispute, no further 
action on the part of the board is necessary. 

Opinion.—The Railroad Labor Board has taken cognizance of the fact that 
subsequent to the filing of the submission in connection with this case, negotia- 
tions have been conducted by the representatives of the interested parties result- 
ing in increases in pay to all classes enumerated in the original dispute, this advice 
being communicated to the board in a communication dated May 23, 1923, 
signed jointly by general manager, representing the carrier, and general chair- 
man, representing the employees. The board feels that the action on the part 
of the interested parties in reaching agreements on wage increases when a dispute 
on the same subject was pending before the board has the effect of nullifying 
the original request, in view of which fact the board does not feel that it should 
be called upon to render a decision in this case predicated upon the submission 
made prior to such adjustments. 

Decision.—For the reason as set forth in the foregoing opinion this dispute 
is dismissed and the docket closed. 





Supervisory Agent as Ticket Seller 


THE Railroad Labor Board rendered a decision, No. 2578, July 17, 

1924, relative to the night of a company to use a supervisory 
agent as a ticket seller. During times of depression the supervisory 
agent of the Western Pacific Railroad at Oakland, Calif., had some 
spare tume and the carrier directed him to perform two hours’ work a 
fay relieving a ticket seller at the passenger station, thus using 
his idle time and making it unnecessary for the company to pay 
overtime rates to a regular agent. 

The Railroad Telegraphers’ Union, which had jurisdiction over 
the ticket agents, claimed that the company should not use super- 
visory agents to perform the work of ticket agents unless the agree- 
ment was extended to include them, since a supervisory agent ceased 
to be such when regularly performing the work of a ticket agent. 

The opinion and decision of the board read in part as follows: 

Opinion.—As the carrier concedes that the positions of ticket sellers were 
subject to the provisions of Supplement 13, the Railroad Labor Board is of the 
opinion that the carrier was not within its rights in using an employee not within 
the seope of the telegraphers’ agreement to relieve these employees. 

Decision. —The board decides in this particular case that the carrier was within 


its rights in making this assignment, but if the carrier elects to continue to exer- 
cise this right, the position shall come within the provisions of the agreement. 





Train Dispatchers—Rates of Pay 


THE following rates of pay and rules for employees of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., connected with the 
American Train Dispatchers’ Association, were established by the 
Railroad Labor Board in Decision No. 2584, August 1, 1924: 
Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides, upon the evidence submitted, 


that the rates of pay herein established and rules hereby promulgated are just 
and reasonable and shall apply to the employees of the carrier herein named. 


Waces 
GRONONR Ss, duwwabe buggy > pour gyerg=_ sheet &325 
Assistant chief dispatchers, and/or night chief dispatchers... 300 
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RULES 
Scope 


The term ‘train dispatchers” as herein used shall be understood to include 
chief, assistant chief, trick, relief, and extra dispatchers, excepting only s\¢} 
chief dispatchers as are actually in charge of dispatchers and telegraphers 4) 
in actual control over the movement of trains and related matters, and haye 
substantially the authority of a superintendent with respect to those and ot}; 
activities. This exception shall apply to not more than one chief dispatcher oy 
any division. 

Determine daily rate 


When necessary to fix a daily rate of pay it shall be determined by multip|ying 
the regular monthly rate by 12 and dividing the result by 306. 


Vacations and sick leave 


The questions of vacations and sick leave are remanded for conference bet ween 
the parties to this dispute. 
Miscellaneous 


(a) Dispatching offices will be maintained as private as possible. 

(6) When assignment by the carrier requires train dispatchers to change their 
place of residence, they will be furnished free transportation for their faiiilies 
and household goods to their new place of residence at time of transfer. 

(c) Train dispatchers and their dependents will be granted as liberal trans- 
portation privileges as are accorded other subordinate officials and employees 
' (d) The contention of the employees that the exception in the scope rule 
relating to chief dispatchers applies to but one chief dispatcher on each operating 
division is sustained. 

(e) The contention of the carrier that night chief dispatchers are a separate 
and distinct class for the purpose of determining just and reasonable rates of 
pay and rules governing working conditions is not sustained. 


Effective date 


The rates of pay herein established and rules hereby promulgated shai! be 
made effective August 1, 1924. 





Woman Car Cleaners—Hours of Work 


"THE Railroad Labor Board rendered a decision, No. 2617, dated 
July 30, 1924, relative to the hours of woman car cleaners. 
Rules 4 and 7 of tke agreement between the Boston & Maine [tail- 
road and the American Federation of Railroad Workers read as follows: 
Rute 4.—Where three shifts are employed, the starting time of the first 
shift shall be governed by rule 2, and the starting time for each following sift 
shall be regulated accordingly. 
The spread of each shift shall consist of 8 consecutive hours, including an 
allowance of 20 minutes for lunch within the limits of the fifth hour. : 
Rute 7.—For continuous service after regular working hours, employees will 
be paid 1 hour for 40 minutes’ service or less. 


The practice of the carrier was to employ men in three shifts and 
women in one, so that, in accordance with the above rules, a (days 
work consisted of 7 hours and 40 minutes for men and 8 full hour 
for women. That is to say, the lunch period was included in the 
eight hours worked by men and not included in the eight hows 
worked by women, and this even in cases where both sexes were 
working side by side. : 

The Federation of Railroad Workers, representing the woe, 
requested that under such circumstances the women be paid ove! 
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time for the meal period where three shifts of such car cleaners are 
worked. 
The carrier contended that— 


+ * * There was only one shift of woman car cleaners employed in Boston 
yard, and this was so recognized by the general chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America in handling question of pay of employees members 
of that organization in this same seniority district. 


The opinion and decision of the board follows: 


Opinion.—The Railroad Labor Board has carefully analyzed the evidence in 
ihis case and is of the opinion that the woman car cleaners are entitled to the 
same consideration in the matter of wages and working conditions as men under 
their designation, when performing similar service. The women in question 
were considered as car cleaners and paid as such, hence they should not be denied 
the working conditions applicable to that class of employees. 

The evidence shows that three shifts of car cleaners were assigned at the 
point in question, and that the male car cleaners on the respective shifts were 
allowed 20 minutes for lunch without deduction in pay. It is further shown 
that the woman car cleaners involved in this dispute worked side by side with 
certain of the male car cleaners enjoying the free lunch period, but who were 
not granted this privilege due to the reasons advanced in the carrier’s position. 

This is obviously an unfair arrangement and a condition never intended by 
the rules, which have clearly provided that female employees should receive 
the same wages and working conditions as men when performing similar service. 
The board therefore does not feel that the position of the carrier is well taken. 

Decision.—The position of the employees with respect to the period subse- 
quent to March 1, 1920, is sustained. 





Development and Provisions of Collective Agreements in Sweden! 


Development of Collective Agreements ? 
CBee. an bargaining has been a matter of slow growth in 


Sweden, and even as late as 1909 the Swedish Board of Trade 

remarked upon the uncertainty often existing, even between 
the parties to an agreement, as to what actually constituted a col- 
lective agreement. 


Types of Agreements 


The earliest type of agreement was the written agreement, called 
a “business”? agreement (driftsavtal), entered into between an indi- 
vidual establishment and a local union, whose provisions dealt only 
with rates of wages, hours of work, etc. Side by side with this type 
of agreement developed the so-called local or “place”? agreement 
(ortsavtal), concluded between a single trade-union and the several 
employers of itsmembers. In this type of agreement every employer 
signed the document. As the employers began to form employers’ 
associations, the latter appeared as the second party and concluded 
the ement on behalf of its members. The business agreement 
and the local or place agreement became the most common forms, 
& position which they held even after the trade-unions, on their part, 
formed federations. 








'Data are from Den svenska fack{féreningsrérelsen, by Sigfrid Hansson, Stockholm, 1923, and Sociala 
Meddelanden No. 8, 1924. 

*In reading the present article the difference between the ‘work contract’’ and the ‘‘collective agree- 
ment” in Seandinavian countries should be borne in mind. The former is an agreement between the 
employer and the individual worker, the latter, one between an employer or association of employers and 
4 trade-union or federation of trade-unions. 
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The next step was the development of the so-called national (;j}:.. 
avtal) or general agreement concluded between general employers’ 
associations or those of a district * for a particular industry and 4); 
the trade-unionsinvolved. This type of agreement developed raj ici, 
after the consolidation of the employers’ organizations Tilesinat.d in 
the formation of the Machine Shop Association of Sweden, the Swo- 
ish Employers’ Association, and the Central Employers’ Association. 
As a rule the general agreement was limited to the so-called gener, 

rovisions regarding working conditions, i. e., minimum wage rates. 
hours. overtime, accident insurance, sickness benefits, etc. Details 
were left to each establishment or each locality. The business ay; 
local agreements therefore became of considerable importanc. a. 
complements to the general agreement. 

The following table shows the number of each type of agreemen 
concluded in 1907-08, 1920-21, and 1923: 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED IN SWEDEN, 1907-08, 1920-21, AND 199 
TYPE OF AGREEMENT 





























1907-08 1920-21 199 
| Workers Workers 
Type of agreement Num-! affected Num-| affected Num- ; 
ber of | ___} ber of | _.__}| ber of} ber of 
agree- | agree- agree- |v 
ments} Num- Per |ments) Num- | Per | ments 
ber | cent ber | cent 
————e >. |— 
General agreements _.................--- 9{ 41, 006 16.0 33 | 190, 621 43.6 14 
Dpumeenoe Sareemiemes. .........2.6.5-.--.- 76} 19,111 7.5 49 34,089! 7.8 8 
Local agreements. ...................-.-- 781 84,083; 32.8 646 | 52, 946 12. 1 20 
Agreements for individual plamts...__... 1, 105 | 111,750} 43.7) 1,550) 159,931! 36.5) 67 
SES + Rentignntepacidineditclieanediiken | 1,971 | 255,950 | 100.0] 2,278 | 437, 587 | 100. 0 899 
| 











The advantages of the collective agreement, from the union’s point 
of view, are that the unions have less difficulty in introducing better 
labor conditions; that they as well as the employers benefit from tly 
uniformity of basic legal principles developed; and that time ani 
effort are saved by the simplification and concentration of the negoti- 
ations. The disadvantages are the increased danger of becomin: 
involved in strikes, and the tendency toward leveling wages; a situ- 
ation which chiefly affects the high-wage skilled workers. 


Coverage 


The figures following show the trend of development since 10S. 
as regards agreements in force each year and number of employer 
and of workers covered: 





* This is called a district agreement. It is usually found in strongly localized industries in certs 
tions of the country. 
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NUMBER OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYERS AND 


rike- WORKERS COVERED BY THEM IN SWEDEN, 1908 TO 1923 























Vers’ PE tS SEES SE a ee ve 
d all | 
Sgn Number | Number 
Didly of collec- | Number | Number |; of collec- | Number | Number 
d a Year tiveagree-| ofem- of Year tiveagree-| of em- of 
Ca in mentsin| ployers | workers || mentsin| ployers | workers 
wed- foree force 
tion. eed 0g ae. cee 1) MS ee — 
ites R: I i ts ol 1, 586 8,305 | 265,517 : 
ne ral Wee en. 1 pili ciieoo * 1,971 9, 600 255,400 || 1917_.........__- saad 1,779 9, 070 207, 346 
‘ates. Deo. Sikes .us -- 2, 365 12, 936 318, 190 |) 1918_............-.- 2, 041 10, 549 316, 772 
; 1909... ---.-0~--0+--| 1, 765 9,410 254,000 jj 1919................ | 2154 11, 532 378 S89 
tails 1006 ....-b diibeee~- 1,617 9, 289 re fee 2, 256 12, 404 424, 366 
and Wih......tieeee-- 1,476 8, 547 229, 792 |, 1921: 
— 1008. |... <iditiewhh<- 1, 457 8, 240 226, 885 |) Ti Loneses Mons 2, 278 12, 778 437, 587 
eas 8. .....6u ese 1, 448 8, 300 233, 020 | Se | 1, 876 11, 105 348, 675 
ee Sn 1, 408 8, 168 8 80 eee 1, 762 10, 923 312, 765 
ow Sa 1, 457 8, 320 255, 731 || 1923... aS OS He 1,975 11, 437 391, 197 
ment 





In practice the collective agreement is considered as applying not 
tres only to workers who are members of the trade-union cordelading the 
agreement but also to unorganized workers coming under the scope 
of the agreement. The following table, the data for which were from 
statistics gathered by the National Federation of Trade Unions, 
shows for each of the years 1916 to 1921 the number of organized and 
Num- unorganized workers covered by agreements concluded by trade- 
unions affiliated with the federation: 






































NUMBER OF ORGANIZED AND UNORGANIZED WORKERS IN SWEDEN COVERED 
“ BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS WITH MEMBERS OF NATIONAL FEDERATION 
; OF TRADE UNIONS, 1916 TO 1921 
Number of workers | | Number of workers 
Num-! covered Num- covered 
213. 437 | ber of | Oe - 
Date agree- | a | Date agree- | 
a | ments; Organ- | Unor- a) | ments} Organ- | Unor- | -p.,. 
| ized a Total ized | ganized) Potal 
point illiencte, me ¥ as 
etter Jan. 1: Dee 31: 
: the 1916_........| 1,050} 91,802 | 67,634 | 159, 436 | 1919__._.....} 1,862 | 200, 466 | 38,373 | 238, 839 
' een | 1,189 | 110,110} 48, 828 | 158, 938 | 1D Aiiciddel 2,159 | 232,113 | 41,601 | 273,714 
and _, Aaa 1, 381 | 150, 122 | 62,341 | 212, 463 ha 1, 646 | 194, 604 | 32, 587 227, 19) 
and Ss eee 1, 643 | 136, 599 46,493 | 183, 092 
= vi~ | | | 
ning 
situ- The table following shows the extent of collective agreements in 
specified industries for which the information was available in 1922 
and 1923. ‘The small percentage of workers covered in the metal and 
mining industries in 1922 is accounted for by the fact that the general 
908, agreement in the metal industry, which expired at the end of 1921, 
vers failed to be renewed until 1923, and the iron industry was also 
without an agreement in 1921. 
sin Sec: 
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SCOPE OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 


SWE 7 AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1922 AND 1923 DEN, 






































Workers covered by collective agreements 
Total Dec. 31— ™e 
, yay Kelas oa. 
Industry workers ed in 
employed 1922 | 1923 

1 ee Number | Percent | Number | Per cent 
———T 
EN OS ER ee ee eee 88, 427 10, 377 11.7 67, 723 | 76.8 
eee ee er ere aree 32, 360 20, 105 62. 1 23, 140 715 
NS a a EE Pe ee er er eee 56, 176 28, 962 51.6 31, 098 55.4 
2g eS 44, 030 35, 874 81.5 39, 548 89 8 
a, RRR nbdins wiwbeds ao bbb C6666 46080658 51, 806 27, 723 53. 5 27, 251 52.8 
EEE POET CEE 51, 939 33, 612 64. 7 35, 552 68.4 
Leather, hair, and rubber_____.-.-.-.-.-------- 18, 927 14, 431 76. 2 14, 360 75.9 
Chemical-technical ___.................---.---- 12, 984 8, 744 67.3 8, 633 | 66.5 





The proportion of workers, in unions affiliated with the National 
Federation of Trade Unions in Sweden, covered and not covered hy 
collective agreements, is shown in the following table: 


PER CENT OF MEMBERS OF NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 
SWEDEN COVERED AND NOT COVERED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS, | 
1921 


IN 
ro 




















Per cent of members— 
Jan. 1— ¢ 
Covered by it aa 
agreements agreements 
et Ge eee oe ae 81.9 18. 1 
a ak Be 82.9 17.1 
ee ee ee ee 78. 2 21.8 
RR eek de ee 80. 6 19. 4 
ee _. Sen eens. 9 Bory 161.5 38. 5 
 «. . 32 SRR kek were eet 277.4 22. 6 
NS Se 2s adel Bans onnaste 77.1 22.9 
: ) 








1 Low figure due to the fact that the collective agreement covering the machine *\ ps expired Dec. 31, 


1918, and was not renewed until Jan. 11, 1919. 
2 In this year 92.9 per cent of miners were without collective agreements. 


- 


Provisions of Collective Agreements 


Duration of Agreement 


‘THE following table shows for each year from 1908 to 1923 the 
per cent of agreements effective for specified periods: 


PER CENT OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS EFFECTIVE FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS, 
1908 TO 1922 





Oe —— ——— _ — 


Per cent of total number of collective agreements effective for- 



































Year | tyear | 1to2 | 2to3 | 3to4 | Over4 | Indefinite 
andunder| years years years years perio 
ET Ss Ree er ae ane ee oe | 32.3 37.6 22.3 AP Oibcisuu.-. 5,2 
EA 13.8 19. 0 23. 0 15.9 26. 6 1.7 
RS CCE ET I Sa 20. 3 13.3 35. 0 15.5 13.3 2.6 
SGN ya RRR aI 13. 1 25. 4 32.3 16. 2 2 3.8 
eh a Ee EN Sir MEN ee 16. 1 29. 8 35. 4 12.2 5.6 9 
Sa a 51.3 23. 2 21.0 .8 2 3.5 
REESE ESR pre a 64.8 18.1 SS Sa 2.9 
ES RRC RRR rears 79. 5 i1L.4  «, SET See 1.4 
SETA a ES See 81. 6 16. 5 |- 5 a 1.7 
3 hud Ss Theil Ree 95. 3 5 y MORON Grate? Sigg 1.6 
GEE Pe aaa 99. 0 Gee aN aig 2 
Rae a ATS le RR AD 87.8 11.8 EC Sea 3 
1Effective for 3 to 4 years and over. 
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The preceding table shows a more or less steady tendency toward a 
reduction of the period of effectiveness of the collective agreement. 
In the pre-war period 1909-1913, 26.6 per cent of all the agreements 
covered a period of more than four years while only 13.8 per cent 
were fixed for so short a time as one year. After 1914, as the trade- 
unions began to recover from the depression following the general 
strike in 1909, they began to make demands for agreements of 
shorter duration. The sudden changes in prices characteristic of the 
war period, and the consequent necessity for frequent wage revi- 
sions, intensified the desire for shorter terms of effectiveness for 
agreements. In 1923 a faint tendency was shown toward lengthen- 
ing the period of effectiveness, about 12 per cent of the agreements, 
covering about 45,000 workers, being fixed for more than a year. 


Apprenticeship 


Provisions concerning apprenticeship were contained in 77 agree- 
ments concluded in 1923, covering 6,610 workers. The following 
statement shows the frequency of occurrence of each provision: 


Number of 
agreements 


Wages and period of apprenticeship. ...............------- 73 
Calli TE AGL A TAL AT 52 
A a onsamacam= 29 
Furnishing of steady employment throughout year____------ 20 
Compulsory attendance at trade school. ....._.._...-------- 14 


Overtime and Sunday and Holiday Work 


Of the 1923 agreements, all but 73, covering 13,681 workers, con- 
tained provisions as to overtime and Sunday and holiday work. 

Of the agreements containing a restriction on the number of hours 
of overtime, 2 limit this time to one hour per day, 390 to two hours, 
26 to three hours, and 4 to four hours per day.* The following table 
shows the number of agreements (and workers covered thereby) pro- 
viding for the payment of each specified per cent of the regular rate, 
for overtime and for Sunday and holiday work: 


OVERTIME AND HOLIDAY RATES PROVIDED FOR BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN SWEDEN IN 1923 








Per cent of regular rate 


























Item | _ 
| 125 135 150 170 175 200 Total 

- 
Overtime: 

Number ofagreements --_..............- 103 314 370 3 5 1 796 
_ Number of workers covered -...........- 46, 045 | 65, 845 | 85, 649 82 266 23 | 197,910 
Sunday and holiday work: 

Number of agreements_.__..........----.. Tar 2 47 25 82 547 703 

Number of workers covered -_........... | ati Ga | 252 | 5,018 | 16,495 | 39, 957 18,301 | 180,023 





‘Sweden makes a distinction in its report between usual overtime and night work. The figures given 
here apply to the former in agreements where compensation differs for usual overtime and for night work. 
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Vacation Periods 


As the following table shows, 671 of the agreements entered into 
in 1923, covering 165,609 workers or 77.6 per cent of the total number. 
contained provisions governing vacations. Of the 228 agreements. 
covering 47,828 workers, which do not cover this point, the majority 
are found in the seasonal industries. In most industries a lack of 
provision with regard to vacations is the exception. 


VACATION PERIODS FIXED IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN SWEDEN IN 1923 




















Vacation period (in working Number of Number of 
days) agreements workers 
I 344 120, 180 
ES ee Sa 208 20, 932 
i Ry | pe» Tee rtks 90 | 21, 308 
12 days and over._.....-....--- 29 | 3, 189 
Ds, csihiethhn bkb dda de 671 | 165, 609 
Cane, engin ae 228 | 47, 828 
Grand total_...........___. 899 | 213, 437 














Compensation for Sickness and Accidents 


Provisions obligating the employer to insure his workers for the 
waiting period (karenstid) prescribed under the industrial-acciden 
insurance law are found in 103 agreements, covering 8,701 workers. 
concluded in 1923. In 81 agreements covering 11,709 workers it is 
specified that workers must either be insured by the employer agains‘ 
nonindustrial accidents or be paid compensation directly by him. 
Twelve agreements affecting 33,651 svete make such insurance 
optional with the workers, but the cost of such insurance must in tha! 
event be borne by them. In 573 agreements with 144,954 workers, 
either no provision is made concerning compensation for accidents 
or reference is made only to the provisions of the compulsory accident 
law of Sweden. 

A total of 609 agreements extend to the 139,756 workers affected 
certain benefits in case of sickness. Of these, 265 agreements cover- 
ing 25,143 workers provide for sick benefits, paid directly by the 
employer, for a specified period, and 21 agreements covering 4,3.) 
workers, for the insurance of this risk. Of the agreements, 466, 
eovering 132,255 workers, insure the workers free medical attendance 
in case of sickness, 124 agreements covering 20,521 workers also 
provide for free medicine, and 360 agreements covering 88,{)|\ 
workers for free hospital care. 


Legal Status of Collective Agreements 


SPECIAL legislation concerning collective agreements and their 
observance has been proposed but no definite results have yc! 
been reached. 

A law was passed in 1920, providing for a central arbitration boar’ §& 
authorized to decide disputes as to the interpretation and application 
of provisions of collective agreements, when such disputes are referred 
to it. Although the conclusion of collective agreements is entirely 
a voluntary matter with the parties thereto, a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature of May 22, 1915, established the legal responsi- 
bility of the contracting parties for the observance of the agreement. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in October, 1924 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 1.7 per 
E- cent in October as compared with September. This is the third 

successive month showing a gain in employment and marks a 
return of the regularly expected autumn increase in employment, 
which, however, failed to appear in 1923. Aggregate earnings of 
employees in October increased 3.7 per cent, and per capita earnings 
increased 2 per cent. 

These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on 
reports from 8,768 establishments in 52 industries, covering 2,616,622 
employees whose total earnings during one week in October were 
$67,947,217. The same establishments in. September reported 
2,573,846 employees and total pay roils of $65,496,560. 

Seven of the nine geographic divisions of the United States show 
increases in employment in October, and eight of the nine show in- 
creases in pay-roll totals. 

The East South Central States led both in increased employment 
and in increased employees’ earnings. The New England and 
Middle Atlantic States follow as to increased employment, and the 
East North Central and South Atlantic States as to increased pay- 
roll totals. 


Comparison of Employment in October, 1924, and September, 1924 


"THIRTY-FOUR of the 52 separate industries gained in employ- 

ment in October as compared with September, and 37 industries 
gained in pay-roll totals. The confectionery, stamped ware, agri- 
cultural implement, and woolen goods industries gained the greatest 
number of employees, approximately 7 per cent each; and the car- 
pet, stove, hosiery, and woolen goods industries led in increased 
pay-roll totals, the increase in each case being over 10 per cent. 

All but 2 of the 10 textile industries gained considerably both in 
number and earnings of employees, as did 5 of the 7 industries in 
the iron and steel group. One other industry in the latter group 
gained in employees’ earnings but showed a slight decrease in number 
of employees. The boot and shoe industry gained 1.3 per cent in 
employment, together with a slight decrease in pay-roll total; the 
glass industry showed a substantial gain both in number and earnings 
of employees; while the automobile industry coupled a gain of 4.5 
per cent in earnings of employees with a gain of 1.3 per cent in number 
of employees. 

é ice-cream industry shows its usual October decline, with a 
drop of approximately 11 per cent both in employment and earnings 
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of employees. The sugar industry’s decrease was the same as ice 
cream as to employment and over 1 per cent greater as to earnings. 
The cigar industry fell off nearly 8 per cent in number of employees 
and nearly 10 per cent in employees’ earnings. ; 

Considering each of the 12 groups of industries as a whole, 9 are 
shown to have gained both in employment and in pay-roll totals, 
stamped ware, textiles, and the iron and steel group showing the great- 
est increases in the two items. The tobacco group shows a loss of 
6.2 per cent in employment and of 8.2 per cent in pay-roll totals. 
while the food and chemical groups show small losses in the two 
items. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to «(|| 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1924 








Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll ' 

| Per 
"} Cent 
Septem- | October, September, | October, oc 
ber, 1924 1924 1924 1924 change 








Industry 








$4, 750, 303 
1, 997, 516 
659, 645 
221, 526 
402, 066 

1, 165, 865 
303, 685 


10, 434, 465 
2, 850, 743 
1, 237, 290 
1, 128, 890 
1, 624, 711 

556. 161 
636, 481 
1, 356, 257 
329, 285 
443, 733 
270, 914 


15, 655, 638 
7, 424, 940 


Food and kindred products _-.-- 195, 765 195, 389 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 84 $2, 292 81, 052 
33, 971 36, 595 
7, 787 6, 905 
14, 962 15, 074 
45, 232 45, 547 
Sugar refining, cane 11, 521 10, 216 


Textiles and their products 508, 522 527, 450 
CAEUONE MI ons cnc gtncse~ 168, 494 177, 063 
Hosiery and knit goods 71, 297 
SARE Se Se: 52, 710 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 
Clothing, men’s-_-.........- dine 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products_ 
Iron and steel 
Structural ironwork -_..-...--- 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products 


hth | 

me 

SSBES 

ES §SZERse 


reerare 
to 
— 
A 


BB 5 





L++1++4++4+4+4+4 
P22 Go — eR D po go on Go 


1++ 
=> pe 


4, 684, 212 
781, 993 
612, 627 629, 818 


1, 188,165 | 1, 225, 094 
463, 472 514, 475 


4, £99, 002 4, 423, 369 
2, (32, 018 

769, 440 
1, 197, 544 


2,643,331 | 2,655, 218 
581, 660 608, 664 
2,061,671 | 2, 046, 554 


4, 676, 157 
1, 412, 354 

362, 548 
1, 226, 337 
1, 674, 918 


2, 165, 979 
584, 254 


134, 516 
1, 447, 200 


L++ 
NO 


rf SP Ns 


Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. 
Ge ivc cncakaheccuddiedbiedentie’ 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 


+ ++ 


Cee OF RR BO NWW SINK BODO UNMWONOK sd WHATsIWsIEr 


Per re 


oOweow GVrOon- 





22, 034 
7, 132 
46, 138 

















ddo1 ddo¢5 FEE E: 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1924—Concluded 








Industry 


Number on pay roll 








—_—_— 


Stone, clay, and glass products- . - 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery 
G)a06 .ccctmud de gained <occaescesas 





Stamped and enameled ware-_| 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 


Vehicles for land transportation _-_| 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus and supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 


391 
107 


132 
35 
9 
68 
40 





Septem- 
ber, 1924 


103, 077 
24, 830 
31, 757 
12, 243 
34, 247 


12, 623 
12, 623 


42, 521 


9, 732 
32, 789 


431, 462 
252, 608 
2, 241 


17, 885 
158, 728 


206, 080 
18, 824 


93, 606 

7, 251 
10, 566 
52, 884 
22, 949 





October, 
1924 


Per 


Amount of pay roll 





cent 


of 
change 


September, 
1924 


October, 
1924 





108, 517 
24, 304 
31, 356 
11, 919 
35, 848 


18, 552 
13, 552 


39, 902 


9, 710 
30, 192 


437, 405 
256, 240 
2, 365 


18, 202 
160, 598 


209, 429 
20, 203 


95, 027 

7, 498 
10, 743 
52, 280 
23, 678 


1 bt ++ 
2... © 2s 
oem CY oO he 


> Zep 





$2, 682, 468 
736, 077 
816, 365 
304, 548 
825, 478 


288, 668 
288, 668 
759, 278 
157, 918 


601, 360 | 
12, 834, 836 | 


7, 827, 460 
55, 007 


524, 224 
4, 428, 145 


5, 741, 849 
484, 893 


2, 537, 946 
214, 777 
243, 553 

1, 599, 038 
661, 642 





$2, 765, 227 | 
726, 227 
833, 898 
308, 276 
896, 826 | 


$02, 134 | 
302, 134 
696, 732 | 
154, 534 
542, 198 | 
13, 548, 256 | 
8, 177, 678 | 
56, 280 | 
533, 249 | 
4, 781, 049 | 
5, 873, 739 
527, 255 


2, 619, 491 
227, 058 
262, 117 

1, 610, 974 
626, 844 





Per 
cent 


| of 
change 








8, 768 | 2, 573, 846 | 2, 616, 622 





Ni weno OO NW OO 


65, 496, 560 | 67, 947, 217 





Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


351, 964 
776, 030 
797, 403 
139, 480 
223, 250 
86, 411 
70, 570 
26, 586 
102, 152" 


361, 570 
792, 701 
808, 837 
138, 290 
225, 110 
89, 479 
71, 755 
24, 977 
103, 903 


MIA OO Rea] 


l+++ 1+++ 
Fer PSorpN 





$8, 514, 767 
21, 449, 584 
23, 445, 474 
3, 414, 569 
4, 302, 292 
1, 750, 458 
1, 545, 543 
675, 169 





2, 849, 361 


Itttttt+ 
PHYS DP Oop YY 
SCOnnNaKk or 





2, 573, 846 


2, 616, 622 


+|+ 
a|~ 


+] + 
| ow 
ai» 

















65, 496, 560 | 67,947,217 | 











August 15, 1924 
September 15, 1924 


__ 


! Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 


1, 772, 704 
1, 785, 062 
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Comparison of Employment in October, 1924, and October, 1923 


REPORTS from 6,607 estabiishments are available for a com. 

parison of employment and pay-roll totals between Octohe; 
1924, and October, 1923. These reports, from identical e tablish. 
ments in the two years, show a decrease in 1924 of 10.8 per cent in 
employment, a decrease of 13.3 per cent in total earnings, and 
decrease of 2.8 per cent in per capita earnings. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions shows a decrease in employ- 
ment and in employees’ earnings in October, 1924, as comparaed 
with October, 1923. The New England, Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central, and Pacific divisions show losses in employment of 
over 11 per cent each, in the 12-month period, with correspondingly 
large decreases in pay-roll totals. ; 

Phe West South Central States show decidedly the smallest losses 
in the two items. 

There were increases in employment in October, 1924, as compared 
with October, 1923, in only 4 of the 52 separate industries and in- 
creases in pay-roll totals in 8 industries. The automobile tire in- 
dustry gained 41.5 per cent in employment in this yearly comparison, 
while the total earnings of its employees increased 51.2 per cent. 
Chewing tobacco, book and job printing, and newspaper printing 
also show some gains in both items. 

The greatest losses both m employment and employees’ earnings 
in the 12 months were in the shipbuilding, foundry, machine tool, 
rubber boot and shoe, stdeteebailrend car building and repairing, 
shirt, automobile, structural iron, agricultural implement, hosiery, 
iron and steel, cotton goods, and men’s clothing industries. Theso 
losses ranged from approximately 25 per cent down to 12.5 per cent. 

Considering each of the 12 groups of industries as a hole, the 
pone group is the only group showing an increase in employment 
and in employees’ earnings in the 12-month period. The iron and 
steel and vehicles groups lead all others in decreased employment 
and pay-roll totals, their decreases being approximately 16 per cent 
and 21 per cent each, in the two items. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER, 1923, AND OCTOBER, 1924 















































Number on pay roll Pp Amount of pay roll Per 

Estab- ~ rer 

Industry lish- a, = 
ments} October, | October, |», ,9¢, October, October, apo noe 

1923 1924 ng 1923 1924 — 

ar 969 } $4, 198, 367 | $3, 874, 750 
8 tering and meat packing , 251 , —11.0 2, 212, 918 1, 979, 244 | 

Confectionery...-...--.-.---.- 93 18, 065 16,474 | —8. 8 328, 470 309,970 | —5.6 
C@ CreAM.........--------+-++- 34 3, 134 2,817 |—10.1 93, 902 85,014 | —9.5 
BER ea 232 14, 861 13, 270 |—10. 7 396, 153 350,377 | 741.6 
BEEING... 02 -+--22-22200---- 215 33, 810 32,840 | —2.9 856, 022 864,662) +1.0 
Sugar refining, cane...........- 13 9, 848 9,445 | —4,1 310, 902 285, 483 3,2 
Textiles and their products_...__- 1,348} 474,767 | 427,592 | —9.9] 9,791,208 | 8,686,684 — 115 
Cotton goods-...........------ 248] 154,035} 134,625/-12.6] 2,668,120} 2,199,048 | —17.6 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 200 64, 866 56, 299 |—13. 2 1, 148, 002 997,610 | —13.! 
BE GOO ccecsugocnnqeoncns 192 49, 977 48,580} —2.8} 1,081,879} 1,050,124) -23 
Woolen and worsted goods... 137 53, 723 52,563 | —2.2] 1,268,725| 1,281,852) +!.! 
Carpets and rugs...........--- 22} 20,762 18,748 | —9.7 586, 764 488, 189 | —16.8 
Dyeing and hing textiles...} 69 25, 666 24,785 | —3.4 595, 472 579,947 | —26 
Clothing, men’s_...........--- 189 54, 823 47,970 |—12.5} 1,397,260 | 1, 181, 246 | —15.5 
Shirts and collars.............- 86 24, 808 20, 844 |—16. 0 395, 806 314, 558 | —20.5 
Clothing, women’s. ......-.--- 135} 14,627] 13,089 |—10. 5 401, 450 373,007 | —7.1 
Millinery and lace goods...... 70 11, 480 10, 089 |—12,1 247, 730 221,013 | —10.8 
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OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
EK EACH IN OCTOBER, 1923, AND OCTOBER, 1924—Continued 








—es_ 


' Industry 


lish- 
ments 


Estab-| 


Number on pay roll 





October, 
1923 








—a7Ie™ 


iron and steel and their products. 

jron and s 

Structural ironwork 

Foundry and machine-shor 
products 

Hardware 

Machine tools 

Steam fittin: 
hot-water 


and steam and 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills...........-- 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Leather and its products 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing.............. 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspaper 


Chemicals and allied products-.- 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum refining 


Stone, clay, and glass products -_- 
et eee eee 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery 


Metal ucts, other than iron 
and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware-. 


Tobacco prod 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 


Vehicles for land transportation - 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies 
Pianos and organs............- 
Rubber boots and + hoes 
Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding, steel 


eating apparatus. 


1, 193 
154 





' 


268 


835 
75 


8 
64 
38 


580 | 
30 


122 | 
28 | 


90 | 


| 
i 
j 





26, 694 
16, 409 


133, 912 


67, 838 
24, 847 | 
41, 227 


106, 703 | 


24, 533 
82, 170 


120, 605 
43, 559 
15, 070 
9A, 555 
37, 421 


48, 821 
16, 743 

5, 556 
26, 522 


86, 456 
17, 658 
25, 210 
10, 306 
33, 282 


11, 406 
11, 406 
36, 729 


6, 444 
30, 285 


480, 187 
260, 553 
1, 886 


17, 602 
150, 146 


204, 200 
20, 347 


102, 982 
7, 640 
11, 901 
33, 546 
27, 784 





October, 


1924 


Amount of pay roll 





October, 
1923 


October, 
1924 


Per 
cent 
of 
change 





| 
423, 490 |— 
203, 688 
11, 874 | 


133, 453 
16, 223 
17, 059 


25, 891 
15, 302 


126, 540 
62, 629 
23, 805 
40, 106 


99, 514 
22, 368 
77, 146 


121, 528 | 
43, 391 
14, 681 
25, 316 
38, 140 | 


44, 069 | 
15, 503 
4, 979 | 

23, 587 | 


79, 730 
17, 003 
23, 566 

9, 847 
20, 314 


10, 733 
10, 733 
34, 563 


7, 293 
27, 270 


361, 682 —15. 
220, 761 |—15. 
1, 860 ~i, 


| 
16, 082 | —8. 
j 
123, 029 |—18. 


194,472 | —4. 
17, 554 |—13. 


92, 035 
6, 901 
9, 705 

47, 458 

20, 819 








—10. 
—9. 
—18. 


— 25. 


9 
3 
4 


9 


+41. | 





$15, 176, 742 
7, 088, 717 
392, 240 


5, 


1, 436, 204 
625, 135 
986, 247 

2, 458, 716 
635, 345 

1, 823, 371 


$, 681, 754 | 
1, 151, 904 | 


303, 935 
830, 075 


1, 395, 750 | 


1, 404,252 
462, 342 
112, 073 
829, 837 

2, 331, 647 
530, 633 
677, 361 
279, 026 
844, 627 
262, 673 
262, 673 
682, 946 


111, 781 
571, 165 
14, 318, 719 
9, 177, 076 
44, 058 


512, 099 


4, 585, 486 


5, 738, 550 
538, 242 


2, 906, 649 
235, 065 
314, 234 
978, 973 
765, 387 


5, 918, 834 
240, 649 
3, 763, 788 
376, 076 
479, 947 
785, 830 
454, 710 


1, 324, 758 
606, 319 


562, 392 





1, 144, 644 
306, 496 
R54, 995 

1, 458, 294 


1, 266, 721 
98, 124 

2, 189, 936 
502, 244 
630, 181 
262, 336 
745, 175 
240, 802 
240, 802 
617, 377 
121,623 


ae 
495, 754 


11, 313, 956 
7, 096, 092 
44, 133 





460, 692 


5, 476, 629 
460, 988 


211, 035 
229, 510 
1, 479, 797 


553, 092 


2, 905, 521 


| en 
$12, 119, 834 —20. 





974, 444 | 
| 

2, 308, 208 
1, 740, 816 | 


3, 764, 429 | 


424, 253 | 
744, 344 


3, 713, 639 }- 


2, 542, 207 | 


mun noe 


“3 <3 
wNoow-8 orn 


SENSO ND @O@ WSO CSC BOSCHBD WHNDO COD 


to 











| 6, 607 | 2, 331, 087 


2,079, 046 








~10. 





8 


63, 093, 250 


54, 709, 847 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 
ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER, 1923, AND OCTOBER, 1924—Concluded a. 


Recapitulation t Geographic Divisions 








Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 








Geographic division 
October, | October, October, October, 
1923 1924 1923 1924 





New England 303, 122 
Middle Atlantic 739, 741 
781, 643 
116, 020 
184, 027 
59, 438 
45, 095 
19, 011 
82, 990 


6, 607 2, 331, 087 | 2, 079, 046 
































Employment on Class I railroads 





September 15, 1923 1 $248, 173, 732 
September 15, 1924 1, 785, 062 : 1 233, 565, 827 





1 Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 


Per Capita Earnings 


PER capita earnings increased in October, 1924, as compared with 
September, in 34 of the 52 industries here considered and were 


unchanged in 2 other industries. The largest increase, 6.8 per cent, 
was in the carpet industry, followed by the steam-railroad car 
building and repairing, hosiery, rubber boot and shoe, stove, struc- 
tural ironwork, hardware, silk goods, iron and steel, and pottery 
industries. The greatest decreases in per capita earnings were in 
the shipbuilding, millinery, baking, men’s clothing, and confectionery 
industries. 

Comparing per capita earnings in October, 1924, and in October, 
1923, increases are found in 19 of the 52 industries, the stove industry 
alone showing an increase of over 5 per cent. 

The rubber boot and shoe industry led in decreased per capita 
earnings with 10.4 per cent, followed by automobiles with 8.7 per 
cent. 





—_—_— 


Cart 
Car 
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Hosi 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS OCTOBER, 1924, WITH SEPTEMBER, 1924, 
AND OCTOBER, 1923 








——— of sp of 
change change 
October, 1924, October, 1924, 
, oe 
rit — 
Industry Industry 








Sep- Octo- 
tember,| ber, 
1924 1923 








—— 


Carpets and rugs ? ; Shirts and collars 

Car building and repairing, Agricultural implements 
steam-railroad Printing, newspaper 

Hosiery and knit goods Printing, book and job. _--..--.-..- 

Rubber boots and shoes Slaughtering and meat packing--- 

StOVEGS... - nce mw cn neon een cceneeo---- 

Structural ironwork 

Hardware 

Silk goods 

Iron and steel 


| 
tei 


bust 


AaQaoraQawmeaceo NOoCnwww aK Onsara-ieS 


Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Lumber, sawmills 

Pe EE. .anacenamkshwabemeibel 

Car building and repairing, elec- 
tric-railroad 


+ | 


trp ree ley 
Pr gS 


Pr rPenrrrer 


Furniture 


Sugar refining, cane 


Lumber, millwork : 
Petroleum refining 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
UCAS . ccemecececcceecccccosccccc< 


1+ 


PRrPASOwe bit 
CHINO OW ANNWRWHUNAReH 
| 


+ | 


Pre reppyo mrs 


Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff 

Cigars and cigarettes __........-.- 

Stamped and enameled ware 

Clothing, women’s 

Carriages and wagons......-.-.---- 

Confectionery 

Clothing, men’s 

Baking 


Paper and pulp 

Cotton goods 

Automobiles 

Machine tools 

Woolen and worsted goods__------ 

Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 

Pianos and organs 

Automobile tires 

Chemicals 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies 


+44+4++4++ 
+Itrbius 
me 


| 


| 
PAO PSOwWRNPP Pr 
wNoaun wre Oak © oS 
t+4+14+4++11 1 


POPS «99 F999 9 GO 9H) HO HO G9 H9 GO GO ym > > Er OS ¢ 
I MOND SOOK NHL KHADBWDOOHHOWSO 


++++ 




















t 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2? No change. 


Time and Capacity Operation 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 6,250 establishments show a 

continued increase in October both in full-time operation and 
in full-eapacity operation. ‘Three per cent of the reporting estab- 
lishments were idle, 64 per cent were operating on a full-time sched- 
we, and 33 per cent on a part-time schedule, while 40 per cent had 
a full pint number of employees and 57 per cent were operating 
with a reduced force. 

The establishments in operation were employing 81 per cent of 
their normal full force of employees, and these employees were work- 
ing an average of 92 per cent of full time. This is a gain of 8 per 
cent in average capacity operation and of 6 per cent in the average 
of full-time operation over the reports for July, since which time there 
has been a steady improvement in general employment conditions. 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN V4 NU. 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCTOBER, 1924 








————- 





-- 





Establishments 
reporting 


Per cent 
of establish- 
ments 
operating— 








Total 
num- |P er cent 


Full Part 


Average 
per cent 
of full 
time 
operated 
in estab- 
lishments 
operating 


operating— 


Per cent 
of establish- 
ments 


Full | Part | in estah 


ca- 
pacity 





Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing_-. 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 
Flour 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton 


Woolse and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 

Clothing, women’s 

Millinery and lace goods_...._..-- 


Iron and steel and their products __- 
Iron and steel 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products. 
SITE... <1... o<ncdeegeepdndeenents 
Machine tools 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus___. 
Stoves 
Lumber and its products__.......... 
Lumber, sawmilis 
Lumber, millwork 


Boots and shoes...... ata nites 

Paper and printing 
aper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
nting, book and job 

Printing, newspaper 
Chemicals and allied products_____. 

Che micals 


Be and enameled ware..... 
Tobacco products. _...............-- 
Chewing and smoking 
and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes...--.---..-. 


steam-rail 


i rical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies 
Pianos an 
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S83SS ZaIR BEF 
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91 
89 
96 
92 
82 
97 
92 


BSS SVVSse eee 








ESE SELRZRERSERS 











44 
32 
35 
21 
48 
52 
55 


























SSRASzF 


S&SSSS SVS BF PERKS 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Wage Changes 


pURING the month ending October 15, 1924, wage rate increases 
were reported by 38 establishments in 13 industries and wage 
rate decreases were reported by 59 establishments in 16 industries. 

The increases averaging 9 per cent, affected 3,045 employees, or 
49 per cent of the total number of employees in the establishments 
concerned. The decreases, which averaged 9.5 per cent, affected 
90,211 employees, or 75 Yes cent of the total employees in the estab- 
jishments concerned. ore than one-half of the employees affected 
by the decreases in rates were in the cotton-goods industry. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 15 AND OCTOBER 15, 1924 





= 





' 

Employees affected 
Amount of 

Establishments | increase or decrease 
in wage rates 





Per cent of 








| employees 


f Industry ~- Total \In estab- | 
num. |Zshments) In all 

ber reporting, estab- 
increase lish- 

or de- ments 

crease in| report- 
wage ing 

rates 


Average 











Increases 





Per cent | Per cent 
2-12 
5 
10-12 
5-10 
12 

5 

5 
7-18 
7-11 
7-10 
3. 5-8 
y 


Confectioner 

Hosiery and 

Silk goods 

Foundry and machine-shop products-__- 

Steam fittings and steam and hot 
water heating apparatus 


_ 


~~ FROWN OeK KS WOrY OC 


_ 


PH POS 
co aonwmow 


—y 








ee 


SF LSIENon: 
lo ocowon 


— 





eases 





Per cent | 
Cotton goods 

Hosiery and knit goods 
Woolen goods 

Clothing, 

iron and steel 


_ 
a 
@o 


“— 


Poundry and machine-shop products... 
Steam and steam and hot- 








Pet tet eet et feet et 
. . * * , 














RMON Coho me OTe mR SF 
ae 
POSSNSHAOSS OW Kana 
WOSHOSSCHSwH NHNOBGOAM 


' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Index of Employment in Manufacturing Establishments 


[NDEX numbers for October, 1924, for each of the 52 indusitrieg 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with a gon. 
eral index for the combined 12 pon of industries, appear in the foj- 
lowing table in comparison with index numbers for September, 1924 
and October, 1923. 
The general index of employment of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for October, 1924, is 8'’.9. 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1924, ag 
COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND OCTOBER, 1923 : 


[Monthly average 1923=100.0] 








1923 1924 





Industry 
Octo- > Octo- 
ber ber ber 





General index . 4 87.9 || Paper and printing 


Paper and pulp 
Food and kindred ucts : 97.2 
Slaughtering and mea 
ing 
Conf 











Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspaper 


Chemicals and allied products__ 


FESR 


Se CFD AKON ASASDMOMONSO AH OmM 





= 
eR 


Sugar refining, cane 
Supine and their products 


g 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods __- 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 


Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products 
Iron and steel 


Stone, clay, and glass products_. 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta... 


OO 
NPS Ps 


eOnN-K CFO TORR WWHO 


Meta! products, other than iron 
and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware. 


Chewing and smoking tobac- 
co and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 


Vehicles for land transportation. 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad ............ 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries _ ___... .2| 88.8 
Agricultural implements 38.5 | 73.5 
Electrical machinery, appa- ® 

ratus, and supplies . 5 | 89.9 

i and organs 2. 6 + 

52. 8 | oo. é 

23 |106. l 
3.7 | 76.0 


a 
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co 
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Machine tools 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appara- 


_ 


SSR= 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 


+ ht ee 
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The following table shows the general index of employment in 
ye tsa apy mag from June, 1914, to October, 1924, based 


on figures published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
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Janua 
Febru 
Marcel 
April. 
May.-. 
June.. 
July-- 
Augus 
Septel 
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Septen 
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GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
| 1914, TO OCTOBER, 1924 


[Monthly averae 1923—= 100.0] 








1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 


S 





117.0 | 115. 
117. 5 | 114. 
117. 4 | 116. 
115. 0 | 115. 
115. 1 | 114. 
114. 8 | 113. 
114. 2} 114. 
112.7 | 114 
110. 7 | 114. 
113. 2 | 111. 
115. 6 | 113. 
117, 2 | 113. 


January - --------------- 
February 

March 
April.------------------ 


July 

August .---------------- 
September 

October 

November 

December 


OINWROWM 
SRELELSRS 


SSRESSESES 
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RESRSESESESS 
Canwovowvvvrcceco 
Ora Naarkoousnu 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, September, 1923, 
and August and September, 1924 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
T earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
September, 1924, in comparison with employment and earn- 
ings in August, 1924, and September, 1923. 
The figures are for Class Sseadie—thed is, all roads having oper- 
ating revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1924, WITH THOSE OF AUGUST, 192%, AND SEPTEMBER, 1923 


[From monaey reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important oeeu- 
pations are Shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 








| Professional, clerical, and general | Maintenance of way and structures 





Month and year Same uid ——_ bi and wediac 
ss | raphers otal for roadway otal for 
Clerks and group gang and section group 


typists olny laborers 








Number of employees at middle of month 





September, 1923 174, 964 290, 416 74, 385 233, 818 
| St 166, 960 281, 192 69, 358 225, 783 
eptember, 1924_ 167, 236 281, 303 65, 140 221, 997 





Total earnings 


, 986, 370 \ss7, 950, 677 | $5, 980, 632 |$17, 029,412 | $40, 772, 647 
, 034,775 | 37,981,467 | 5,402, 166 | 16, 693,567 | 39, 138, 119 
, 008, 537 | 37,621,075 | 4,922,647 | 16,089,648 | 37, 563,386 





August, 1024.........-.........-}| 21,309, 182 


September, 1923 $21, 629, 854 $2 
September, 1924. 21,167,650 | 3 











19373°—247 8 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYrrs IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1924, WITH THOSE OF AUGUST, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER, 1923—Conc)iiie,) 


7? 








Maintenance of equipment and stores 





\ 


Common 
poy laborers 
Month and year Skilled engine (shops, 


ao engine 
trade houses, houses, 


power 
helpers plants, — 
and plants, 


and 
stores) stores) 




















Number of employees at middle of month 





141, 001 68, 392 135, 009 49, 553 65, $29 
A SS 115, 606 61, 139 113, 889 44, 171 58, 341 


September, 1924 118,877 61,772 115, 919 | 44,031 58, 650 
| | | 








Total earnings 





$19, 458, 019 |$10, 526, 313 }$14, 203, 125 | $4 716,493 | $5, 268, 170 
16, 198,622 | 9,094,127 | 11,912,836 | 4,218,291 | 4, 686, 692 
16,675,031 | 9,309,833 | 12,213, 642 4,147, 910 | 4,684,671 





Transportation other than train and yard 





AIS Wadena BE 
Teleg- Truckers Crossing -. yard. 
raphers, | (stations, | and : ~ 

Station tele- ware- | bridge Total for a 





agents | phoners, | houses, | flagmen group = amt 
and and and a 
towermen | platforms) rostiers 





gatemen | | 








Number of employees ai middle of month 





——— aa sapere 
27, 764 42, 922 | 23, 244 219, 866 
26, 410 | 36, 689 23, 165 207, 435 
26, 495 39, 134 23, 203 210, 984 








Total earnings 





845, 102 ] $1, 737, 391 'g25, 500, 245 
404,593 | 1, 740, 269 | 25, 183, 450 
601,113 | 1,734,150 | 25, 139, 395 


Transportation, train and engine 


$3, 
Ausost, 1974... -.- 5s. WX 3, 
September, 1924_ 3, 








Yard * Road Road 


| brakemen engineers | firemen | Total for 
and and group 


PR nn ol motormen helpers 











Number of employees at middle of month 








81, 681 | 55, 289 47, 901 50, 135 
72, 622 | 49, 110 43, 020 44, 997 
74, 945 | | 50, 819 44, 305 46, 211 





Total earnings 





$13, 341, 784 | $8, 803, 820 |$11, 994, 790 | $8, 858, 100 
August, 1924.__._............. 12,513,612 | 8,185, 169 | 11,032,820] 8, 186, 302 
September, 1924 13,049,138 | 8,461, 235 | 11,378,380 | 8 455, 323 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, September 27 to 
October 25, 1924 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
C numbers of the Monruiy Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 
felds the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from September 27 to 
October 25, 1924. The number of mines reporting varied each week, 
and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all 
mines but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regu- 
larity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines 
included in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent 
of the total output of bituminous coal. The figures are based on 
data furnished the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States 
Geological Survey. 
WORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
WEEKS, SEPTEMBER 27 TO OCTOBER 25, 1924 


(The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey] 





Mines— 





| Working 
full time 


Num- 
ber Work- 

ing less 
than 

8 hours | 


Working 
32 and 
less than 
40 hours 


Working 
40 and 
less than h of wl 
48 hours | M0Urs OF 
| more 


Working | Working 
I6and | 2and 
less than | less than 
24 hours | 32 hours 


| Working 
8 and 

less than 

16 hours 


Closed en- 
tire week 


Per 
cent 
| 





| Per 
cent 


Per 
cent | ~ 


Per 
*}cent 


Per 


j | 
Per |} Per |. 
No. No. cent 


cent cent | No. 


No. 








1924 
Sept. 27... 
Oct. 4... 
Oct. 21-— 
Oct. 18... 
Oct. 25... 


23 
14 

7 
10 


‘ 


151 
150 
107 
114 b 
109 jL1. 4 


| 13. 5. | 
Recent Employment Statistics 
Public Employment Offices 


Connecticut 


HE commissioner of the Bureau of Labor of Connecticut has 
furnished the following data on the operations of the five free 
public employment offices of that State for October, 1924: 


12. 6 
12. 8 
14, 2 
14. 6 


79 
74 
47 
39 
60 


i 


NNRoE 
PHONO 


















































SUMMARY RECORD OF CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR 
OCTOBER, 1924 








Applica- 
tions for 
employ- 

ment 


Applica- 
tions for 
help 


Per cent of 


Per cent of applica- 


applicants piaced 


tions for help 


led 





Septem- 
ber, 1924 


Octo- 
ber, 1924 


Septem- 
ber, 1924 


Octo- 
ber, 1924 





2, 665 
1, 965 


1, 942 
1, 646 


61.7 
78. 8 


8 
7 


(*) 
(') 


| @) 
(‘) 





4, 630 





3, 588 








69.5 





0. 








91.5 | 


92.8 





' Not reported separately. 
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Iowa 


According to the Iowa Employment Survey for September, 1924 
ublished by the lowa Bureau of Labor Statistics, the State-Federa| 
mployment Offices offered 59.7 jobs for each 100 applicants of both 

sexes during September, the rates for men being 55.8 and for women 
71 oeat per 100 applicants. 
he large decrease of jobs offered as compared with August was due 
to the closing of harvest. For common labor the supply continued 
at more than 3 to 1 over demand. 
; ao report of the State placement service for September, 1924, is as 
ollows: 


ACTIVITIES OF IOWA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN SEPTEMBER, 1924 








Number ~— be 
Number of of persons persons 


applicants referred to pl - ; d in 


positions ee 





1, 832 
928 





2, 760 























The foliowing data on the activities of the State-City Employment 
Service of Ohio for October, 1924, were furnished by the department 
of industrial relations of that State: 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN OHIO FOR OCTOBER, 1124 








Persons re- 
Persons re- poral 
Help wanted| ferred to | Ported placed 


: in employ- 
positions ment 


Applications 
for work 





36, 291 12, 117 11, 215 
17, 446 7,779 6, 775 
516 420 351 


54, 253 20, 316 




















Oklahoma ! 


The placement work of the Oklahoma public employment offices 
for September, 1924, compared with that of the previous month and 
for September, 1923, is reported as follows: 


NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS MADE BY OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER, 1923 





August, September, | September, 
1924 1924 1923 








924 
77 
( ) 3 
Manufacturing industries 55 
Personal service 1, 259 
1, 769 
4, 087 


1OkKlahoma. Department of Labor. Oklahoma Labor Market, Oklahoma City, October 15, 1924. 
£1328] 
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Pennsylvania ! 


rie The activities of the Pennsylvania State employment offices for 
deral each month, May to August, 1924, and for August, 1921, 1922, and 


a 1923 are shown in the following table: 
omen 


OPERATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN AUGUST, 1924 


du AS COMPARED WITH OTHER SPECIFIED MONTHS 
S due 


nued 





—————————— rr ———$—$<$——$ — SS — 


Persons applying for Persons asked for by Persons receiving 
positions employers positions 


| 
| Women Total | Men |Women}| Total | Men |Women) Total 
| | 


is as Month and year 











August, 1921 
August, 1922 
August, 1923. 
1924: 
May (4 weeks) _.........} 9, 218 
June (4 weeks)...........} 8, 554 
July (5 weeks)-........-- 9, 865 
| 7,223 





#9 
¥A8 
~—noe 


37,287 | 4,480 1,156 | 5,636 | 3,994 759 4, 753 
19, 443 | 11, 601 2,077 | 13,678 | 9,879 | 1,395 11, 274 
15, 261 | 12,423 | 2,189 | 14,612] 9,145 1, 395 10, 540 


- 


8 


13,238 | 6,011 | 1,783 | 7,794] 5,677] 1,273| 6,950 
12,700 | 4,659 | 1,481] 6,140] 4,399] 1,220] 5,619 
13,754 | 5,459! 1,609} 7,068] 5,178] 1,400| 6,578 

9,929} 4,150] 1,300] 5,450] 3,888] 1,043| 4,931 


Nope woe 
- 
Cas 
OO 





2 


























Wisconsin 2 


The operations of the Wisconsin public employment offices in 
September, 1924, as compared with September, 1923, are shown in 
the following table: 


ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WISCONSIN, SEPTEMBER, 1923, 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1924 








September, 1923 September, 1924 





| 
Males | Females| Total Males | Females| Total 
| 





| 


Applications for work 10, 384 3, 235 13, 619 8, 215 , 461 11, 676 
Help wanted 11, 367 3, 460 14, 827 8, 183 960 | 11, 143 
Persons referred to positions._...........-- 10, 165 3, 016 13, 181 7, 364 883 10, 247 
Persons placed in employment 8, 392 2,178 10, 570 6, 030 2, 020 | 8, 050 

















1 Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, October, 1924, 


p. 24. 
?Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Mimeographed report. 
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State Departments of Labor 
California 


"THE California Bureau of Labor Statistics, in the October, 1924. 

issue of the California Labor Market Bulletin, gives the following 
figures showing the increases and decreases in number of employees 
and in weekly pay rolls in 658 California establishments in Sep- 
tember, 1924, compared with August, 1924: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN AMOUNT OF Pay 
ROLLS IN 658 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, AUGUST TO SEPTEMPER, 192) 








Number of 

employees, 

September, 
1924 


Per cent of 
increase (-+-) 
or 
decrease (—) 
September, 
cumpared 
with 
Angust, 1924 


Amount of 
weekl 
pay roll 

September, 

1924 


Per cent : 
increase (--) 
or 
decrease (—) 
September, 
compare | 
with 
August, 1924 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products _- 
Lime, cement, and plaster 
Brick, tile, and pottery 


62, 257 
80, 161 
72, 937 
35, 080 





Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts-_- 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-__---_.. 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_----_._- 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc 
Structural and ornamental steel 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs _ - 
Tin cans 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop 





products 
Other sheet-metal products 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops- 


Wood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging carps 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, ete___| 
Other wood manufactures 


I it 
a ie 
| OoOco 


250, 435 | 








— on 


~ 
mon 
wm CO 


r per 
S8 SeRe8e 


! et dt x 


| 
Dh OmmON OO 


+1+ 
Om ge 


14, 334 
104, 979 
25, 362 
42, 231 
65, 472 
132, 638 
23, 966 
36, 289 
198, 407 
43, 604 
89, 043 





El ere 
| 3 


+ 


776, 325 








S+t 
oa + 


384, 495 
238, 689 
141, 714 





Leather and rubber goods: 
Tanning 
Finished leather products 
Rubber products 


Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Explosives -_.. 
Mineral oil refining 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Mi neous chemical products 








26, 600 
11, 169 
61, 127 





98, 896 








15, 718 
446, 657 
10, 959 
96, 337 





569, 671 








Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc 
Printing 

Publishing 

Other paper products 


42, 505 
73, 293 
32, 012 
24, 339 








172, 149 














17, 450 
21, 483 

















38, 933 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN AMOUNT OF PAY 
ROLLS IN 658 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1924 


Concluded 








_— 





_— 


Number of 

employees, 

September, 
1924 


Industry 





Per cent. of 
increase (+-) 
or 
decrease (—) 
September, 
compared 
with 
August, 1924 


Amount of 
weekly 
pay rol! 

September, 

1924 





Clothing, millinery, and laundrying: 
Men's iothing._=---...-.....- Ole ae 
We BC nd cnmcc ene i2... 
EEE chan tutaitidisa oalpcceckplbes “4 
Laundries, cleaning, and: dyeing._._______- 


2, 208 
821 
77 

4,175 


, a nthe alin te Snellen leek Seles 7,978 | 








‘ood, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning and preserving fruits and vegetables| 
Canning and packing fish_______- ‘ 
Confectionery and ice cream _ 

Groceries, not elsewhere specified 
Bread and bakery products 
a Rn el et ae lr, A 
Slaughtering and meat products 
Cigars and other tobacco products 
in a ae | 
Dairy products 

Flour and grist mills_...._._. ub 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


14, 313 
1, 074 
2, 025 

581 
2, 926 
3, 400 
2, 964 
1,014 

196 
2, 259 

RBS 
1, 068 


Other food products_........._.- SHA EE « 1, 759 


44, 645 
15, 952 
14, 067 
. 94, 745 


169, 409 


——=== 


278, 309 


Per cent of 
increase (+-) 
or 
| decrease (—) 
Septem her, 
compared 
with 
August, 1924 





10, 941 | 


48, 411 
11, 914 


85, 053 | 


104, 005 
Bl, 225 


16, 942 


6, 503 | 
75, 384 | 


24, 254 


34, 107 | 
31,.853 | 








Total 34, 447 
8, 902 
1, 164 


Water, light, and power- 
Miscellaneous 


143, 182 











808, 901 


302,421 | 


50, 339 


4, 062, B77 
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Illinois 


The Illinois Department of Labor furnishes the following statistics 
on volume of employment in specified industries in the State fo; 
September, 1924: 

PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS, REPORTED BY 1,503 ILLINO1g 


or" SEPTEMBER, 1924, COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER 


atin 








Per cent of chang: 





Number of ] ae 
employees, August, | September 
September, 1924, to 1923, to ’ 
September, | September, 
1924 |; 300 


Industry 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products___..........-.- 
Lime, cement, and plaster 
Beieke tile, and pottery 


I 1+ 
me | pom go cr 
i) 


orn 0 CO 





| 








Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Iron and steel__........-.-_- | 6 ORE © 1. Se Be 
Sheet metal work and hardware 
Tools and cutlery 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus 
Brass, copper, zinc, and babbit metal 
Cars and locomotives 
Automobiles and accessories 
Machinery 
Electrical a ratus 
Agricultural implements 
Instruments and appliances 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry 


+ 
+i pBt+t 


MOC@enwWOKNW UF dO 


+ 


i+1 1 
CHAS 





+ 











Wood products: 
Saw milland planing mill 
Furniture and cabinet wor 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments 
Miscellaneous wood products__-..............------- camel 
Hoilsehold furnishings 


—ArOm ad 





+] oi 444 








++ 
eS |] w 
to 


1+ 
>| oem: 
| 
A xs | eoweewm 














Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Drugs and chemi 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Mineral and vegetable oil 
Miscellaneous 


> . 
em pet et 
w 


bn 


co 





oo 
i-_ 








Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes 
Miscellaneous paper goods 
Job printing 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Edition k binding 














Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery 
Thread and twine 


























bow | 00080" 


{| 


\ <2 00 im 


en SC 
om w il ws 


ls 


-_ 
as 


Hy 


- 
“sw our 


ee ; 


_ 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER ON PAY ROLLS, REPORTED BY 1,503 ILLINOIS 


FIRMS, SEPTEMBER, 1924, COMPARED WITH 
|923—C oncluded 


AUGUST, 


1924, 


AND 


SEPTEMBER, 








Industry 


Number of 

employees, 

September, 
1924 


Per cent of change 


August, 
1924, to 
September, 
1924 


September, 
1923, to 
September, 
1924 





Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
\en’s shirts and furnishings 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear and furnishings_ _- 
Women’s hats 


i 


Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products_............-.------ 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving 
Groceries, not elsewhere classified 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
ne ell en cute ice sunawamnrhibiees 
Bread and other bakery products....................--... 
Confectionery 
Beverages 
Cigars and other tobacco products_..._.............-.---- 
Manufactured ice 
Ice cream 


iat EESTI Ra cts A. | Cal nic ph a eae 


Trade, wholesale and retail: 
Department stores 
i RE a ni NEL Ct a 
Wholesale groceries 
Mail order houses 


- ee LE Tae ata es 


Public utilities: 
er rr) oo oo cose tees oka ondonkenia ; 
KG Ate ce blinds: ol cle Ete area Fhe RO 
a. Se ; 
ig FE a EG a Se 


ee ee Bene ee ae ee ee 


a Fe 


Building and contracting: 
Building construction 
Road construction 
Miscellaneous contracting 


ere: Gin GUUS nn ee oe oo cnwnd 


11, 156 
771 
836 

33 

1, 221 
505 
962 
2, 409 


or tb | “I | eb 
CS er oNN 


mS 


| ornNAamou-s 





17, 893 





1, 015 
2, 549 
4, 930 
22, 956 
3, 541 
2, 640 
2, 626 
1, 274 
1, 372 
291 
664 








43, 858 








3, 015 
623 
789 

13, 945 





18, 372 





~ oy 





15, 601 
26, 060 
27, 235 
12, 525 








$1, 421 








13, 291. 








6, 638 
718 
1, 765 





9, 121 





397, 262 
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lowa 


The lowa Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes the following 
figures showing the rise or fall of the volume of employment in the 
different industries in [owa in September, 1924, as compared y 
the previous month: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER 


Employees on Employ 
pay rall, Sep- | pay roll, § 
tember, 1924 | tember, | 





Per 
cent 

of in- 
crease || 
Industry group (+) 1} Industry group 
or de- | 
crease 
(—) | 
com- 
pared 
with 
Au- 
gust, 
1924 








Food and kindred products: | Leather products: 


‘ 8 a ae cceceecoanmal 
Cereals 7 : Saddlery and harness_...---_- 
Fur goods and tanning, also 
Bakery products -----.......- y leather gloves............... 
Confectionery . 

Poultry, produce, butter, ctc_- 
Sugar, sirup, starch, glueose. - 
Other tool products, coffee, Paper peer printing and 

publishing: 

Paper and paper products... 
EE, Tere ‘ Printing and publishing 





Textiles: 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s, and 
woolen goods , 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, ete_ . : Stone and clay products: 
Buttons, pearl_......... hile d : : Cement, one? gypsum 
Brick and tile (clay)_.......-. 
Marble and granite, crushed 
rock and stone 











Kron and steel work: 


y d 
(generalclassification) 
Brass and bronze products, | Teese, cleets.i<::....--cnsdnsinda 
plumbers’ supplies - - - . .._-- 
Automobiles, tractors, en- | Railway car shops 
etc. 


Various industries: 
Pumps . a Auto tires 
Agricultural implements... - . Brooms and brushes. 
Washing machines $ i 

















Lumber products: Ww holesale RE 
Mill work, interiors, etc . 5 |! Other industries 
Furniture, desks, etc 
Refrigerators 
Coffins, undertakers’ goods - -- 
ee. wagons, and truck a Gr NES « on cn ccbdcck 


























—_ 


B ike 
Beve 
Boot: 
Boxe 

Boxe 
Brass 
Brick 
Brus 
Cann 
Cart 
Chen 
Clott 
Cloti 
Conf 
Cott 
Fertil 
Food 
Foun 
Furn 
Furn 
Glass 


Litho 
Lumt 
Matt. 
Paten 
Plum 
Print: 
Rubb 
Shipb 
Shirts 
Silk g 
Slaug: 
Stamj 
Stove: 
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Maryland 


The Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of Maryland presents 
the following report showing the volume of employment in identical 
establishments in Maryland in October, 1924. The report covers 
53,431 employees and a pay roll amounting to $1,232,807. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
DURING ONE WEEK IN SEPTEMBER AND IN OCTOBER, 1924 


October, 1924 





Employment Pay roll 





a 


' } 

Industry Per cent of Per cent of 
jincrease (+) lincrease (+-) 

r ’ | or decrease | or decrease 

nine ane (—) com- | Amount (—) coim- 
. pared with | pared with 
| September, | September, 

1924 1924 








— $$ ee 
—_ 


a oe ee Se ee ee ae —§6§. 0 | 6, 938 +13. 6 
Beverages and soft drinks } — 16. 5, 345 16 
Boots and shoes +3. 24, 665 +2. 
Boxes, fancy and paper +1. { 7, 559 —3. 
Boxes, wooden 2 +5. 3, 895 +6. 
ss tind cnannepabithebuccnedimpmmme 8 +4. 58, 587 +65. 
Brick, tile, ete —5.3 | 23, 947 2. 
OE Te See ee eee ae | +19; 19, 143 +4 
Canning and preserving | +2. 5 9, 026 
Car building and repairing f her 152, 844 
Chemicals ‘ +2. 36, 352 
Clothing, men’s outer garments 32é —4, 52, 208 
Clothing, Women’s outer garments +9, 16, 184 
Confectionery 17, 200 
Cotton goods 26, 191 
Fertilizer 15, 792 
Food preparation 3, 788 
Foundry 37, 948 
41, 266. 
i7, 515 
29, 86¥ 
16, 306 
10, 648 
13, 270 
13, 313 
20, 357 | 
3, 297 | 
11, 706 
31, 721 
47, 134 
150, 755 
17, O77 
11, 244 
7, 447 
26, 317 
22, 846 
6, 223 
72, 729 
23, 661 
6, 395 
80, 316 


— 


wee GO 


_ 
> 





Ooms 


wend goods 

ithographing 

Lumber and planinz 
Mattresses and spring beds 
Patent medicine 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Printing 

Rubber-tire manufacturing ! 
Shipbuilding 

Shirts, etc 





PEE SPENPENP: 
PO em OO Or 1S SD tr © 


-_ 





” Es > .) on on 1 - > > tn ~ 
WANN SOSAANNSAHMHKHKHATOKGSKHAOKSNWUNWANAAAROSRoOK cr 


WOADWHwHMDTOWWK Oe OM 














' Pay-roll period one-half month. 
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Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts in , 
recent press release shows volume of employment in Massachusetts 
for September, 1924, in 837 representative manufacturing estal)|ish. 
ments covering 198,834 persons with aggregate earnings of $4,695,129, 
The report states that information on file “indicates that employ- 
ment in September was approximately 80 per cent of normal,” 
Of the 198,834 persons employed, 52.4 per cent were reported as 
employed in establishments with full-time operation and 47.6 per 
cent were employed on part time. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 837 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN Massa. 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO AUGUST 15 AND 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1924 


_ —— — —_——__—_— — 





Number of employees on pay ro!! 





| 


s 9. 
Industry eptember, 1924 





August, 


9 
1924 On full On part 
time time 





Automobiles, including bodies and parts 1, 082 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 


Boots and shoes 


pBe- 
&O-1 
S25 


= Bus 


wav 


<1 


Boxes, wooden packing 

Bread and other bakery products 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs, steam 
railroads 

Clothing, men’s 

Clothing, women’s 

Confectionery 

Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc 

Cotton good 

Cutlery and tools 

Dyeing and finishing, textiles 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_ 

Foundry products 

Furniture 

Hosiery and knit goods - - 

Jewelry 

re sem pee curried, and finished 
acbine shop products 

Machings tools 

Musical 


§ Ff PHP Y& 
=3 Gt OO & 13 3 
SR Sa3 


& 
BRSSSLNSESSEERS! 


Rubber goods 

Rubber tires and tubes 

oe goods 

Stationery goods 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating appa- 


T 
Woolen and worsted goods 
All other industries 























fly 
m. 
pa 


CH 
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New York 


The New York State Department of Labor reports the following 
fluctuations in volume of employment and pay rolls in certain 
manufacturing industries in New York State, August, 1924, com- 
pared with September, 1924, and September, 1923: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE, SEPTEMBER, 1924, COMPARED 
WITH AUGUST, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER, 1923 








Per cent of change— 


August, 1924, to Sep- September, 1923, to 
Industry tember, 1924 September, 1924 





Number of| Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
employees | payroll | employees | pay roll 








9 


—12. 
+6. 
3. 


+ 


Cement +1. 
Brick —17. 
Pottery 
OO, ee, Ahn con dabinkdeansadéediitimoossccaageenns 
Pig iron and rolling mill products. _-__..-....---------- 
Structural and architectural iron work 
Hardware 
De thtnitintibocesabdbilinncscccesnenes 
Cutlery and tools 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
ee ee eee ee ae oe ee 
Agricultural implements --.......----.----------------- 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, etc 
Foundry and machine shops 
Automobiles and parts 
Car, locomotive, and equipment factories__-__- 
Railway repair shops 
Lumber: 

Millwork 

Sawmills 
Furniture and cabinet work 
Furniture 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments 


| 
1 ne 
—D> 
_ 


on 
Oe Ot et ee me me CO SID 


IoC 


"9 


—3A. 


Up UP ae 


CON KNW ON NOS S Ore 1D Ory, 


++ 
1) t+++4+4+t444+4 
mW He OHIO tO 


DB OPNRK OHH AROMHRAQHIN 
We OWOCUH Wes 


_— 
~~ 


od, 3: 
19 
4, 6] 
e 
5, § 


Boots and shoes 
Drugs and chemicals 
Petroleum refining 
Paper boxes and tubes 
Printing: 
Newspapers 
Book and job 
Silk and silk goods 
Carpets and rugs 
Woolens and worsteds 
Cotton 
Cotton and woolen hosier 
Dyeing and finishing text 
Men’s clothing 
linc csecoeccccesccosccocenesacnce seowe 
“Ss penone 
Women’s headwear 


i. 55 ES. oh Siindte pon cevengqecece- pA 
Slaughtering and meat products 

Bread and other bakery products 

Confectionery and ice cream 

Cigars and other tobacco products 


SP FA HS LH FO HS 
PNM PHYS ON: 
WD mm 10 me tO ODO 
Ome WOOO 


PS PWMAANW SE OOHS NW HBONOCH NIN NNENAaAn 
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eBOoOonCooWSWMoFfK HOODS 
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Oklahoma PER 
VA 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics of Oklahoma publishes in th, Be 
October 15, 1924, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Market the followings on 
statistics on changes in the volume of employment in that State. 
An increase of employment is shown in 14 out of 26 industries. 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHME\ 7s 
IN OKLAHOMA FROM AUGUST TO SEPTEMBER, 1924 : 
Agrie 
Loggi 
Mini 
Employment : 
stone 
Per cent "er cent a 
" — of change thang 
Number o as com- 
employees | pared with Amount M 
August, 
1924 
Cotton seed oi] mills 
Food production: 
W 
+4. 6 
+4.8 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairing and assembling —1.9 R 
Foundries machine shops +2.2 Ls 
Stee] tank construction and erection +9. 4 
Gil industry: 
Production and gasoline extraction +2.3 
Refineries —6.4 P 
US SS eee eee —2.2 
Public utilities: 
Steam railroad shops.................-.------.---. - —Li 
Street railways —.2 Ti 
Water, light, and power +10. 0 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile +3.8 
Cement and plaster +.1 Fr 
Orushed stone —5.3 
Glass manufacturing +5, 4 
‘Fextiles and cleaning: 
meee i dcl ‘ing "aa 
ering and clean -. 
Woodworking: 
Sawmills — 25.0 
i +6.0 Ui 
Py 
+08 “ 
Const 
Bi 
H 
R: 
M 


The following figures taken from the Wisconsin Labor Market for Comn 
September, 1924, published by the Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin, show the per cent of change in employment and pay rolls in Whol 
Wisconsin from September 15, 1923, to September 15, 1924, and from Hotel 
August 15 to September 15, 1924, employment taking a favorable 
turn during the latter period. 


Hotel: 
Rx 
a ine 
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pER CENT _OF CHANGE IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY ROLLS IN 
VARIOUS KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN WISCONSIN, SEPTEMBER, 1924, COMPARED 
WITH AUGUST, 1924, AND SEPTEMBER, 1923 


—— 
— 


Per cent of change 











August to Septem- | September, 1923, to 
Kind of employment ber, 1924 September, 1924 





Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 


Pay roll | “ment 


| Pay roll 








—8. 
— 19. 
Mining . , 4 +8. 
Lead and zine . ; .! +105. 

7. . — 53. 

Stone crushing and quarrying_._-..........-.---. Vo eet Rag . ¥ +3. 
Manufacturing... -... : a : . —7. 
OO EE aes a3 L —1. 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks__.._.........-...---..-- a A —6. 

Stone finishing ’ +2. 
Rtn 2 Pe len Samay Sede abel PE ee ST Ge Set eretey ss b 4 
Pig iron and rolling mill products_-.-.......-.-..------- é ¢ — 3A. 
Structural iron work ___-_- 334 Spare tse kee eee, A .§ 5 —24 
Foundries and machine shops +2. .{ — 24 
Railroad repair shops 


S 


we 


= 


corn 


(a= Owe Oe 


mF OOK UOCA OND StI 
> wc 


~~) 


— 15. 


1 
& ty “Ibo 


Machinery ; 
;y "ESE CARED Siete ee 
Other metal produets 


—) 
Cn a 


—1. 
+2. 
+14 
— 23. 


Sawmills and planing mills_____-.-........-..-.---..-.- 
I ee ee, ie ee. dL aeewedd 
Panel and veneer mills 

Sash, door, and interior finish 

Furniture 

Otier woed products... . 0s on. 2554-5 5-- 22 -- 


45. 
—8. 


ONO HOOT 


ao 


zx 


7 Ss SRR ee 
Other leather products 





Paper and pulp mills____- Og EE Fis FED AES ARE OT Ee Re 
hI ETT ; 
Other paper products - - 

Textiles pew SeSCeTSSTSSSe SET SSeS ee I 
Hosiery and other knit goods......... .......-......--- 
teas lh, a RE a I n Rs 

Other textile products__------ 

ON TG ee 
Meat packing 
Baking and confectionery : ; .| 
Milk products. ---.....------ BS be eee | 
EE ae ial 
ET ae minions 
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Manufacturing, mines, and quarries 
onstruction 

-ommunication 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade—sales force only 
Miscellaneous—professional services 
“lotels and restaurants 
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‘Except for the food canning and preserving classification all manufacturing industries combined show 
ti increase of 2.5 per cent. 
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Unemployment Allowances in Poland ! 


N UNEMPLOYMENT insurance law was passed by the 
—— a July 31, 1924, and became effective op 
ugust 31. 

The allowances, which will be payable after a waiting perio< of 
10 days of unemployment, will be paid only to persons 18 years of 
age or over who are involuntarily out of work and who have been 
employed for at least 20 weeks during the year preceding their dec. 
laration of unemployment in an 2m Beant te: liable to compulsory 
unemployment insurance. 

Allowances for unmarried persons will amount to 30 per cent of 
the wage last received; for those with from one to two dependents, 
35 per cent; for families with from three to five dependents, 40 per 
cent; and for families of over five, 50 per cent. In computing these 
allowances any part of the wage in excess of 5 zlotys? per day will not 
be taken into account. 

Allowances will not be paid for more than 13 weeks in any one year 
and the right to unemployment allowance will be forfeited if suitable 


employment at a normal wage offered by the State employment office | 


is refused, an exception being made of employment in an establis))- 
ment involved in a strike. Employment will be considered suitable 
if it does not endanger health and if it does not involve the worker 
in any difficulty in resuming his ordinary occupation. An offer of 
employment may be refused if housing accommodations can not be 
secured in the neighborhood of the place of employment. 

The amount 5 RE by the State in the ae of allowances 
will be deducted from the contributions payable by the State if the 
system of unemployment insurance provided for in the proposed law 
becomes effective. 





1 International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 29, 1924, pp. 22, 23 
21 zloty, at par=19.3 cents. 
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French Housing Loan 


FRENCH law of August 27, 1924, authorizes the city of Paris 
A to borrow, at a maximum rate which will be fixed by the 
Minister of the Interior, the sum of 300,000,000 francs? for 
the construction, purchase, or improvement of cheap dwellings. 
The entire amount of the loan may be raised at one time or parts of 
it at different times, and the loan is payable in 75 years, starting two 
years from the date at which each part of the loan is raised. 
' The loan may be raised by advertising and bids, by private con- 
tract, or by public subscription with the right to issue bonds to the 
holder or to make them transferable by the indorsement of various 
State and other funds which are authorized to make advances to the 
communes for the construction of cheap dwellings. The loan office 
will be assured of the part of the revenue to be returned to the city 
of Paris from the proceeds of the real estate operations and, failing 
that, from the general funds of the municipal budget. 





! La Gazette Dalloz. Appendice No. 10. Paris, October 20, 1924, p. 631. 
?Frane at par= 19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Carbon Tetrachloride as a Cure for Hookworm Disease 


PRESS release of the United States Department of Avricy|. 
A ture, dated October 29, gives the result of the use of carhoy 
tetrachloride in treating hookworm infection among {|, 
employees and families of a company engaged in mining bauxiie jy 
British Guiana. Carbon tetrachloride, a cleai and common chemic, 
has been used extensively in different parts of the world since iis 
efficacy as a remedy for hookworm disease was discovered aout 
three years ago, through experiments on animals, by a scientist oi t\. 
er were of Agriculture. 
he workmen and people of the mining community in British 
Guiana were treated with carbon tetrachloride by the medical ollicer 
of the company after various other treatments had been used with 
little success. No preliminary treatment was given and the mines 
were given the medicme while hard at work under a broilingsun. Ihe 
ill effects of the dosage were so few that only 11 men were kept away 
from work and these for a total of less than 60 hours. An almosi 
immediate improvement in the condition of the miners was sce, 
one evidence of which was a great decrease in hospital cases. 
One of the results of the improved health conditions among the 
miners following the hookworm treatment was an increase in thei 
productive capacity. While the mine manager did not give al! i» 
credit for the increase in ore production to the treatment for looi- 
worm, he did consider that it was largely responsible for it. | 
mines had been in operation for eight months bdene the treatment 
was begun and during that time the production of ore per man jer 
day had averaged 5 tons. For two months afterward there was 1 
increase in production, but from that time on it began to go up 10! 
five months later the average daily output per man was 6%4 tons, «! 
increase of 35 per cent. This increase in efficiency was effected «| 
an absurdly low cost, the expense of giving 1,354 treatments bei 
$13.44, or a little less than 1 cent per treatment. 


Congress of Industrial Hygiene Specialists 


N ACCOUNT is given in Industrial and* Labor Information, 
September 29, 1924 (pp. 37, 38), of the first internation! 
congress for the study of problems of industrial hygiene held 


since the war, which met at Geneva, July 18-20, 1924. e congress 
was organized by a committee of doctors and public health autho: 


ties in Switzerland, and was attendec by about 30 physicians and 
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experts from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britian, Italy, 
Japan, Poland, and the United States, and by representatives of the 
International League of Red Cross Societies and the International 
Labor Office. The congress adopted resolutions advocating con- 
tinued study, through the collaboration of specialists in the various 
countries, of the effects on the workers’ health of the vitiated air in 
workshops, particularly vitiation resulting from poisonous gases; of 
the effects of industrial fatigue; and of the question of the lighting 
of workshops. 
wotessheialipaataiain din Siti 


Report of Committee on Industrial Morbidity Statistics 


HE importance of a standardized method of reporting industrial 
morbidity experience has been evident to those interested in 
the =a for several years, as investigations have shown 

that even when records of morbidity are kept by industrial medical 
cons arison. 

A statement was issued recently by an tefdehand <catimaittes formed 
by the National Industrial Conference Board which was organized 
for the purpose of stimulating a cooperative interest in the work 
and bringing about some definite action on the matter. The member- 
ship of the committee, which includes physicians and statisticians 
representative of interested organizations, is as follows: 

Mr. Edgar Sydenstricker, United States Public Health Service, chairman. 

Dr. F. L. Rector, Conference Board of Physicians in Industry, secretary. 

Dr. William H. Davis, Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. H. N. Dambmann, National Safety Council. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, American Statistical Association. 

Dr. R. 8. Quinby, American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, 

Dr. Wade Wright, American Public Health Association. 

The committee, which was formed early in the present year, dis- 
cussed at its first meeting the need for a standardized classification 
of industrial morbidity which should be brief enough to commend 
itself to busy industrial medical departments but which should also 
be sufficiently comprehensive to provide a definite measure of the 
sickness experience in the various industries. It was decided that 
a classification should be developed based on the International List 
of Causes of Death, third revision, and Mr. Dean K. Brundage, 
United States Public Health Service, Mr. George H. Van Buren, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and Mr. J. O. Spain, Bureau of 
the Census, were appointed as a subcommittee to develop the 
abridged classification. This committee has submitted a list of 
diseases and pathological conditions which it is expected will be 
perfected through experience dealing with an increasing body of 
morbidity material and which, therefore, will be subject to revision 
from time to time. In order to have a permanent center from which 
this work can be carried on it has been placed under the direction of 
the United States Public Health Service and it is expected that a 
permanent advisory committee will be formed to assist in the further 
development of the work. 

The list adopted by the committee is as follows: 
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List of Diseases and Pathological Conditions, for Industrial Morbidity Statis:i-, I 


I. Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases: 
. Typhoid and paratyphoid fevers (1). 
. Malaria (5). 
. Influenza (11). 
. Other epidemic and endemic diseases (1-4, 6-10, 12-25).? 

. Tuberculosis (all forms)— 
a. Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31). 
b. Other forms of tuberculosis (32-37). 
. Venereal diseases— 
a. Syphilis— 
1. Syphilis, so reported (38). I 
2. Locomotor ataxia and general paralysis of the insay, 
(72 and 76). 
b. Chancroid (39). 
ce. Gonorrhea (all forms) (40). 
7. Purulent infection, septicemia (41) .* 
8. Other infectious diseases, exclusive of those under 4— 
a. Anthrax (27). 
b. Other diseases in this group (26, 28-30, 42}.? 
II. General diseases not included in Class I: 
1. Cancer, all forms, and other malignant tumors, all sites (43-4: 
2. Benign tumors (50)—* 
a. Nonmalignant. 
b. Unqualified. 
3. Rheumatism— 
a. Acute rheumatic fever (51). 
b. Chronie rheumatism, osteoarthritis, gout (52). 
. Alcoholism, acute or chronic (66). 
. Chronic poisoning— 
a. Inorganic (67). 
b. Organic substances (68).° 
6. Other general diseases (53-65, 69).° 
III. Diseases of the nervous system and of the organs of special sense: 
1. Neuralgia, neuritis, hysteria (82) 7— 
a. Neuralgia. 
b Neuritis. 
c. Sciatica. 
d. Migraine. 
e. Hysteria. 
f. Others under this title. 
2. Other diseases of the nervous system— 
a. Functional nervous disorders, such as neurasthenia, nervous 
prostration, nervousness, etc. (84). 
b. Others under this title (70, 71, 73-75. 77-81, 83).* 





1 Figures in parentheses represent corresponding title numbers from the International List of the ‘ 
of Death, third revision, Paris, 1920. 

a oe any of the diseases included in this group indicate marked prevalence, they should be 
separately. . 

When not due to an accident. 

4 This title does not include tumors of the female genital organs, tumor of the brain, tumor 0! the 
thyroid gland, tumor of the prostate, etc. (See ‘‘tumor’’ in Index of the Manual of the International 
List of Causes of Death, third revision, p. 292.) 

5 Illness due to rheumatism is subdivided into acute and chronic, in accordance with the detailed | nter- 
national List of the Causes of Death. Probably so many cases will be reported as due to “‘rheumat is 
without any qualification that it will be impracticable to determine which of the two conditions act. !|y Vv 
caused the illness; but inasmuch as acute rheumatic fever, a disease which has epidemic prevalence, (\!'«'s 
so markedly from arthritis deformans, a disease of the joints of doubtful etiology which ordinarily pursuss 
a chronic course, it is felt that the subdivision should be maintained, and an effort made to obtain the 
information necessary for the proper classification ofrheumatism. Ifitis found to be impracticable in cr 
tain instances to obtain this information, it is recommended that rheumatism, uncualified, be place 10 
subdivision ‘‘a” (acute rheumatism) in accordance with the International List. This table does no! iD 
clude “muscular rheumatism.” m 

6 Included under this title are all poisonings other than those of a sudden, accidental character. (~e¢ 
International Titles 177 and 181.) Should any of the diseases included in this group indicate marked pres 
lence, they should be shown separately. > 

? Hysteria appears to be out o -\ aese in this title, but inasmuch as it is included with neuralgia and neu"''s — 
in the International List of the Causes of Death, it was deemed advisable to keep it in the same place in ths 9g) 
list, and to show the number of such cases by providing subtitle “‘e.” vas addec 

8 Titles 72 and 76 in the International List (locomotor ataxia, and general paralysis of the insane) sould 10 J. 
be added to title 38 (syphilis). ny 
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III. Diseases of the nervous system and of the organs of special sense— 
Concluded. 
3. Diseases of the eye and annexa (85)— 
a. Conjunctivitis. 
b. Eyestrain. 
c. Foreign body in the eye. 
d. Others under this title.® 
4. Diseases of the ear (86a)— 
a. Earache. 
b. Otitis media. 
ec. Others under this title. 
5. Diseases of the mastoid process (86b). 
’, Diseases of the circulatory system: 
1. Diseases of the heart (87-90). 
2. Diseases of the arteries (91)— 
a. Arteriosclerosis (91b). 
b. Others under this title (91a and 91c). 
3. Diseases of the veins (93)— 
a. Hemorrhoids. 
b. Phlebitis. 
c. Varicose veins. 
d. Others under this title. 
. Diseases of the lymphatic system (94)— 
a. Adenitis and swollen glands. 
b. Others under this title. 
. Hemorrhage without specified cause (95)— 
a. Epistaxis. 
b. Others under this title. 
. Other diseases of the circulatory system (92, 96)— 
a. High blood pressure. 
b. Others under this title (92, 96). 
’, Diseases of the respiratory system: 
1. Diseases of the nasal fossae and their annexa (97)— 
a. Coryza, rhinitis, and ‘‘cold’”’ (unqualified). 
b. Sinusitis. 
ec. Others under this title. 
. Diseases of the larynx (98)— 
a. Laryngitis. 
b. Others under this title. 
. Bronchitis (99)— 
a. Acute, excluding capillary bronchitis; see next subtitle. 
b. Chronie. 
ce. Unspecific. 
. Pneumonia (all forms) (100, 101)— 
a. Broncho-pneumonia, including capillary bronchitis (100). 
b. Lobar pneumonia (101a). 
ce. Other forms of pneumonia, including pneumonia un- 
specified (101b). 
. Pleurisy (102). 
. Asthma (105). 
. Other diseases of the respiratory system (tuberculosis excepted)— 
a. Pneumoconiosis (107a)."! 
b. Cough, unqualified (107e). 
ce. Hay fever (107c). 
d. Others under this title (103, 104, 106, 107). 
VI. Diseases of the digestive system: 
1. Diseases of the mouth and annexa (108)— 
a. Toothache (unqualified). 
b. Abscessed tooth. 
c. Pyorrhea alveolaris. 
d. Other conditions of the teeth or gums. 
e. Canker of mouth (unqualified). 
f. Others under this title. 


‘ Should trachoma or certain other diseases of the eye show marked prevalence, subdivisions should be 


added for these diseases. , 
” Include abscesses of the axilla, groin, cervical, and other lymphatic glands. eel 
" This ineludes fibrosis, silicosis, and other changes produced by dust and other irritating agents. 
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VI. Diseases of the digestive system—Concluded. 
2. Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils (109)— 
a. Diseases of the pharynx. 
b. Diseases of the tonsils. 
ce. Sore throat (unqualified). 
d. Streptococcic sore throat. 
e. Others under this title. 
. Diseases of the stomach (111, 112)— 
a. Gastric and duodenal ulcer. 
b. Gastritis. 
c. Dyspepsia and indigestion (unqualified), 
d. Nervous indigestion. 
e. Nausea, vomiting. 
f. Stomach trouble (unqualified). 
g. Others under this title. 
. Diarrhea and enteritis (114). 
. Appendicitis (117). 
. Hernia, intestinal obstruction (116)— 
a. Hernia. 
b. Intestinal obstruction (organie obstructions only). 
. Other diseases of the intestines— 
a. Constipation (119). 
b. Others under this title (110, 115, 116, 119). 
. Diseases of the liver and gall bladder— 
a. Jaundice (124). 
b. Cholecystitis (124). 
ce. Gallstones (123). , 
d. Others under this title (120-124). 
9. Peritonitis without specified cause (126). 
10. Other diseases of the digertive system (125, 127)— 
a. ‘Cramps.’ % 
b. Others under this title. 
VII. Nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary system and annexa: 
1. Nephritis, acute and chronic— 
a. Acute (128). 
b. Chronic, including unspecified (129). 
2. Diseases of the bladder (133)— 
a. Cystitis. 
b. Others under this title. 
3. Nonpuerperal diseases of the female genital organs— 
a. Menstrual disorders (140, 141). 
b. Others under this title (137-141). 
4. Other nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary system and anncxa 
(130-132, 134-136, 142). 
VIIL The puerperal state (143-150). 
IX. Diseases of the skin and of the cellular tissue: 
Furuuele (152). 
Abscess, unqualified (153) but excluding." 
Acne (154). 
Dermatitis venenata (154). 
Eezema (154). 
Herpes zoster (154). 
Impetigo contagiosa (154). 
Pruritus (154). 
Urticaria (154). 
Ulcer, unqualified (154). 
Others under this title (151, 153, 154). 


FESO PN PSE Oo Ne 


—— 





12 When not due to an external cause. : ; 

18 A report of ‘‘cramps”’ in a male generally means, it is believed, some stomach or intestinal distur). 
which rightly belongs under diseases of the digestive system instead of under convulsions, as give! |! |" 
International List. In fatal cases, however, ‘ ” should be allocated to the convulsicws |! 
a Pa to menstrual disorders should be classified under VU, 3, a. ad 

4A es of the circulatory system (IV, 4, a), tuberculosis abscesses, parasitic abscesses, nervy 0's 
system and organs of special sense, respiratory system, digestive system, genito-urinary, puerperal abscess; 
and locomotive system. 
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X. Diseases of the bones and of the organs of locomotion: 
1. Diseases of the bones (155). 
2. Diseases of the joints (tuberculosis and rheumatism excepted) (156). 
3. Other diseases of the organs of locomotion— 
a. Bursitis (158). 
b. Flat foot (158). 
c. Lumbago (158). 
d. Myalgia, including “stiff neck,’’ etc. (158). 
e. Myositis (158). 
f. Others under this title (158). 
(15) x 
XIV. External causes: 
A. Accidents, occupational— 
1. Accidental burns, conflagration (178, 179). 
2. Accidental asphyxiation by poisonous gas or vapor (181). 
3. Aecidental cuts or punctured wounds (184). 
4. Accidental falls (185). 
ixcessive cold (193). 
». Excessive heat (194). 
. Fractures, sprains, luxations (201). 
. Other external causes— 
a. Infected wound (202). 
b. All others (165-174, 177, 180, 182, 183, 186-192, 
195-200, -202). 
B. Accidents, nonoecupation or unqualified — 
1. Poisoning by food (175)— 
a. Ptomain poisoning. 
b. Others under this title. 
ther acute accidental poisonings (gas excepted) — 
a. Ivy poisoning (177). 
b. Others under this title (176, 177). 
Accidental burns, conflagration (178, 179). 
Accidental asphyxiation by poisonous gas or vapor (181). 
Accidental cuts or punctured wounds (184). 
Accidental fall (185). 
Excessive cold (193). 
Excessive heat (194). 
Fractures, sprains, luxations (201). 
Other external causes— 
a. Infected wound (202). 
b. All others (165-174, 180, 182, 183, 186-192, 195— 
200, 202). 
XV. Ill-defined and unknown causes (205): 
. Headache. 
. Exhaustion." 
. Backache. 
. Biliousness. 
. Fever. 
. Fainting. 
. Dizziness. 
8. Other ill-defined conditions. 
. Cause unknown. 
XVI. All other causes (159-164). 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


~— 





‘Groups XI and XII are omitted because they are diseases and conditions of no industrial importance. 
Group XIII is omitted because ‘‘old age”’ is rarely reported as a cause of disability on account of the fact 
that there are very few really old persons in industry. It is felt that senility could just as well be classified 
as “general debility’’ in the ill-defined group. 

'e Including debility, weakness, fatigue, overwork, general rundown condition, and the like. 
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Report of Committee on Industrial Hygiene of the State and Provincia] 
Health Authorities of North America ' 


HE committee on industrial hygiene appointed by, the con. 
ference of State and provincial health authorities of Nort} 
America has made annual reports for the past three years {) 

the conference upon the relation of the question of industrial hygien, 
to the work of these public officials. he report submitted to the 
annual conference in June, 1924, states that little progress has been 
made by the committee up to the present time and since there seein] 
to be considerable uncertainty among members of the conference jy 
regard to the nature of industrial hygiene and its claim for recognition 
by that body the following recommendations were made by the com- 
mittee: 


(1) It is reeommended that one or two tangible points in the field of indusiyia| 
hygiene be attacked by members of the conference in their respective Si.1 
and Provinces in order to establish factual data that may form a working basis 
for procedure in the future. 

(2) It is recommended that, for the present, the end results only of faulty 
industrial hygiene be considered; viz, occupational diseases. 

(3) While recognizing that several States and Provinces now require tly 
reporting of occupational diseases as a feature in ‘‘notifiable diseases,’ we b ; 
that with the exception of half a dozen places, little is actually being done 1 
secure data regarding them. 

The committee recommends that each State and Province create a position, 
part-time or full-time as the situation would appear to warrant, or an office, 
bureau, or division of occupational diseases for the purpose of ascertaining, 
(a) the prevalence of occupational diseases, and (b) the correlation between 
morbidity and mortality statistics and occupations. 

(4) It is recommended that, in order to facilitate the duties of such office of 
service, each State and Province, if it has not already done so, institute a regi! 
tion or secure the passage of a statute requiring the reporting of occupation: 
diseases as separate and distinct ifems by all licensed physicians, the report: 
be made to the State or provincial health authorities upon special certifica‘. 
blanks (preferably the so-called “standard form’’) to be devised by 
authorities. 

(5) In order to give appropriate publicity to this procedure, it is recommen le 
that physicians and local health authorities be circularized in regard to the said 
regulation or statute and that there be sent to each licensed physician and health 
officer several such certificates or forms for reporting occupational diseases. 

(6) It is recommended that annual reports upon a simple form approved 
by this conference, which shall summarize the State and provincial statistics in 
regard to occupational diseases, be collected by State and provincial healt) 
officers for the purpose of their compilation by this conference or such authority 
as it may designate. 


Lead Poisoning Caused by Sandpapering Automobile Bodies 


article (pp. 245-250) by Dr. Archibald S. Dean on an epidemic 

of lead poisoning in Detroit in the summer of 1922. The 
unusual number of cases of lead poisoning admitted to one of the 
city hospitals at that time led to an investigation, by the Detroit 
Department cf Health, of methods of finishing automobile bodies in 
several large automobile or body corporations of the city. 


ion Journal of Industrial Hygiene, October, 1924, contains an 





1 American Journal of Public Health, Albany, October, 1924, p. 854. 
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The extent of lead poisoning in Detroit was determined by a can- 
yass of the hospitals, which revealed 108 cases. At the Receiving 
Hospital there were 94 cases admitted from May, 1921, to February, 
1924; at the Harper Hospital 9 cases from April, 1917, to April, 1922; 
and at the Henry Ford Hospital 5 cases from January, 1917, to April, 
1921. Ninety of these cases were among automobile factory work- 
ers and 67 occurred among sanders employed by a body manufactur- 
ing company which was designated in the report as Company ‘‘A.” 
The latter group of workers were employed in rubbing the under- 
coats of paint on automobile bodies with dry sandpaper. Eleven of 
ihe 67 admissions were in June, 1922, and 45 some other time during 
1922. An analysis of the history data of the first 38 Company ‘‘A” 
sanders admitted to the hospital showed that 6 had been employed 
for 3 weeks or less while 24 had been in the employ of the company not 
more than 8 weeks. Colic was the major complaint in Rw: 0 90 per 
cent of the cases, constipation was marked in 63 cases, lead-line on 
the gums was present in three-fourths of the cases, and the hemo- 
globin was low, ranging from 40 to 90 per cent with an average of 70 
per cent. ‘The average length of sordininaces in the hospital was 2 
weeks. ‘There was one death, that of a colored man, aged 53, who 
had been exposed to lead four or five years previous to employment 
by this company. 

In two of the factories of Company ‘‘A” where the dry sandpaper 
method for finishing automobile bodies was used, a coupé body of 
steel with a wooden frame received three coats of paint, all containing 
lead. The third coat, called a ‘‘putty glaze,” was put on with a 


broad putty knife, and after it was dry the body was rubbed with 


dry sandpaper to produce a smooth surface for the color-varnish, 
which was applied in liquid form by means of a hose. The sand- 
papering was done as the coupé bodies moved along a track between 
two rows of men, each man rubbing a section of the surface as it 
passed in front of him. In one building, which furnished a majority 
of the 38 cases, there was a long hood, of the width of the automobile 
bodies and above them. This hood was connected with air exhaust 
pipes and the heavy lead dust produced by the sandpapering was 
drawn upward past the men’s faces. At the other factory of this 
company there was no artificial ventilation. 

No respirators were worn but most of the men had about three 
thicknesses of cheesecloth tied around their heads, covering or par- 
tially covering their noses and mouths. The cheesecloth, sup lied by 
the company, was renewed every day or two and some of the men 
rovided themselves with small sponges, which were wet and placed 
vetween the cheesecloth and the nostrils. Respirators had been fur- 
ished by the company but the men refused to wear them. 

A P acva of cheesecloth which had been worn for one day by a sander 
for Company “‘ A’’ was tested and found to contain 81 mg. of metallic 
lead. On this basis the amount of lead in the air at the plants of the 
company would be sufficient to account for the cases of lead caer 
since Sir Kenneth Goadby has stated that: ‘Any factory air whic 
shows that men exposed to it would inhale more than 2 mg. [of lead] 
per day must be considered highly dangerous.’’ The men in the em- 
ploy of this company also had little opportunity to a. clean. Their 
clothes when not being worn were hung on open racks in the room 
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where the lead dust was produced and the supply of washhoy. 
throughout these factories was inadequate. Only six sets of hot ang 
cold water faucets were found for about 300 men, or an averave of 
one set for each 50 men. As the lunch period was only 15 minuto; 
for the night shift and 30 minutes for the day shift it was impossi}|; 
for the men to wash and eat in the time allowed for lunch. = [¢ wa, 
considered probable that even more cases of lead poisoning wo)\\ 
have occurred if the labor turnover rate at the Company “A” fy¢. 
tories had not been so high. About 2,000 men were bad IN a year 
to keep 200 sanders on the job, the average duration of employment, 
therefore, being approximately five weeks. 

In April, 1923, a waterproof sandpaper which permitted the use of 
water on the paint was satetitated b Company “A” for dry sand- 
paper and during the eleven months from April 1, 1923, to March |. 
1924, only 5 men from this company were admitted to the Receiving § 
Hospital suffering from lead poisoning. 

In order to compare these conditions with those prevailing in other 
plants a number of other companies were investigated. Only one 
other factory was found which employed the dry sandpaper metho 
for finishing bodies and this one provided a strong draft downward 
through the openwork floor of the long narrow room in which the sand- 

_papering was done. No hospital cases of lead poisoning were reported 
among the sanders of this company, which was a very large one. [n 
eneral the companies in Detroit used pumice stone and water on 
dy surfaces, and in this case no coat of finish was put on with » 
putty knife but the coats were applied thinly as a spray or occasionally 
with a brush, the-number of coats varying with the fineness of the 
job. While the use of pumice stone is more expensive it causes no 
dangerous dust. 

A similar condition to the one reported from Detroit occurred in 
Ohio in 1922 when 104 cases of lead poisoning were reported to the 
State department of health. These cases were all caused by the 
saneing of automobile bodies in one large establishment. This com- 
pany afterward adopted a waterproof sandpaper and in the first five 
months of 1923 no cases of lead poisoning had developed. Two large 
motor companies in England have successfully used leadless paints 
and attention is called in the article to the report in January, 1920, of 
the British committee on the use of lead compounds in painting, 
enameling, and varnishing of coaches and carriages hich recon- 
mended to the Secretary of State for the Home Department tliat 
after three years from the date of the report the use of any paint, 
filling, stopping, or similar material containing more than 5 per cent 
of its dry weight of a soluble lead compound should be emathited 


Mine Accident Statistics 


N A paper read at the thirteenth annual meeting of the National 
Safety Council, September, 1924, by W. W. Adams, statistician 
of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, an analysis was given of the results 


——— 





_ 1 For an aecount of this meeting see MontTHLY LAsor Review, November, 1924, pp. 202-204. 
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of a two-year study of mine accidents? made for the purpose of 
determining the conditions which are the greatest potential causes 
of injury, with a view to the application of remedial measures and 
also to stimulate the better recording of accident data. 

Although, since 1911, the Bureau of Mines has received annually 
summaries of the number and causes of metal-mine accidents 
from the companies operating metal mines and monthly summaries 
of fatal me oe at coal mines from the State inspectors, these 
reports did not give the detailed information essential a an analysis 
of accidents which are more or less peculiar to specific districts or 
mines... The State of Pennsylvania has for some time made special 
studies, particularly of nonfatal accidents in connection with the 
administration of the workmen’s compensation law, and recently 
the Tri-State Mine Operators’ Association, made up of companies 
operating lead and zinc mines in Missouri, Kansas, and sm Amel 
has begun an intensive study of accidents, and the Ohio Department 
of Mines is giving special attention in its study of accidents in that 
State to those which disable the men for only a short time. 

in the present analysis so-called lost-time accidents, or those 
causing temporary disability lasting more than the remainder of the 
day or shift, are the principal ones covered. These accidents amount 
to about 95 per cent of all the accidents in the mining industry and 
while wes ba they do not entail such great economic loss as do 
fatal accidents, nevertheless they are of great importance as evidence 
of hazards which may result in accidents of a serious or fatal nature. 
The accidents recorded in this report are limited to those to under- 
ground workers in the coal and metal mines of the country, the 
records being coliected as a result of an intensive campaign begun two 
years ago by the Bureau of Mines in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council. Tables were prepared which include fatal as well as 
nonfatal accidents, the standard of 6,000 lost days being assigned 
to injuries causing death or permanent total disability. 

The greatest cause of lost time at both coal and metal mines was 
falls of roof or face, and while this cause is proportionately more 
important from the standpoint of fatalities than of nonfatal injuries 
it was the cause of 33 per cent of the lost time at coal mines and 
26 per cent at metal mines. Most of the falls in coal mines occurred 
while the men were loading coal or were cutting or barring down the 
coal and in metal mines when the men were drilling, although load- 
ing ore, taking down loose rock, or setting props occasioned a con- 
siderable number of accidents. Haulage accidents rank second in 
number both of fatalities and of nonfatal injuries, causing about 
18 per cent of deaths and 30 per cent of lost time in coal mines and 
about 16 per cent of lost time at metal mines. The largest number 
of these injuries came from being struck or run over by cars, usually 
while coupling cars, while a smaller number were due to the men 
getting, squeezed between the car and side. The third most im- 
portant cause was the handling of materials, including the loading 
of coal or ore. Not many fatalities result from this cause but it 
resulted in 11 per cent of the lost time at coal mines and 16 per cent 
at metal mines. Similarity in the causes of accidents in the two 
classes of mines ceases at this point and the other classes of accidents 


*U. 8. Bureau of Mines. Reports of investigations. Mine accident statistics, by W. W. Adams, 
Serial No. 2641. 
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are of different degrees of importance in the two branches of th, 
mining industry. and tools ranked fourth in importance as , 
cause of lost time in coal mines and fifth in metal mines. Falls of 
persons, important because of the number of deaths resulting {from 
falls, ranked sixth in both coal and metal mines, causing 3 per cop; 
of the lost time in coal mines and over 8 per cent in nietel mines. 
Machinery—undercutting machines at coal mines and drills at mety| 
mines—was fifth among the causes of accidents at coal mines an 
seventh at metal mines. Accidents connected with shafts or caves 
accounted for 2 per cent of the lost time at metal mines and abou 
one-half of 1 per cent at coal mines. Falling objects caused 11 poy; 
cent of the lost time at metal mines, largely as a result of objects 
falling down chutes, winzes, and raises, and only 1.2 per cent ai 
coal mines, this type of hazard not being present in most coal mines 
because of the level coal beds. 

Few accidents at either coal or metal mines are directly caused }y 
explosives as the presence of gas or dust is the main factor in these 
accidents. As a direct cause they account for about 6 per cent of 
all deaths m the mines and less than 1 per cent of the time lost from 
injuries. Electricity is the cause of only about 4 per cent of the 
deaths and a still smaller percentage of nonfatal injuries, the cic! 
characteristic of accidents from electricity being the high proportion 
which are fatal rather than the actual number of such accidents. 
Both explosives and electricity are of great importance in mininy 
operations since they make for efficiency and increased production 
but are of relatively slight importance from the standpoint of 
accidents, ' 

Tabulation of the accidents by occupation showed that 68 per 
cent of coal-mine employees injured were miners and loaders and 
others at the working face, practically the same percentage—7() 
per cent—obtaining in metal mines; 21 and 22 per cent, respectively, 
of the injuries in coal and metal mines happened to haulage employces. 
The average length of disability of face workers in coal mines was 
15.4 days and of haulage employees 15.7 days, while in metal mines 
it was 12.7 days for men at the face and 11.2 days for haulage workers. 
The general average of time lost per injury for all underground 
workers combined was 15.3 duys in coal mines and 12.2 days in metal 
mines. 

Thirty-six per cent of the injuries of miners and others working 
at the face in coal mines were due to falls of roof and coal and 30 
Yo cent to hand tools and the handling of material, including the 
oading of coal, and at metal mines 27 per cent of the injuries to the 
men working at the face were caused by falls of roof, 29 per cent by 
hand tools and loading ore, and 10 per cent were haulage accidents. 
Considering haulage workers as a separate group, 67 per cent of 
their injuries at coal mines and 42 per cent at metal mines were 
caused by haulage accidents. : | 

In general, compensation laws do not provide for the payment 0! 


compensation when the length of disability is less than 8 days, wiille | 


in some cases payments begin after the 10th day and in others not 
until the end of two weeks. If the injured employee recovers witlin 
the legal waiting period he ee, loses his wages, and the loss borne 
by the company is that incurred in providing medical and hospite! 
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service. Because of the wage loss it is of interest to determine the 
yoportion of injuries in which the disability is terminated before the 
right to compensation begins. It was found that 41 accidents out of 
every hundred in the coal mines and 60 out of every hundred in the 
metal mines caused disability which lasted less than 8 days. The 
time lost from these injuries, which averaged about 4 days each, 
accounted, however, for only 11 per cent of the time lost by injured 
employees at coal mines. and 18 per cent at metal mines. Assuming 
an average daily wage of $5 per employee the average loss for each 
worker would be $20 and the aggregate loss for the entire coal-mining 
industry is estimated to amount to half a million dollars a year, 
provided the mines are in operation during the four days each em- 
ployee is disabled. In the metal-mining industry the wage loss is 
estimated to be about $100,000. 

An analysis of accidents by age groups shows that there was little 
or no difference in the duration of disability up to the age of 45 but 
that after that age the time lost per injury was 22 per cent above the 
average in coal mines and 34 per cent above the average in metal 
mines. The average in coal mines for those over 45 years of age 
was 18.7 days and in metal mines 16.3 days as compared with the 
averages for all groups of 15.3 days and 12.2 days, respectively. 

The day of the week did not appear to be of any importance from 
the dda dnt of accident frequency but the accident peak was 
reached in coal mines at 10 o’clock in the morning and 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon and in metal mines between 10 and 11 o’clock in the 
morning and 3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The accident reports showed that fractures comprised between 
6 and 7 per cent of all the injuries; sprains and strains, about 12 
per cent; cuts and lacerations, about 28 per cent; bruises and con- 
tusions, 44 per cent; and the remaining 10 per cent were divided 
among burns, infections, hernias, and other classes of injury. The 
average disability resulting from fractures was 39 days, of sprains 
and cuts 13 days, and of bruises 14 days. 

Not much information was available for comparison of the accident 
frequency rate in mines with those in other industries. The fre- 
quency rate for underground and surface workers for those companies 
furnishing data upon which this could be calculated was 96 accidents 
of all kinds per million hours worked for coal mines and 91 for metal 
mines, as compared with those in other mineral industries as follows: 
Quarries producing dimension stone, 47; quarries producing crushed 
stone, 70; by-product coke ovens, 47; beehive coke ovens, 49; 
smelters, not including iron blast furnaces, 64; mills, 62. 

The severity rates based on the number of days lost per thousand 
hours of work performed by all employees were 11.4 for coal mines 
and 8.1 for metal mines, as compared with the rates in the following 
industries: Paper and pulp, 2.7; woodworking, 3.4; petroleum 
refineries, 2.6; chemical industries, 4.8; and general contractors 
engaged in construction work, 4.8. 
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Critical Time of Day for Coal-Mine Explosions 


HE United States Bureau of Mines has made a special study 
fe (Senal No. 2638) of the periods during the day when ¢oqj. 
mine explosions are most liable to occur. Reports coverings 
256 explosions which occurred during the years 1909 to 1924, killins 
4,413 men and injuring 570 others, show that the majority of ox. 
plosions occur at certain periods of the day and that the exercise of 
greater care at such times will guard against these disasters. (jj 
these explosions, 83 were caused by the explosion of gas, 89 by the 
explosion of coal dust, and 81 by the explosion of gas and dust com. 
bined, while the cause of 3 was undetermined. 

The morning period during which the greatest number of explo- 
sions occurred was between 6 and 9 o’clock, with a peak at 7.30 
o'clock. There were 88 explosions during these hours, 55 of which 
were straight gas explosions, the remainder being caused either by 
coal dust or mixed gas and coal dust. The critical time during the 
latter part of the day was between 3 and 7 o’clock, with a peak at 
o'clock. There were 113 explosions at this time, 87 of which were 
straight coal dust explosions and the others either gas or mixed gas 
and coal dust. Between these morning and evening periods, at what 
might be called the noon period—from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m.—2% 
explosions occurred, and during midafternoon, late at night, and 
aa in the morning the remaining 29 took place. 

The three peaks shown indicate, in general, gas ignition in the 
morning, some shot firing at noon, and regular shot firing in the 
evening as the determining causes. Many of the worst explosions 
take place in the morning as a result of the accumulation of gas 
during the night. 

The morning explosions, due usually to men with open lights 
entering places where there is an accumulation of gas, may occur as 
a result of carelessness on the part of men in disregarding warnings 
of the fire boss tliat a place is gassy or a pocket of gas has formed. 
On the other hand fire bosses, who generally try to inspect for gas 
before the men enter the mine in the morning, may have too larve 
an area to inspect or may take a chance and neglect some place 
with the result that open lights ignite the accumulation of gas. 
The period of time between inspection and the time men enter the 
workings is frequently too long so that a fall or some other cause 
may have caused gas to accumulate, which is accidentally ignited. 
Another frequent cause of morning explosions is the leaving o/ 
ventilating ye Sone ajar during the night, thus short-circuiting the ar 
with the result that some workings get no fresh air and an open /ig!! 
sets off the gas accumulation. 

There are many explosions in the afternoon and evening betwee 
3 and 7 o'clock. There is, however, a noticeable drop in the num- 
ber at 4 p. m., or at about the time the day shift goes out of the mine. 
In those mines in which the miners do their own firmg, or where it 
is done by shot-firing foremen during the shift, one shot at a time, 
the firing would be over at that time, but in mines where shot fires 
do the firing after all other men are out of the mine it usually beyins 
shortly after 4 o’clock. That there is danger in rapid shot firing by 
such special shot firers is shown by the large number of explosio” 
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occurring between 5 and 6 p.m. The number drops at 6.30 and 
increases again at 7 p. m., when explosions caused by the ignition 


of gas liberated by the shot firing or from accumulations from other 
causes oecur when the night shift reaches the face. 

Although many blown-out shots occur, fortunately not all of them 
stir up coal dust and start an explosion. It is also fortunate that so 
few men are in the mine at this time although in the aggregate 
many sbot firers have been killed. Explosions occur frequently on 
Monday mornings, usually because the fans are stopped over the 
week end. It is therefore evident that fans should be boot working 
on Sundays and if it is necessary to stop them for repairs or other 
reasons the mine should be fully ventilated and tested on Monday 
morning before the men are allowed to enter. 

Comparatively few explosions occur at.noon, late at night, or very 
early in the morning. In most cases those that do occur are caused 
by accumulation of gas from impaired ventilation or other causes, 
which is ignited by open lights. 

The following recommendations have been made as the result of 
the analysis of the time at which explosions occur, which, if followed, 
would without doubt have the effect of reducing the number of 
fatalities due to this cause: 


1. The area assigned to each fire boss should not be too extensive. In some 
States each working place must, by law, be examined within three hours before 
itis entered by the oncoming shift. To do this within the area assigned, but a 
perfunctory examination can be made in some cases, because it is a physical 
impossibility for a man to cover the ground in the time required. 

One explosion costing nearly a hundred lives without doubt was indirectly 
caused by the evident inability of the fire boss to inspect his section. In fact, 
it was stated at the time of the explosion that two fire bosses had formerly been 
employed for the same section. 

2. The system of ventilation should be so planned that a minimum number 
of doors will be necessary. It may be cheaper in the end to build a few additional 
overcasts than to pay for the cost of an explosion. 

3. Permissible electric lights and flame safety lamps should be substituted for 
open lights in all coal mines. 

4. The elimination of shooting off the solid and substitution of permissible 
explosives for black blasting powder. 

5. The prohibiting of any person except a regular experienced shot firer from 
loading and charging holes. 

6. The frequent inspection of all electric power lines to see that they are 
properly installed, and that there is no danger from short circuits which might 
ignite a pocket of gas. 





— oo ea 


Mine Fatalities Due to Explosives in 1923 
Mine ta to a report of the United States Bureau of 


Mines * accidents resulting from the use of explosives during 

the past 12 years caused 2.6 to 5.8 per cent of all fatalities 
at bituminous coal mines, 4.1 to 8.9 per cent at anthracite mines, 
8.7 to 14.2 per cent at metal mines, and 13.6 to 27.3 per cent at 
quarries. Data relating to nonfatal accidents ai coal mines are not 
available, but at metal mines only 1.1 to 2 per cent of all the injuries 
and at quarries 1.7 to 6.3 per cent were due to the use of explosives. 
For every fatality from accidents caused by explosives since 1911 


—_ 





'U. 8. Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 258: Production uf explosives in the United States during 
the calendar year 1923 with notes on mine accidents due to explosives, by William W. Adams. Wash- 
ington, 1924. 
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there have been 7.6 nonfatal injuries at metal mines and 8.1 yop. 
fatal injuries at quarries. 

In 1919 there was an abnormally high accident rate caused }y , 
powder explosion at Wilkes-Barre which killed 92 men. Omitting 
that year, the report states that for the period 1911 to 1923 fron 
37 to 61 per cent of the fatalities occurred at the anthracite mi)os 
of Pennsylvania which produced from 11 to 18 per cent of the ea) 
tonnage of the United States. Anthracite mines normally consum, 
from 52 to 68 per cent of all the dynamite and other high explosives 
used at the coal mines of the country, 8 to 17 per cent of all black 
blasting powder, and 18 to 31 per cent of all permissible explosives, 

The following table shows the fatalities in coal mines from th, 
use of explosives from 1911 to 1923: 


UNDERGROUND COAL-MINE FATALITIES DUE TO EXPLOSIVES, 1911 TO i923 








State 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 1916 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
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Coal-Mi.e Accidents 


Alabama ! 


N THE production of the 1923 output of 20,919,303 tons of coal, 89 
| lives were lost, an average of 1 death for every 235,048 tons 
mined and of 1 death for each 334 employees. These figures 
represent a great improvement over the year before, when 183 lives 
were lost, respresenting an average of 1 death for every 102,50)! 
tons mined and 1 death for every 160 employees. Of the 89 fatali- 
ties occurring during 1923, 44, or 49 per cent, were due to falls of 
roof and 19, or 21 per cent, to mine cars and motors. The deat! 
rate for 1923 was 2.99 per 1,000 employees. 


Tennessee / 


"THE first annual report of the Department of Labor of Tennesse 
states that there were 22 fatal and 158 nonfatal accidents in tlic 


coal mines of the State during 1923. This was an improvement ove! 





1 Alabama. Inspector of coal mines. Annual report, 1923. Montgomery, 1924. 
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ihe fatality rate for the preceding year, as there were 280,494 tons 
produced per fatal accident in 1923, as compared with 217,121 tons 
mined for each fatality in 1922. The coal mines of the State were in 
operation an average of 171 days and the average number of employees 
for the year was 12,454. 





ss 
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Industrial Eye Accidents in New York State, 1922-23 


RELEASE of the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, dated November 10, states that an analysis of work- 
men’s compensation cases shows that injuries to the eyes of 

workers cost employers in New York State more than a million dol- 
lars in the year ending June 30, 1923, the last year for which statistics 
are available. 

There were 602 cases of.permanent injuries to eyes of employees, 
which resulted in 54,000 weeks of disability, and for which $992,705 
was paid in compensation. There were also 12 cases of combined 
eye injuries and face disfigurement which caused 1,439 weeks of dis- 
ability and for which $27,855 compensation was paid, and there were 
800 additional cases of eye injuries which resulted in temporary dis- 
ability and the payment of compensation for lost time. According 
to this analysis, compensation in New York State for permanent eye 
injuries amounts to approximately one-eighth of the compensation 
paid for all nonfatal injuries in the industries of the State. 

Attention is called to the fact that the amount paid in compensa- 
tion represents 7 a small part of the economic loss suffered by 
employers and employees and does not begin to pay for the suffering 
whiela results from such accidents. The law provides for a maximum 
compensation of $20 a week, which in most cases represents only a 
fraction of the injured employee’s wage, while the employers, on the 
other hand, lose many thousands of dollars through lowered plant 
morale which follows every serious accident and through the cost of 
hiring and training workers to take the places of those injured, who 
are frequently old and skilled employees. 


Prohibition of Use of White Phosphorus in China 


NOTE in the American Labor Legislation Review, September, 

A 1924 (p. 254), states that China has now joined the principal 

industrial countries of the world in protecting workers against 

the danger of ‘‘phossy-jaw” in the match industry. The Ministry 

of Agriculture and Commerce has issued an order prohibiting the im- 

portae of white phosphorus, beginning January 1, 1925, and for- 
idding the sale of this substance after July 1, 1925. 
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Industrial Accidents in Mexico in 1923 


CCORDING to the Mexican Bureau of Labor the total numho, 
A of industrial accidents reported im 1923 was 17,675, 13,445 of 
which were slight, 3,761 serious, and 469fatal. Employers pai¢ 
compensation amounting to 1,195,865 pesos,’ divided as follows: Tox). 
porary disability, 789,825 pesos; deaths, 373,161 pesos, and permanent 
partial disability, 32,878 pesos. The following statement shows (i, 
number of workers employed and the number of workers injure; jy 
the most important industries in Mexico during the year 1923: 


Number Number 

employed injured 

72, 527 13, 825 

10, 701 67 

9, 525 214 

Transportation 3, 092 3, 149 
Foodstuffs eC, Ss 8 





1 Fl] Universal, Mexico City, May 138, 1924, :p. 3, first section. 
2 Mexi-+an peso.at par = 49.85.cents; exchange rate varies. 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





Report of Illmois Industrial Commission, 1922-23 


contains a summary of the operations of the Industrial 

Commission of the State, charged with the administration 
of the workmen’s compensation act. The report of the statistical 
department covers the calendar year ending December 31, 1922, 
during which reports were filed of 46,772 accidents causing more than 
6 days’ loss of working time, an increase of 3,250 over the preceding 
year. The total compensation, paid and to be paid, for such 
accidents, including medical and funeral expenses, amounted to 
$7,945,695, more than one and one-fourth million dollars more than 
during the preceding year. 

The working-days lost because of injuries amounted to 1,109,712, 
or 24 days for each accident. Emphasis is placed upon this phase 
of the question on account of the loss of production affecting the 
State at large. ‘“‘ The prevention of a sackinen sustaining an in- 
jury is of far greater benefit to the public than anything which may 
be done after the injury occurs.” 

Coal mining had the largest number of accidents, 9,747, of which 
132 were fatal, the metal products industry coming next, with 5,975, 
of which 33 were fatal, followed by foods, beverages, and tobacco, 
with 3,714, of which 29 were fatal, and erecting with 3,369, of which 
46 were fatal. 

The following table shows the number of accidents and the com- 
pensation incurred in 1922, by type of mjury: 


T? sixth annual report of the Department of Labor of Illinois 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION INCURRED UNDER ILLINOIS 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1922 





Senefits 

T ot al 
Medical] cost 
ans and 
Tobe paid funeral 


Type of injury i Compensation 








| $486, 444 |$1, 073, 602 $10, 270 |$1, 570, 316 
Permanent total disability : 16) 15,385 152, 736 |- 203 
Permanent partial disability: 
Dismemberment 1,947 | 896,716 370, 226 65, 667 | 
GIT aE. 4 . 3, 752 }1, 157, 254 260, 083 131, 404 | 
j 2,342! 396,004 126,679} 45, 104 





8, 041 |2, 449, 974 756, 988 | 242, 325 | ; 











38, 181 [1,840,577 | 337, 241 | 579, 950 | 
46, 772 i 792, 380 | 2, 320, 567 | 832, 748 
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The activities of the commission in arbitrating disputed claims 
are reported for the year ending June 30, 1923. uring this period 
11,325 claims were filed, awards being made in 4,352 cases. There 
were 930 awards for temporary total disability only, amounting {, 
$282,804.24; 490 awards for specific injuries, according to the se}yeq- 
ule, amounting to $607,049.47; 2,582 awards for total disa})j\it, 
succeeded by permanent partial disability, the awards for temporary 
total disability amounting to $308,002.76 and for permanent partj,| 
disability, $537,860.29, or a total of $845,863.05; 350 cases of awards 
for death only, amounting to $1,112,108.54. The total for all classes 
of cases was $2,847,825.30. 
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Promptness in Settlement of Claims by Insurance Carriers 
Wisconsin 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in its Wisconsin Lalor 
Statistics for September, 1924, presents data as to the prompt- 
ness with which the various kinds of insurance carriers mak 

settlements and initial payments under the compensation law of the 
State. Dates for such settlements, i. e., the time elapsing between 
the occurrence of the accident and the making of the first payment, 
were available in 12,054 cases settled during the first half of the 
year 1924. Of these, 9,807 were insured in companies, mutual! (in- 
cluding interinsurance exchanges) and stock; while 2,178 were car- 
ried by self-insured private employers, and 69 by public self-insurers. 
The majority of cases (6,039) were under mutual insurance, }11! 
3,768 being with stock companies. Of the mutual carriers, domestic 
companies had 5,373 cases, and foreign companies (those from out 
side the State), 546 cases. Interinsurance exchanges reported 120 
cases. In connection with these figures, the following table, showing 
the distribution of insurance, by semiannual periods, is of interest: — 


PER CENT OF CLOSED CASES CARRIED BY EACH CLASS OF INSURER AND PER 
CENT SETTLED WITHIN 15 DAYS 








Per cent of 
Per cent of all closed cases settled wit 





Class of company 





Domestie mutual 
Foreign mutual 
Interinsure 





_ ‘Total, all mutual companies 
Stock companies 


























It will be observed that mutual insurance grew in favor during t!i¢ 
two years covered by the first part of the above table, specifically 
the domestic companies, intsrinsurers decreasing nearly 50 per cent; 
while insurance by s companies showed a steady decline. 
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Promptness of settlement also made notable growth within the 
vear covered by the portion of the table showing that phase of the 
“uestion, domestic mutual com anies and stock companies sharing 
the honors. In the case of se f-insurers, private employers made 
frst payments within 15 days in 40.6 per cent of the cases re orted 
in the last half of 1923, and 53.5 per cent in the first half of 1924; 
while public employers advanced from 25 to 30.4 per cent in the same 

pred Gains were noteworthy in both cases, but the actual rates 


are relatively low, especially in the case of public employees. 
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Jury Trials for Contempt Under the Clayton Act 


NE of the early opinions delivered at the current term of the 
Supreme Court of the United States involves the construction 
of that provision of the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 738) which 

provides for a jury trial in certain specified kinds of contempt of 
court. The status of employees on strike was also considered. 

The case is one that grew out of the strike of the shop craf€s unions 
in July, 1922. The question of wages was in dispute, and an award 
of the Railroad Labor Board had been rejected and a strike engaged 
in by the workmen. The strikers were employed by the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, & Omaha Railway Co. in the State of VWis- 
consin. Soon after the strike began, a restraining order was secured 
from the District Court of the United States for the Western District 
of Wisconsin, which was afterwards found to have been violated. 
For this violation a number of the strikers were brought into court 
and sentences of fines, with commitment to jail until paid, were 
levied. The accused persons claimed a right to trial by jury uncer 
the terms of sections 21 and 22 of the Clayton Act. These provide 
that if an injunctive order is violated by the doing of any act which 
would be “also a criminal offense under any statute of the United 
States or law of any State in which the act is committed,” the trial 
for such offense “‘may be by the court, or, upon demand of thie 
accused, by a jury.” The district court denied the application for 
a jury trial and proceeded summarily to decide the case. A writ of 
error was thereupon brought to the circuit court of appeals, where 
the judgment of the court below was affirmed and a petition for 
rehearing subsequently overruled (Michaelson v. United Staics, 
_291 Fed. 940). 

The court of appeals tested the application of the law by the pro- 
visions of section 20 of the same act, which speaks of the respective 
rights of ‘‘employers and employees,’”’ and assumed that in order 
to nave the benefit of the Clayton Act the parties must have been 
employees within the meaning of that act from the time of the 
strike until after the violations which were the basis of the com- 
plaint. The mere fact of going on a strike was held not to destroy 
the status of employee absolutely; but in view cf the peculiar status 
of railroads in interstate commerce, unable to use the lockout as a 
weapon against their employees, and without aqeaty in industria! 
combat with the workmen who undertook to strike, it was held t/a! 
the latter were not engaged in a lawful strike and that ‘their acts 
toward the railroad company were necessarily the same as those 
of strangers. Consequently they were not qualified to demand a jury 
trial under the Clayton Act.” It was further said in that opinion 
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that the strike was ‘against the Labor Board as an instrumentality 
of our National Government, and is to be classed with the insurrec- 
tion of the Boston policemen.’’ In conclusion this court ruled that 
the attempt of Congress to interfere with the courts in their dis- 
position of contempt cases was unconstitutional, so that the judg- 
ment of the court below was upheld. 

In the opinion of the Supreme Court, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, to which there was no dissent, the first question dis- 
cussed was as to the constitutionality of the provision granting a 
right of trial by jury. The opposite position was taken from that 
adopted by the court of appeals, both as to the validity of the pro- 
vision and the scope of its application. Regarding as “settled law” 
that the power to punish for contempt is inherent in all courts, it 
was ruled that Congress itself had the power to regulate this activity 
‘within limits not precisely defined.” 

The present statute was said to be “of narrow scope, dealing with 
the single class {of contempt] where the act or thing constituting the 
contempt is also a crime in the ordinary sense.’’ Contempts com- 
mitted in the presence of the court or so near thereto as to obstruct 
the administration of justice may still be dealt with summarily; 
neither was the provision construed to reach cases of failure or 
refusal to do a thing which a decree commands. A single class of 
cases is covered by the act, i. e., where a criminal contempt is charged 
which is also a crime. As in criminal cases generally the presump- 
tion of innocence obtains, the proceeding being no ane between 
the parties to the original suit but between the ublic’as a main- 
tainer of order and the defendant who is charged with committing 
an act which is a criminal offense under the law, either Federal or 
State. In a criminal prosecution the defendant would have a con- 
stitutional right of trial by jury. ‘‘The statutory extension of this 
constitutional right to a 4 at of contempts which are properly 
described as ‘criminal offenses’ does not, in our opinion, invade the 
powers of the courts as intended by the Constitution or violate that 
instrument in any other way.” 

As to whether or not the petitioners were “employees” within 
the meaning of the act it was pointed out that there was a strike 
for the purpose of securing an increase of wages, which was the class 
of cases contemplated by the provisions of section 20, relating to 
the issue of injunctions. The Supreme Court disagreed with the 
court below in its exclusion of railroads from the class of employers 
whose workmen could legally strike. ‘To say that railroad em- 
ployees are outside the provisions of the statute is not to construe 
the statute, but to engraft upon it an exception not warranted by 
its terms.’’ No classes of employment were excluded by Congress, 
and if this is to be done it is a question for legislation and not for 
judicial construction. 

The strike was said not to be against the Labor Board, which was 
only an arbitrator with no other authority than that of moral suasion, 
but against their employer, the railroad company. It did not resem- 
ble the strike of the Hosen policemen which “was against a govern- 
mental employer.’’ Furthermore, the status of employee is not 
involved in the provisions of section 21, which provides that “any 
person”’ guilty of the described forms of contempt shall be proceeded 
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against as set forth in the succeeding section. Without going into 
a discussion of all the possible phases of the question, “it is enous), 
to say that in a controversy such as we have here, at least, it does yo} 
require the existence of the status of employment at the time t}\o 
acts constituting the contempt are venteniiiedh. in order to bring into 
operation the provision for a trial by jury.” 

The defense was offered that the acts alleged as constituting 
contempt do not also constitute criminal offenses, so that the terms 
of the act would not apply. Abusive language, mass picketing, an: 
other acts to intimidate prospective workmen were cited in tlj\¢ 
petition, and supported by affidavits. Under the Wisconsin statute. 
which provides fine and imprisonment for those who by threats 
intimidation, etc., hinder or prevent the engagement of any person 
in any lawful work or employment, these allegations give prima 
facie support to the view that. there had been criminal offenses. 
which was enough to bring the case to the court. 

The final consideration was as to the phraseology of the statute 
which uses the permissive word “may” in connection with the pro- 
ceedings by the court or by the jury. In the court below the con- 
tention was considered as to whether or not the language was per- 
missive only or was mandatory. The conclusion was reached, 
taking into consideration the history of the act, that though thc 
word “may” is not without ambiguity, it was the intention of Congress 
to give the absolute right to trial by jury in the cases described. {hie 
Supreme Court confirmed this view, saying that it was “the intent o| 
Congress in adopting the provision to give the accused a right o! 
trial by jury, not merely to vest authority in the judge to call a jury 
at his discretion.”’ 

The case was therefore remanded to the district court for furthe 
proceedings in accordance with the opinion, which obviously con- 
templates the granting of a trial by jury for the petitioners, Michiac!- 
son, and others (Michaelson v. United States, 45 Sup. 18). 

In the same opinion Mr. Justice Sutherland disposed of « 

uestion submitted by certificate from the United States Circuit 
urt of Appeals for the sixth circuit in the case of Sandefur v. Canve 
Creek Coal Co. The question was as to the provisions of section 22 
authorizing a jury trial ‘‘in the case specified.’ This was, of course, 
answered in favor of the granting of a trial, on the ground set fortl: 
in the opinion in the Michaelson case. 


Liability of Employer for Malicious Act of a Striking Employee 


tae status of an employee who has gone on strike received ¢on- 
sideration in a case, The No. C-4, 300 Fed. 757. The (—4 
was a car float belonging to the New York Central Railroad 
Co., which was cut away from its anchorage by a striking employe: 
and drifted against a stake boat and a barge at anchor in the the same 
waters. The owners of the anchored property sued the railroa 
company for damages, which the court denied. It was said that tlic 
liability of the owner depended upon the answer to the question as 
to whose act was the immediate cause of the damage, whether « 
employee with authority to handle the lines of the float, an employee 
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without authority so to act, a former employee at the time on strike, 
and lastly, a stranger. Liability would attach only in the first case, 
since “‘an employee going on a strike immediately ceases to be an 
employee.’ . he strike had begun a week oa to the act causing 
the injury, and the status of employer and employee had by the act 
of striking been terminated. ’ 

The decision denying the liability of the company was affirmed by 
the circuit court of appeals without opinion (300 Fed. 761). 

The ph ee * decisions of the U.S. District Court and the Cireuit 
Court of Appeals are in line with an earlier opinion of the New York 
Court of Appeals (Geismer v. Lake Shore ete. R. Co., 102 N. Y. 563, 
7 N. E. 828), in which the railroad company was held not liable for 
delay in forwarding goods where the delay was caused by the violent 
and riotous acts of strikers, former employees of the company. 
The court there said that the employer was no longer responsible for 
their acts inasmuch as they had ceased to be its agents by abandoning 
the employment to go on strike. This case was cited by the district 
court, as was a later opinion by the same court, likewise affirmed by 
the cireuit court of appeals, to the same effect (The Richland Queen, 
254 Fed. 668, 166 C. C. A. 166). Here the case was one of mere 
delay due to the strike of workmen, no violence being practiced or 
threatened. The absence of the workmen interfering with the 
prosecution of the work was held a sufficient defense. 

The question arises as to the construction to be placed upon the 
rather inclusive expressions used by the courts in the foregoing cases 
as to the termination of the relation of employer and employee, 
taking into consideration the pronouncement of the Supreme Court 
in the Michaelson case, above. The answer doubtless is to be found 
in the qualifying circumstances. Though the strike in the Michael- 
son case was said not to terminate the relationship of employer and 
employee, it could not be regarded as more than a quasi salntionshia, 
and not actual, with all the incidents appertaining thereto. As the 
court said in the Geismer case, no one would think of awarding the 
striking employees wages as for work done during the time while on 
strike as a matter of judicial right; so doubtless the relationship 
declared by the Supreme Court is one rather for the ends in view and 
with a limited effect, than for the determination of consequences 
such as would be involved in sustaining the relationship under such 
circumstances as appeared in The No. C-4. 





Criticism of Injunction by Newspaper as Contempt 


HE circuit court of appeals of the sixth circuit had before it 
on a writ of error a case in which one Cornish had been ad j udged 
in contempt of court on account of a newspaper article published 

by him regarding an injunction issued in a railroad strike (Cornish 
v. United States, 299 Fed. 283). The action of the court below was 
reversed by the circuit court of appeals, which held that “when the 
conduct complained of is a newspaper publication, defamatory of 
the trial judge, it is also necessary that the publication relate to a 


matter pending, and not to one that is past.’ There was nothing 
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in the proceedings within the presence of the court or so near theret, 
as to obstruct the administration of justice; and while a newspapo; 
publication might tend to incite disobedience to a court order to 
such an extent that it might itself be punished as being in the natty. 
of a disobedience, there was in the present record nothing to disclose 
such asituation. The case was therefore remanded with instructions 
to dismiss unless an amended and sufficient petition or informatio, 
be filed. 

The court also took occasion to emphasize the desirability o/ 
placing upon some other judge the responsibility for passing upon 
alleged contempt proceedings in a case such as the present one, jy 
which “‘the publication claimed to be contemptuous was dominant!y 
a libel upon the individual judge who had issued the injunction.” x 
was stated in a previous opinion, it is of the greatest importance jo 
avoid adverse criticism based on personal relationships, even though 
it might be unjust, and the judges of the court oF ee th would 
readily assign a judge from another district to pass upon such a 
question. 


Effect of Strike Clause in Manufacturer’s Contract 
Ge New York Court of Appeals had before it recently for con- 


sideration the effect of a clause in a contract for the manufac- 

ture and sale of silk shirtings which, in effect, read: ‘Strikes 
preventing the delivery of merchandise in accordance with the terms 
of this contract shall absolve the seller from any liability hereunder.’ 
Under the contract in question deliveries were to have been made in 
June, July, August, and September, 1919. Before the goods ordered 
could be manufactured a strike took place in the mill, closing it from 
the end of May to the middle of August. The processes involved 
made it impossible to produce any of the goods ordered until approxi- 
mately two months after that date. The buyer accepted certain 
substitute stock for part of his purchase, the same being offered }y 
the manufacturer as a compromise. However, he stated specifically 
that he acknowledged no liability on the contract as regards the b»’- 
ance. The buyer sued for a specific performance as to the remainde! 
of the contract and obtained judgment in the court below. Thi 
court of appeals (Normandie Shirt Co. (Inc.) v. J. H. & C. K. Eagle 
(Ine.), 144 N EK. 507) reversed the finding on the ground that a con- 


tract which 9 eign to ‘absolve the seller from any liability ” 


account of a strike preventing the delivery would not permit the con- 
struction placed upon it by the court below. It provided relie! no 
merely from liability for delay on account of strikes, but from any 
liability whatsoever. 

Taking into consideration the results of “numerous cases,” 1!\° 
court formulated ‘‘a general rule or principle of law,” to the eile 
that where a strike of a substantial nature prevents the performan: 
of the contract, a contract such as that in common use, and spevili- 
cally in the instant case, relieves the party “altogether, not only froin 
liability for failure to make such deliveries, but also from the oblig:- 
tion to make them thereafter.” 

The fact that the buyer had been given certain goods did not 
revive the contract, especially in view of the specific disclaimer ©! 
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liability thereunder. ‘The contract for ‘‘specified patterns would 
not be satisfied by the furnishing of different patterns, nor could the 
buyer make a new contract by electing to take different patterns 
from those previously ordered. * * * ‘There is no rule of law 
that I know of which permits a party to change his contract, and 
elect to take something else than the kind ordered, so as to put the 
other party in default.” 
A new trial was therefore ordered. 


Labor Legislation in Japan ' 


30, 1924, after the general election, passed several labor 
measures which were introduced by the Government. These 
acts became effective July 22, 1924. 

An amendment to the mining act was passed which was designed 
to bring the provisions of that act into line with the factory law 
amendment act which was passed early in 1923.2. The amendment 
related to the allowance which is paid to a minor or his dependents 
by the employer in case of injury, sickness, or death resulting from 
his employment and is designed to insure the protection of the 
workers by amending the causes for which they are entitled to such 
an allowance and extending the scope of the allowance. 

The other acts related to tenancy and housing. ‘The first of these 
instituted arbitration commissions composed of judges and non- 
government representatives to deal with tenancy disputes, these 
disputes having been of frequent occurrence in various parts of the 
country and the cause of considerable public unrest. The appoint- 
ment of a certain number of tenancy officials who would investigate 
problems concerning tenancy and assist in the work of the arbitra- 
tion commissions was also provided for. 

As a result of the earthquake of September, 1923, in which a large 
number of houses was burned, followed by many changes in con- 
nection with rented land and houses, a bill was passed providing for 
the emergency settlement of disputes concerning rented land and 
houses, as a considerable number of disputes between owners of 
land or houses and their tenants had been brought before the courts. 
Another bill amended the act regarding arbitration in these cases. 
These bills were presented as an emergency measure to facilitate 
a prompt settlement of the disputes. 


A SPECIAL session of the Japanese Parliament, called on June 





! International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 29, 1924, pp. 19, 20. 
?Se; MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, August, 1923, pp. 186-189. 
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Fourth Congress of the Cooperative League 
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HE fourth congress of the consumers’ cooperative socicties ) 

































affiliated with the Cooperative League was held in New York of 

City, November 6-8,1924. The congress was attended by 63 cre 
delegates, representing 180 societies, and 18 fraternal delegates, me 
representing trade-unions and other organizations interested in of 
consumers’ cooperation. Delegates were sent by the All-Russian cre 
Union of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies (the Centrosoyus) and de 
the Cooperative Union of Canada. Expressions of good will were on 
also received from the International Cooperative Alliance, ihe sh 
Women’s International Cooperative Committee, and from the central nes 
organizations of the cooperative movement in Ausiria, Belgium, tle 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Lithuania, $1 
Norway, Russia, and Switzerland. dey 
The league is a central cooperative educational body which has in no’ 
affiliation 333 societies with a membership of 50,000 and annual sales bu: 
of $13,000,000. These include organizations engaged in the sale of | 
groceries, meats, dry goods, clothing, and furniture, and in banking, $10: 
insurance, housing, recreational activities, restaurants, laundry work, era 
educational work, etc. The largest society in membership with the oul 
pac na is the Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association of Minne- It. 
apolis, whose 1923 business amounted to $3,500,000 and which 'ex pects po 
its sales for 1924 to reach the sum of $4,000,000. Of the other tal 
Tt societies, 22 do an annual business of more than $200,000 
each. ” 
The report of the secretary brought out the fact that there seems loc 
to be no increase in the number of cooperative societies during the kee 
past two years ‘‘except in the field of agricultural marketing, credit bu 
unions, and housing. However, there is an evident strengthening of bat 
many of the societies already established and a rapidly growing con- the 
sciousness of common aim and purpose among groups and societies pel 
in certain areas where formerly each society lived an isolated life.” eve 
cal 

Cooperative Banking In} 

sm 

ONE session was devoted to the problems of cooperative banking. mB ‘SY: 
The first address was made by Mr. Leroy Peterson, cashier 0! 

the Amalgamated Bank of New York City,' on the subject, ‘‘ Adapting om 
cooperative principles to modern banking conditions.”’ In outlining as 
the rapid development of the labor banks, he pointed out that there ba 
has not been a single failure among such banks. The bank which hie ts 
— ( 

1 Controlled by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. be 
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represents, he stated, expects that by the end of the present year its 
assets Will reach the sum of $5,000,000. It carries the savings 
accounts of over 7,000 workers. It makes a practice of extending 
aid to cooperative societies and credit unions, the latter being, as he 
ointed out, the only banks which are genuinely cooperative. It 
will lend to a credit union approved by the banking department of 
the State of New York amounts up to 40 per cent of its capital, 
provided cate oe 4 gives customers’ notes for twice the amount. 
[The Amalgamated Bank has already made several such loans. It 
has also made what the speaker termed ‘‘moral loans” to cooperative 
housing groups. 

Mrs. Gertrude Mathews Shelby, secretary of the banking committee 
of the Cooperative League, spoke on the necessity of legislation for 
credit unions and cooperative banks, pointing out that the develop- 
ment of eredit unions is hampered by certain restrictive provisions 
of the present credit union statutes. ‘‘We need to amend every 
credit union law so as to give credit unions the right to accept 
deposits from anyone.” At present they can usually accept deposits 
aly from their members. These cooperative credit associations, 
she stated, should be allowed the right to do a general banking busi- 
ness. Cooperative groups should be given the right to start full- 
fledged cooperative banks with small capital—that 1s, from $5,000 to 
$10,000, and with shares as low as $10 in price—the right to accept 
deposits from anyone, and the right to federate. Such societies do 
not, she said, compete with ordinary banks. They do a type of 
business not usually handled by private banks. 

Mr. Huston Thompson, chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Stated that he regards cooperation, especially consumers’ coop- 
eration, as a backfire to monopoly, a peaceful means of stabilizing 
our economic life. He doubts if it will ever supplant private business. 
It has not done so abroad, even in England aha one-fourth of the 
population is connected with the movement. It raises and main- 
tains standards in food and other commodities and keeps prices down. 

Business in the United States, he said, is too centralized. It needs 
to be localized and one of the ways to do this is to keep money in 
local circulation through credit unions. The cooperative movement 
keeps money in the country in which it is made and builds up local 
business and industry. In Denmark, for instance, when the leading 
bank failed there about four years ago for approximately $80,000,000, 
the cooperatives were able to continue and their central bank in Co- 
penhagen weathered the greatest financial storm that country has 
ever known, because its funds were held in local communities, be- 
cause they were decentralized. Cooperative banks not only did not 
injure private business, but because of the decentralization of the 
small savings of the farmer were a support to the private banking 
system in a time of extreme financial depression. 

He emphasized the harmful effects of extreme fluctuation in prices 
and values, and stated that fluctuation can not be prevented as long 
as there is centralization of business, but that credit cooperative 
banks can rise above these conditions to some extent. 

In closing, he stated that cooperative organizations have a fair 
and even chance before the Federal Trade Commission, ‘‘ and that can 
be said of very few countries in the world.” 
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Mr. Koy F. Bergengren, of the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau, Boston, sketched briefly the work of that bureau in furt},o;. 
ing credit union legislation. It has been carrying on an aciiye 
campaign for such legislation, and several States have passed |< 
giving credit unions the right to accept deposits from nonmem|)e)s 
also. The problem of the urban societies 1s, however, not how jo 
get money, but what to do with it, since loans can be made «yy 
to members. He favored legal provision which would allow {ip¢ 
credit union to develop ncrmally into a regular bank. 

Judge Holt, of Conway, Ark., stated that this cam be done iy |\js 
State, since the Arkansas law contains the word “banking.’’ 

Mr. ©. B. Whitnall, of the Commonwealth Mutual Savings [,)} 
of Milwaukee, reported that that bank has no capital stock. [) jx 
owned by its depositors. These are now thinking of organiziny , 
cooperative housing enterprise and of using their money for thi. 

Mr. Seudder, of the Engineers’ Bank of New York, with assis 
of $5,000,000, stated that in the case of that bank the name “¢.,)- 
erative’ is not a misnomer. Previous speakers had pointed ou; 
that national banks must operate under the national banking |aws, 
which do not provide for cooperative banks, and that althoiv), 
cooperative principles could be imcorporated in the by-laws, yi 
these would be subject to change at any time the members)ip 
desired. Mr. Seudder stated, in regard to this point, that the 
cooperative features were incorporated in the stock subscription |isi 
of the Engineers’ Bank and could not be changed. 


Best Types of Business for Initial Enterprise 


NE session was given over to a discussion of the types of conp- 
erative business best adapted for initial organization. 

Cooperative cafeterias.—In opening the discussion Miss Mary 
Arnold, manager of the Consumers’ Cooperative Services’ (Inc.), 
an organization Which operates four restaurants and a laundry in 
New York City, gave it as her opinion that a cooperative socie!) 
before entering upon any business should well consider four points: 

i. Whether the business contemplated is in general demand. || 
is her conviction, arrived at through practical experience, that the 
restaurant will never become a general medium of cooperation, for 
it can operate only under certain conditions and the demand is 
limited. The same its true of Jaundries. The only problem in this 
regard that the store has to meet is that of convincing the patron 
that he wants to deal with the cooperative store. The restauran' 
or laundry must convince him not only that he wants to eat or have 
his laundry done at the “‘co-op,” but that he wants to have them 
done outside the home at all. In other words, the houselhol! cr 
must buy supplies from an outside source, but he need not unless 
he chooses go outside the home for such services as the cafetera 0! 
laundry offer. 

2. Amount of capital required. Miss Arnold thinks that the reason 
most societies turn to handling groceries is because they can finance 
such a business. Such an enterprise as a laundry, however, nec: 
a great deal of plant. The machinery installed in the laundry oper 
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ated by her society cost $14,000. Inquiry of the delegates elicited the 
information that plant for a bakery would cost from $6,000 to $20,000. 

3. Margin of profit. The society, however, must take into con- 
sideration that the margin of profit on groceries is small, whereas in 
the cafeteria it is considerable. The margin of profit should always 
be taken into account in starting a business. 

4. Whether the business must meet organized competition. This 
is the great disadvantage of the grocery store, for it has the chain- 
store competition to meet. 

In this connection she presented figures covering certain of the 
expenses Of the Consumers’ Service restaurants and laundry, as 
follows: Cafeterias—labor and supervision, 38 per cent; replacement 
and maintenance, 10 per cent; and rent and insurance, 6 per cent. 
Laundry—-salaries and wages, 54 per cent; delivery costs, 12 per 
cent; rent, insurance, and power, 15.5 per cent. The laundry, so 
far, has had a margin of profit of only 1.5 per cent. 

Miss Arnold cdactaded with a plea for the establishment of a 
committee on cooperative business which could be the channel of 
exchange of such information as the above between the societies. 

Bakerves.—Mr. Lelaevre, manager of the Soo Cooperative Mer- 
cantile Assn., of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., a society having seven stores, 
and doing the largest business of any company in town ($50,000 a 
month), stated that the bakery business is the best paying one in 
the line of food, the margin of profit being about 30 per cent. His 
bakery was started with an initial investment of $200. The plant 
is now worth $6,700 and turns out 18,000 loaves of bread per week, 
which is delivered to stores throughout a radius of 100 miles. The 
delivery cost is 4 per cent (the bread being handled by the delivery 
equipment of the grocery stores of the society and therefore more 
cheaply than would otherwise be possible), and the labor cost is at 
least 17 per cent. 

Figures cited by delegates concerning the plants of their societies 
disclosed labor costs running from 28 to 40 per cent and delivery 
costs of from 11.7 to 12 per cent. 

Mr. LeLievre advocated that societies undertaking to start a 
bakery should start in with as little expense as possible, preferably 
buying second-hand machinery and taking over an established 
business, since failure is often due to starting with too great an outlay 
in plant. This’ elicited considerable discussion and disclosed differ- 
ences of opinion among the delegates, some agreeing with him and 
others taking the stand that new, modern, and up-to-date machinery 
should be used, so that the cooperative bakery should not perpetuate 
the bad conditions of the private profit-making bakery which it 
succeeds. 

Milk distribution.—Mr. Liukku, of the Waukegan (I1L.) Cooperative 
Society, said that the cooperative distribution of milk is, in some 
cities, practically Paar since the competition is so keen and 
prices are low. His society is the biggest milk distributing company 
in town. With an investment of $75,000, it does a business of 
$20,000 a month, running at 85 per cent capacity. The margin of 
profit is large. The farmers who supply the miik receive from 55 to 
60 per cent of the sales price. Depreciation is a large item of expense, 
since 5 years is the average length of life of the machinery. 
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Housing.—Mr. Cedric Long, of the Consumers’ Cooperatiy, 
Housing Association, stated that the demand for houses was deter. 
mined largely by the locality, there being no demand for cooperatiy. som 
apartment houses in small or medium-sized cities where the subwrhs sup] 
can be reached in a few minutes’ ride. In such cities single hoysox ov 
must be built. The building of cooperative apartments is restric‘ ¢| * 
to the congested parts of the city, and to people who have sufficiey; re 
money, since considerable capital is required. “m8 ; 

It was Mr. Long’s opinion that housing is a good place to start jy th 
cooperation, but that other services should be provided in addition to hes 
cooperative apartments. The cooperative community of the dwellers = 
in the cooperative apartment house should gradually add to ihe aie 
activities of the society such services as those of store, restaurant, etc. om’) 
Where the society is financially unable to undertake these services (| 
can, in the meantime, make substantial savings for its members })y 
contracting with one dealer to supply them all with their ice, or their 
milk, house furnishings, etc. 

Mr. L. E. Woodcock, of the Consumers’ Cooperative Services 
(Inc.), expressed the opinion that in undertaking a business, ‘hie 
question should also be considered whether or not the business js 
such as to be a vehicle for information as to cooperation. ‘The VI 
restaurant provides a place to talk, but the amount of patronage per 
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chance for the spread of the cooperative idea. 


Cooperative Housing 
ME: CLARENCE STELN, architect, and member of the League 


committee on housing, described the difference between com- 
mercial and cooperative ove The differences arise mainly 
because houses built by the former method are built to sell; i. e., for 
speculative purposes, while those built cooperatively are built to 
live in. In commercial housing every inch is utilized in order to 
increase rentals. The cooperative builder, who expects to live in the 
house he builds, is interested in providing comfort, and therefore 
sacrifices profits for the sake of light, air, recreational facilities, etc. 

Mrs. Agnes D. Warbasse, educational secretary of the league, who 
has just returned from a European trip, during which she studied 
cooperative housing as carried on there, described briefly the housing 
movement of England, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Austria, and Italy, pointing out that in 
most of these countries financial aid is extended by the Government 
to housing enterprises. 


Failing Cooperative Societies S r 


ME- SEVERI ALANNE, educational director of the Cooperative lying 
Central Exchange, spoke on the subject of ‘‘Salvaging sinking 


cooperatives.” He stated that when a society was on the verge o! ft] 
failure and help had to be called in, certain things could be done to 9° ' 














save it: (1) The management and administration of the society should 
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be changed; (2) the creditors should be met with and some com- 
romise arrived at; (3) if the society was found to have an over- 
supply of certain goods, these could be disposed of to other cooperative 
stores; and (4) the business could be put upon a cash basis. He 
pointed out, however, that this last step should be well considered 
before adoption, for sudden change to cash sales would probably be 
followed by a drop in sales, thereby causing the percentage of over- 
head expense to rise. <A limited-credit basis might be adopted. 
\uch educational work would be necessary before a strictly cash 
hasis could be enforced. 

He emphasized that educational work comes too late if undertaken 
only when the store is failing, for such work takes money. Educa- 
tional work should be carried on from the time of starting the society. 

Mr. Alanne cited the fact that in Sweden a cooperative holding 
company has been formed whose function is the taking over of failing 
societies; and he suggested that perhaps similar-action could be taken 
here. 













Cooperation Among the Farmers 





ME: ALBERT E. GOSS, president of the Washington State Grange, 

and manager of the Seattle Associated Grange Warehouse Co., 
spoke on the economic and cooperative situation of the farmers of the 
Northwest. He described the conditions that prevailed among the 
farmers when the period of deflation came, and stated that at present 
nearly 27 per cent of the farmers either have lost their farms entirely 
or are holding them on the sufferance of their creditors. Financing 
is their greatest problem. ‘‘ Cooperative credit and some assurance 
for the future” are necessary. At present, Mr. Goss stated, the 
middleman is the only factor that saves the marketing situation from 
chaos. The farmer often has to borrow in order to raise his crop. 
His notes must usually be met when his crop is harvested. He can 
not, therefore, hold his crop until there is demand for that particular 
commodity. He must sell. All the other farmers do the same, and 
the market is flooded, prices drop, and very little is realized on the 
crop. 

Nor does combination of farmers in a locality or even throughout a 
State help much, for farm products are raised everywhere and the 
State market might be flooded with potatoes, wheat, etc., raised 
esewhere, thus nullifying the efforts of the local farmers to place on 
the market only as much as there is demand for. Only cooperative 
combination Over a very considerable area would be effective in 
regulating the supply and thus affording the farmer a fair return for 
his year’s labor. 


















Reports of Committees 





Sf ORE management.—The report of the committee on store 
_ Management presented briefly some of the principles under- 
ving the organization and administration of cooperative stores. 
he discussion on this report resolved itself into a debate as to the 
best sources of supplies for the cooperative store. Mr. Bottomstone, 
of the Sunbury Stores Co., Sunbury, Pa., favored buying direct from 
the producer. Other delegates were of the opinion that this was 
impracticable. Mr. LeLievre, of the Soo Cooperative Mercantile 
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Association gave it as his opmion that cooperative stores gener lly 
buy from too many sources. While small, they must of necessit; 
buy from the wholesaler, but after they grow to the point who;, 
buying from the manufacturer is practicable, they ess do so, buy. 
ing only articles that sell quickly and being careful to discount {h¢; 
bills promptly. 

Mr. Waldemar Niemela, chairman of the committee on stor 
management, and manager of the United Cooperative Society of 
Maynard, Mass., thought that cooperators placed too much emphasis 
on the wholesale and that the larger stores which can buy from the 
manufacturer are in as favorable a position as any wholesaler. 

This statement Mr. Eskel Ronn, manager of the Cooperative 
Central Exchange, took issue with, stating that societies having the 
idea that they are buying from the manufacturer at wholesale’ 

rices are very much mistaken, for even though the transaction js 
tween manufacturer and store, some wholesaler who would or(j- 
narily handle the sale gets his commission on the sale anyway, 
What large cooperative societies should do is to get together and 
support a cooperative wholesale society. 

Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing.—The committee reported 
that some progress had been made toward impressing cooperative 
societies with the necessity of proper accounting. ree districts 
now have centralized nett Meat and auditing services. In the 


State of Washington, where the Grange Warehouse Co. of Seatile 
does the bookkeeping and accounting for twenty-odd stores, throuch 
the opportunity thus afforded for detecting wastes, inefficiency, 


and leakage, the average overhead expense per store has been 
reduced to about 9 per cent. The Cooperative Central Exchange at 
Superior, Wis., does not offer bookkeeping service for its affiliated 
societies but does audit the books of between 40 and 50 of these. 
In [ilinois 15 or 20 societies have subscribed for the central book- 
keeping service of the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society. 

the Cooperative League is also contemplating establishing such 
service. 

Taxation and legislation.—The legal department of the leagu 
works along three lines: It takes action against fraudulent cooper- 
tive societies, gives legal advice to cooperative societies, and prepares 
cooperative fegislation. The cooperative law now in force in \WVis- 
consin, incorporating features advocated by the legal department is, 
the committee stated, a model one. Under its provisions any citizen, 
society, or the attorney general of the State can at. once prevent by 
injunction the further sale of stock in fraudulent societies. 

r. George F. Keen, of the Cooperative Union of Canada, state? 
himself to be in favor of a Federal law which would define a cooperi- 
tive society and thus without the necessity of State action eliminate 
any “‘fake’’ society that might spring up. 


Resolutions 


RESOLUTIONS passed by the congress included those authorizing 

the appointment of a committee to work in cooperation wit 
the Workers’ Health Bureau in formulating a code of safeguards fu! 
the protection of workers in cooperative enterprises; favoring tie 
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reconstruction of the Federal farm loan act se as to render it more 
genuinely cooperative; indorsing the effort to secure legislation per- 
mittmg the formation of really cooperative banks; recommending 

tronage of the existing labor banks; adopting the budget system 
bee the league; and favoring more intensive educational work. 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


preps’ in the busmess of the executive session of the league 
was the passage of a new constitution providing for representation 
in the league for various forms of consumers’ cooperative societies. 
A board of from 15 to 21 members is provided for, these to be selected 
with consideration of geographical location as far as possible. 

Members elected to the board of directors for the next two years 
are as follows: 

Albert. Sonnichsen, Connecticut; John H. Walker, Illinois; A. W. Warriner, 
Iinois; Waldemar Niemela, Massachusetts; Harold T. Nordby, Minnesota; 
J. P. Warbasse, New York; Cedric Long, New York; A. Wirkkula, New York; 
Albert. E. Goss, Washington; Severi Alanne, Wisconsin; Eskel Ronn, Wisconsin. 


The next (1926) congress will probably be held in Minneapolis. 


ett 





Eleventh International Cooperative Congress ' 


was held at Ghent, Belgium, September 1 to 4, 1924, in the course 

of a Cooperative Exposition, which covered the pve June 15 
to September 15. The congress was attended by 425 delegates (hav- 
ing shout 600 votes) from 30 different countries. Only two (Jugo- 
slavia and Canada) of the countries whose cooperative movement is 
affiliated with the Alhance were not yiiphesitn ved The Governments 
of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, 
and Poland, and the International Labor Office were also officially 
represented. 


Tos eleventh Congress of the International Cooperative Alliance 


Report of Central Committee 


International Cooperative Alliance, according to the report of 

its central committee, now ineludes in its ssstiliapahite the coop- 
erative movement of 30 countries, with 74 central cooperative organi- 
zations composed of 85,000 autonomous societies having 40,000,000 
individual members. The three years that have elapsed since the 
1921 congress at Basel, have been ‘“‘a period of the greatest activity 
that the International Cooperative Alliance has known since its 
foundation.”’ 

The diseussion of the committee’s report. called forth spirited ar- 
gument on the relations of the Alliance with internationai trade- 
union organizations and the attitude of the Alliance on political 
matters. 


| Data are from International Cooperative Bulletin (London), Octaber, 1924, pp. 291-301; La Coopéra- 
tion Belge (Brussels), Sept. 1-15, 1924; Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), Sept. 22, 1924, pp. 
35-41; Bulletin Mensuel du Parti Ouvrier Belge (Brussels), Sept. 30, 1924; and Cooperation (New York), 
October, 1924, pp. 171-174. 
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Relations with Trade-Union Organizations 


The central committee’s report contained a proposal to constitute 
a joint committee from the International (Amsterdam) Federation 
of Trade Unions and the International Cooperative Alliance, which 
should meet regularly “to consider problems of mutual interest and 
to arrange wa action for their solution.” This brought up the 
question of like relations with the Moscow International Federatioy 
of Trade Unions, and a resolution to this effect was introduced }y 
the Russian delegates. They urged its adoption on the ground that 
the organized workers of Russia were not eligible to membership in 
the Amsterdam body, and that if their own organization was not 
recognized they would thus be discriminated against and denied inter- 
national cooperative support. As one observer points out, “ this 
proposition is so essentially reasonable that the congress was at 
once placed in a difficult position,” in which it seemed that the meet- 
ing must either indorse the Moscow organization or withdraw its 
indorsement of the Amsterdam body. 

The British delegation proposed that the report of the committee 
be referred back to it, thus postponing consideration of the whole 
matter. One of these delegates expressed the fear that the present 
consideration of the problem would cause difficulty in the various 
national cooperative organizations. Another pointed out that the 
British motion meant, not that the English cooperative movement 
did not favor relations with trade-union organizations, but simply 
that questions of prudence made desirable the postponement of the 
matter to a later congress. 

Delegates from Germany and Poland spoke in favor of relations 
with labor organizations, comimending the results obtained in this 
“Ae their own countries. 

r. L. Poisson (France), speaking for the central committee, 
declared that» passage of the Russian resolution meant not only such 
relations as had been mentioned but ‘“ extracooperative action con- 
trary to the principles of the International Cooperative Alliance and 
of the cooperative movement.” In the name of the neutrality of 
the Alliance he urged the passage of the committee’s resolution. 

Votes were taken on the English, Russian, and central commitice 
resolutions successively. The English resolution was rejected by a 
vote of 332 to 222, and that of dil Rowians by a vote of 424 to 179. 
The resolution of the central committee was passed without a record 
vote. This resolution was as follows: 

This congress approves the action of the central committee and the executive 
in seeking to establish, in accordance with the resolution of the Basel congress, 
relations with the International Federation of Trade-Unions which would 
facilitate united action on purely economic questions of common interest. 

In view, however, of the complications which may arise from any organic 
connection at the present time, and also of the necessity of preserving inviolate 
the neutrality of the International Cooperative Alliance, the congress deci cs 
to adjourn the consideration of the proposed constitution for joint relations 
contained in the report of the central committee. 

Meanwhile, the congress approves the continuance of joint action with inter- 
national federations of trade-unions in such specific matters as may arise from 


time to time and subject to each question being wee raid submitted to and 
approved by the central committee of the International Cooperative Alliance. 
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Neutrality of the Alliance 


The report of the central committee reaffirmed the neutrality of the 
Alliance as regards political and religious matters. Part of the 
English delegation which at the preceding congress had been instra- 
mental in the readmittance of the Russian cooperative movement to 
membership in the Alliance, this year presented a resolution disap- 
proving the political activities of the Russian communist cooperators. 
This resolution had the approval of the central committee. 

It appeared that a manifesto adopted by a recent cooperative con- 
ference at Moscow, declaring that cooperators ought to participate 
in what was termed “illegal” action within the workers’ organiza- 
tions, had been circulated among the English cooperators. This 
the English protested against, taking the position that while the 
Russians were entitled to express any opinions they pleased they 
must cease interfering in the cooperative movements of other coun- 
tries. 

Reference was made, during the discussion that followed, to article 7 
of the constitution of the Alliance which proclaims the religious and 
political neutrality of the Alliance. It was pointed out that the 
principle of neutrality laid down in this section is compulsory only 
as regards the Alliance itself. Among the national organizations 
affiliated to the Alliance, several have adopted the same principle 
for themselves. Others, however, are more or less closely associated 
with the work of political parties or religious groups. The Alliance 
leaves its members entire freedom to declare themselves according 
to their own natural tendencies and according to the circumstances, 
traditions, and requirements of their respective countries. But, it 
was argued, the Alliance can not in good faith guarantee such freedom 
unless it is itself capable of bringing together all tendencies and all 
beliefs on a ground of absolute neutrality. 

A modified resolution on the subject, introduced by the central 
committee with the concurrence of the English delegation, was finally 
passed by a vote of 397 to 183, as follows: 

This congress considers it necessary to draw attention to the fact that, while 
fully respecting the independence of its affiliated members, the Alliance can not 
consent to their infringements of that political and religious neutrality which 
is a fundamental point in its constitution and which those who form its member- 
ship have freely accepted. . 

The congress therefore authorizes its central committee and executive to ask, 
and if the necessity arises, to demand, from its members an undertaking strictly to 
observe the neutrality of the Alliance and to permit no infringement of the rights 
of national movements to carry on their work freely and without foreign 
interference. 


In case of necessity the executive must refer the matter to the central com- 
mittee and recommend to them all necessary measures. 


Relations Between Different Forms of Cooperation 


A PAPER by Albert Thomas (France), director of the International 

Labor Office, pointed out the desirability of more information 
as to the relations between and aims of the various forms of coopera- 
tion and urged the undertaking of a general research program along 
this line. He also submitted for the approval of the congress two 
suggestions: That the Alliance work for the establishment of direct 
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relations between the agricultural and consumers’ societies locally 
nationally, and internationally; and that cooperative societies tury 
over to groups of their employees the responsibility for the direction 
of those parts of the cooperative enterprise which are “ technically 
separable,” and thus set an example to private employers. 

his second suggestion was opposed by the central committee, 
which proposed to amend it by inserting at the beginning the words, 
“‘It invites the cooperative organizations to consider whether it js 
desirable.”” This suggestion was adopted and the resolution finally 
passed by the congress read as follows: 7 


The Eleventh Congress of the International Cooperative Alliance notes that 
the opinion of cooperators in all countries is converging on the characteristics 
which distinguish them from joint-stock companies and are common to al] 
cooperative societies, whatever their form. 

It considers that, with the assistance of the cooperative organizations and 
the best-informed eooperators in the different countries, prominence should 
be given in the International Cooperative Bulletin and the official reports of 
the International Cooperative Alliance, to a survey of the present position and 
development of the relations between the various forms of cooperation. 

It regards the steady development of such relations as a condition for the 
national and international organization of an economie system based on the 
satisfaction of needs and not on profit. It, therefore, draws the specia! attention 
of the cooperative movement to two main lines of action: 

1. It is desirable that organic relations should be established between dis- 
tributive and agricultural cooperative organizations with a view to the local 
and national consolidation of the interests of consumer and producer in town 
and country, the international consolidation of the interests of industrial and 
agricultural countries, on the basis of mutual respect for each other's condi- 
tions of life and work. 

2. The congress invites societies to consider whether it is desirable that, in 
their relations with the staffs they employ, the cooperative societies of every 
description should intrust to cooperative groups of workers, manual and intel- 
leetual, the independent responsibility for the direction of those parts of their 
business which are technically separable from the commercial and financial 
administration, and thus give an example to private enterprises of an organi- 
= of labor which conforms to the aspirations and the convictions of the 

ers. 

It is by making the-different forms of cooperation articulate that the coopera- 
tive movement will demonstrate its eapacity to reconcile—in the organization 
of industry as in that of agriculture—human dignity, freedom of action, and 
autonomy in labor, with technical progress and collective action. 


Question of Extension of Cooperative Production 


THE question of the extension of cooperative production was the 
subject of two reports, one dealing with production by local con- 
sumers’ cooperatives and the other with production by cooperative 
wholesale societies. The first was submitted by Mr. Max Wendel, 
director of the ‘‘ Produktion” Society of Hamburg, and the second 
by Sir Thomas W. Allen, director of the English Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society and member of the central committee of the alliance. 
The latter gave as his opinion that the cooperators’ contribution 
to the betterment of society lay not so much in distributive «s 
in productive work. The life of the distributive society depends 
“upon the strength and power of a producing wholesale.” Thus it is 
important that a a continue to increase their production. 
mass production is more economical, and since great amounts 
of; capital and considerable risk are involved, production should be 
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left to the wholesale society. There are possibilities of expansion 
not only within the various countries but between countries. 

It was his personal view that agriculture should not be undertaken 
by consumers’ societies, but that the agricultural societies should 
find their market through the wholesale society. 

In view of the conflicting views of the two papers, no action was 
taken on them, but they were recommended to the consideration of 
all cooperators. 











Place of Women in the Movement 
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RS. Emmy Freundlich, member of the Austrian Parliament, 

chairman of the International Cooperative Women’s Committee, 
and member of the central committee of the Alliance, in her address 
on ‘‘ The réle of women in the cooperative movement” called atten- 
tion to the importance of women in the movement and urged all 
national organizations to adopt resolutions making compulsory the 
election of women to the boards of management of cooperative socie- 
ties. For purposes of educating women to the realization of the aims 
of cooperation she urged the organization of cooperative women’s 
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ter some discussion, the congress adopted a resolution on the 
subject, which read, in part, as follows: 

The Eleventh International Congress, assembled at Ghent, appeals to all 
national cooperative unions and organizations to give their support to the organ- 
ization of cooperative women, also to give their support and interest to the 
organization and education of women as the circumstances in their countries 
permit. The congress recommends the affiliated organizations to adopt a motion 
at their next annual congress in favor of the removal of every hindrance to the 
election of women to the management boards of the cooperative societies, and 
appeals to the administrative bodies of the International Cooperative Alliance 
to strengthen their activity in this question and give all their help to the newly- 
formed international cooperative women’s organization. 


Réle of Cooperative Banking 


‘THE final paper was presented by Mr. Gaston Lévy, director of the 

Cooperative Bank of France, and deait with “‘ The réle of cooper- 
ative banks in the development of the cooperative movement.”’ 
After discussion, the congress adopted the following resolutions on 
the subject: 


1. That the savings of cooperators should be utilized with a view to the devel- 
opment of the cooperative movement, and the best method of utilization is the 
concentration of effort in each country. 

2. That the organization of the concentration of savings ought preferably to 
be distinct from commercial organizations, and thus arrive at grouping all forms 
of cooperation in each country. 

3. That the cooperative banking organizations existing in each country should 
aim at the adoption of a form of organization which could easily be compared 
with that of other countries. 

4. The development of a center of information and study permitting the 
cooperative banking organizations of each country to get to know each other 
and facilitating relations between them. It should become an organ of compen- 
sation and international organization to the extent of the possibilities of the 
establishment of international cooperative relations. 
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Employees’ Cooperative Buying 


of Labor Statistics in August, 1924, sent out to over 500 larce 

firms engaged in various kinds of business a circular requesting 
that if any collective buying was carried on by the employees of th\¢ 
company a report to that effect be made to the bureau. Of the firms 
addressed, 52 ! reported purchasing schemes of some sort among the 
workers. Seven others reported having had such schemes, but these 
have been discontinued. In one of these cases the buying was 
dropped because of lack of interest among the workers. A secon 
company, with 5,500 employees, formerly operated a store for its 
employees, but closed it because the workers’ patronage was not 
sufficient to warrant the expense of upkeep; “they preferred doing 
business with stores that would deliver purchases to their homes. ” 
In another plant, with 3,400 employees, cooperative buying was for- 
merly carried on through the general works committee but it was 
voted this year to discontinue the work. 

A similar inquiry was made by the bureau several years ayo, as 1 
result of which a list of 54 firms was obtained. No effort was made 
in the present inquiry to ascertain the length of time buying schemes 
had been in force in the various plants. It was interesting, however, 
to find that of the 54 firms which had reported previously, in only 8 
were the schemes still in operation. 

The size of the firms reporting cooperative purchasing schemes is 
indicated below: 


B ct tab of the interest manifested in the subject, the Bureay 


Number 

‘ of firms 
Less than 100 employees_...-.-.....----.-..----------------- 2 
200 and under 500 employees._-....-.------------.----+------- il 
500 and under 1,000 employees_______._-_._-__.--.----------- 12 
1,006 and under 2,000 employees____-_.._.-.-__-------_------- 9 
2,000 and under 5,000 employees____-_._.......--------------- 8 
6,000 and under 7,000 employees____......--...--------------- 2 
8,000 and under 10,000 employees_____-__-_.------------------ l 


10,000 employees and over___-_..---.---.-------------------- 2 
Number of employees not reported__..._..-.-..----_-----.---- 5 


Collective-purchase plans in industrial plants are of all degrees of 
cooperativeness. Probably in the majority of cases they are not 
entirely cooperative and can not be so called ra at courtesy. 

Varying degrees of assistance are given by the s. Where stores 
are operated these may be run entirely by the company, the 
latter doing the buying and furnishing the sales and clerical force as 
well as the quarters, light, and heat. Even where the store is run 
entirely by the employees the company usually furnishes unloading 
facilities, space, light, and heat, end’ in some cases, a certain amount 
of clerical assistance. 

The following table shows the various types of schemes report«: 
and the number of workers employed by the firms reporting. ‘Tl: 
latter figure is not to be taken as the number of employees partic'- 
peas ane collective purchasing but as the entire number employe: 

y the ‘ 


1A list of these firms can be obtained from this bureau on request. 
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NUMBER OF COLLECTIVE-PURCHASE PLANS OF EACH TYPE, AND NUMBER OF 
: WORKERS EMPLOYED 


| 
| Number | Number of 

Type of plan of firms workers 
\reporting| employed 











—_—_—e 
. 


Buying by employees: | 


oo onc cocauadmsceansuedbaceseus wet, Site TY Mel 15 | 36, 473 
CO NES ES a a a (ive b ab newabbonaniteesecess 4 | 6, 926 
NE PO ee OL? i | 1 800 


Buying through company: 





| 

Company prodocts or goods... :..- 2:2... eee ee lll 3 | 1 5, 000 
Company store__...... EES. Sin GR Te owt BORE 12. rr eee | 13 1 24, 640 
Company purchasing department or agent. .___._............-......--.-.--- 13 | 2 14, 187 
Discount-purchase plans. -.....-...........-.-.- a nny Tahal 5 as TS Er 1 | 742 
Joint plans (employees and company)..-_..-.._.-- PT soy dag, SRE tg 9 | 2 1 300 
I ec ane Ol ci oo en En ne bn apbovesanmndmerin> cin ih cnt 52 2 89, 068 








| Not ineluding 1 company the number of whose employees was not reported. 
1 Not including 2 companies the number of whose employees was not reported. 
i Not including 5 companies the number of whose employees was not reported. 


Buying by Employees Themselves 


? WAS found that schemes operated wholly by the employees 
themselves fell into two classes—informal-buying clubs and 
employees’ stores. 

nformal-buying clubs.—In 4 of the 15 cases in which such clubs 
were reported the buying is done by the employees’ association— 
savings and loan association, benefit association, social club, ete.— 
and in one case (a company with 13,000 employees) by a committee 
formed under the employee-representation ae in force in the plant. 
In still another case certain staple articles are purchased through the 
employees’ dining-room committee. 

the commodities so purchased were specified in only four cases: 
In one of these the goods included tea, coffee, sugar, cheese, flour, 
jams, honey, soap, work clothes, and hardwood; in the second, 
coal, sirup, chickens, and eggs; in the third, drugs, fruit, and canned 
goods; and in the fourth, butter, hams, bacon, and candy. 

Employees’ stores.—Four firms reported that a cooperative store 
(in one case 2 stores) was operated by their workers. In one of 
these plants, that of a thread company with 4,046 employees, the 
store, unlike most plant cooperative enterprises, is run along the 
accepted Rochdale lines, and purchase rebates are made semi- 
annually. 

Discount-purchase plans.—In one case the employees’ club has 
arranged for discounts on es on presentation of a card show- 
ing membership in the club. 


Buying Through Company 


(COLLECTIVE- urchase schemes in which the buying is done 
through or from the company fall into three main classes: 
Purchase of company products, from company stores, and through 
company buyers. 
Company products or goods.—Three firms allow their employees 
to buy the products of the company. In one case this is done 
usually only when the goods are not quite up to the market standard 
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and in the other case only in limited quantities and at stated seasons 
of the year. The first company occasionally, also, makes special 
purchases for individual employees. 


by the company are sold to its employees at a 15 per cent discount. 
Also the company’s buyers have established outside connections 
through which the employees receive the advantage of special prices 
on certain commodities. 

Company stores.—Thirteen companies report that they run q 
store for the benefit of their workers. In most cases the goods are 
stated to be sold at “cost plus 10 per cent,’’ at “‘cost plus expenses,” 
or “practically at cost.’’ In one instance, however, the operating 
expenses are borne by the company. ¥ 

urchases through company’s purchasing department or agents.— 
In 13 cases, the employees’ orders are filled through the company’s 


butter, coffee, canned goods, and potatoes; ‘in another case, coal 
(1,200 tons per year) and work gloves; in a third, fuel only; in 
fourth, garden hose, oils, tires, athletic goods, etc.; in a fifth (g 
publishing sompany), books; in a sixth, ‘‘staple articles’’; and in « 
venth, overalls, soap, etc. Still another company purchases for 
its workers tobacco, candy, coffee, sugar, and potatoes, any profits 
d over to the employees’ benelit society. 
company report, as follows, on its plan: 
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branches, at which goods are sold at current prices to both employees 


employee customers in proportion to their purchases. The com- 
pany dictates the policy of the store but there is also an advisory 
committee of employees. The sales average $450,000 per year. 

In the second case, the store is stated to be a cooperative one 
“owned and operated by the employees and their friends’ but 
“managed and | ced”’ by the company. 
[1382] 


One large company maintains a store where the goods handled | 





regular buyers. The articles so purchased include, in one case, & 
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COOPERATION 


Status of Building and Loan Associations, 1923-24 


165 


of Local Building and Loan Associations was held at Cleve- 


. [E thirty-second annual convention of the United States League 


land, July 22 to 24,1923. 
league contained the following statistics. 
yious years were given in the 


1923 (p. 192). 


The report of the secretary of the 
Similar statistics for pre 
ONTHLY Lasor Review for October, 


NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, AND ASSETS OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


1923-24, BY STATES! 
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Rhode Island -_._- 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota_-... 


Mem- 


| associa-| bership 


687, 587 
2 5, 450 
360, 094 
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4 /1, 375, 968 


102, 311 
24, 990 
1, 400, 000 
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State fee k State 
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Arizona ......---- 5, 000 New Jersey ...... 
Arkansas....-..... 34, 209 New Mexico_-.-..- 
California........ 88, 039 New York __...-. 
Colorado........- 40, 520 North Carolina. - 
Connecticut...... 29, 112 North Dakota... 
Delaware. ....... 10, 800 ORS «6. 36c655 
Distriet of Co- Oklahoma_.....- 
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i 450, 000 092, Pennsylvania -..- 
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‘Tennessee _____..- 





6, 450 
30, 090 
38, 450 

2, 431 

118, 449 
42, 500 


148, 460 
#431, 310 





Assets 





$402, 728, 756 
2 2, 300, 000 
182, 449, 453 


57, 950, 374 
5, 425, 172 


648, 160, 960 


65, 810, 618 
10, 000, 000 


745, 000, 000 


12, 561, 164 
6, 524, 242 


24. 400, 000 


3, 876, 735 
12, 036, 330 
19, 238, 090 

1, 047, 192 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONVENTIONS 
























Admission of Women to Journeymen Barbers’ Union 


T ITS annual convention, held in Indianapolis, September 9 to 
17, 1924, the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union of 
America voted by a large majority to permit women to become 
members of the union on and after January 1, 1925. Their admission 
has been under discussion for some years past, but hitherto the union 
has taken the ground that woman workers are out of place in a barber 
shop and have refused to recognize them. The change in hairdressing 
fashions which has caused women to resort to barber shops as cus- 
tomers in large numbers has done away with this objection and led to 
the change in attitude just mentioned. Inits issue of October 4, 1924 
the Federation News, published by the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
in a discussion of this action, thus summarizes the benefits whicl 
women will receive from it: 
Among the advantages the 2,500 women who will become eligible on January 
1, 1925, to join the Journeymen Barbers’ Union will gain, the following benefits 
merit attention: 
Enforcement of the union wage scale and fair working conditions. 
Sick benefits of $10 a week from the International Union. 
Sick benefits of $5 a week from the local union—a benefit that probably wi!!! 
increased to $10 a week. 
Death benefit of $100, if deceased has been a member but one year. 
Gradual increase of death benefit according to years of membership. 
Death benefit of $500 at the end of 15 years of membership. 
The sick benefit is payable for 16 weeks of any one year, but limits the liabilit, 
of the organization to the class of disabilities to which menand women are su))jcct. 


According to the same paper, there are now about 35,000 women 
working as barbers in the United States who are eligible to mem))cr- 
ship in the union under the new rule. As union members, they will 
receive the same wage scale as the men. 





International Socio-Economic Congress at Buenos Aires ' 


N INTERNATIONAL Social Economic Congress, organized 
by the Argentine Social Institute (Museo Social Argentino), was 
formally opened on October 26 in the city of Buenos Aires for 

the purpose of solving problems of social politics. The congress was 
attended by répresentatives of national and foreign organizations, 
both private and official, whose purpose is the promotion of social 
improvement, delegates from national, provincial, and municipal 
governments, and private individuals who are interested in social 
eccnomics. 


——— 





1 Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Madrid, June, 1924, pp. 1254-1261. 
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The congress was divided into six sections: (1) Social institutes and 
jmilar institutions, (2) labor problems, (3) public health, (4) educa- 
tion, (5) agrarian problems, and (6) social statistics and general social 
problems. 

As regards labor problems, such general questions as the emigrant 
laborer and international social insurance were discussed. Among 
the problems of the American countries were the following: (1) Or- 
sanization of official departments of labor; (2) distinctive character of 
social legislation adequate for American countries; (3) regulation of 
the work of women and children; (4) weekly rest; (5) determination of 
ihe length of the working-day; (6) minimum wage and wage protec- 
tion; (7) conciliation and arbitration; (8) collective contracts; (9) 
safety and hygiene; (10) industrial accident compensation; (11) social 
insurance; (12) labor participation in factory management and profit 
sharing; (13) policies of labor unions and legislation concerning them; 
{4) industrial courts and labor legislation; (15) establishment of an 
institute for centralizing information on American social conditions. 

The Argentine Social Institute, under whose auspices the congress 
was held, was organized in 1911, and was made a corporate body by a 
decree of May 27, 1918. It now includes in its membership leaders 
in various lines, universities, and scientific, literary, industrial, and 
labor organizations. 
























International Congress on Social Policy at Prague ’ 


HE International Congress on Social Policy was held at Prague 
T on October 2, 1924, and the succeeding days. 

The congress, which was attended by Sdhirates of all European 
countries with the exception of Soviet Russia, included in its agenda 
the following questions: 

1. International position as regards social politics. (The work 
done since 1897 to insure the legal protection of the workers, to guar- 
antee them against unemployment, and to give them the benefits of 
social insurance. The reasons for the existing depression. Methods 
of protecting countries with advanced legislation against the com- 
petition of backward countries.) 

2. Consideration of certain general principles underlying a new 
social policy. 

(a) Economic, moral, and social consequences of the 8-hour day. 
Development of the individual, family, occupational, and civic cul- 
ture of the workers. 

(b) The workers’ part in the technical, economic, and social man- 
agement of undertakings. 

(c) Obligations of society in regard to unemployment crises, and 
particularly as regards the prevention of unemployment. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


AFTER a general discussion of the first part of the agenda the 
congress proceeded to consider the question of the 8-hour day. 
The various delegates who discussed the question were as unani- 


! The data on which this article is based are from Wochenblatt der Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfort on 
Main, Oct. 9, 1924; International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 20, 1924, 
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mously in favor of the 8-hour day as its advocates could wish fo, 
They all acknowledged that the universal mtroduction of the 8-hoy, 
day may involve difficulties, but sinee the Washington convention 
permits exceptions under certain conditions, these difficulties can bo 
overcome, and the congress therefore adopted unanimously a resol). 
tion Remanding: tee immediate and unconditional ratification of {his 
convention. e resolution pomied out the beneficial results which 
the 8-hour day has produced from the point of view of the self-res) e; 
of the worker, of his health, his home life, etc., and that it has heey 
demonstrated that, far from resulting inevitably in a diminish 
peanayncn? the 8-hour day actually tends to increase efficiency 
especially when accompanied by efficient mdustrial methods. /\, 
resolution also urged the limitation of overtime, the establishment of 
a weekly rest day, and workers’ holidays by international cop- 


ventions. 
Works Councils 


"THE congress was less unanimous on the question of works councils, 

Nearly all delegates were in favor of them but their demands dif. 
fered in degree. Works councils on a legal basis exist to-day in Cer- 
many, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. The western countries have 
been backward in the matter of works councils. The French dele- 
gates opposed the compulsory introduction of works councils on the 
ground that the workers are not yet fitted for participation in the 
administration of business enterprises. 

A resolution finally adopted by a vote of 271 to 21 called for “the 
setting up by law im all establishments of representative bodies of 
workers and salaried employees, taking national conditions into 
account, whose duty it would be in cooperation with the trade-unions 
to supervise working conditions and to cooperate in establishing and 
maintaining working rules, particularly in regard to the fixing of rest 
panes and holidays, the maintenance of minimum wages prescr))«'! 

y collective agreements, the method and dates of payment of waces 
and salaries, health measures, the prevention of accidents and indus- 
trial diseases, the maintenance and transformation of plant, and 
industrial and technical education.”’ In addition to the creation of 
works councils, the resolution also recommended promotion of the 
collaboration of workers’ and employers’ organizations in all im- 
portant questions of social and economic policy and that for this 
purpose a special body should be created without prejudice to works 
councils, whose composition and functions should be determined in 
accordance with the circumstanees in each country. 


Unemployment and Migration 
DURING the debate on the combating of unemployment it was 


remarkable that most of the speakers, of whatever nationality, 
expected a decrease of unemployment from the removal of all barricrs 
to free trade. The resolution adopted on the problem of unemp|oy- 
ment emphasized the need for State-aided deevidegeniant of public 
employment exchanges, mstitutions for vocational guidance, uncn- 
nt insuranee schemes, and measures for a better distribution 

of public works over the different periods of the trade cycle. It also 
invited promotion of the newer policy of preventing unemployment 
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by Government economic measures, such as the stabilization of the 
general level of prices. 

In the matter of migration the congress called upon all Govern- 
ments to adopt suitable national measures and to conclude inter- 
national agreements with a view to facilitating such migration as is 
called for by the needs of the labor market. 





Annual Convention of Trades and Labor Congress of Canada’ 


gress of Canada was held in London, Ontario, September 15 

to 19, 1924. The credentials committee reported 257 delegates 
in attendance, including a representative of the British Trades Union 
Congress and one delegate each representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America. There were 44 Canadian representatives of international 
organizations; 28 representatives of trades and labor councils; and 
182 representatives of local trades-unions representing a trade-union 
membership in the country for the year of 117,000. A large number 
of resolutions was submitted to the congress, among them being 
resolutions advocating trade-union amalgamation and greater au- 
thority for international organizations. ‘The questions of autonomy 
and amalgamation were discussed at the preceding conference and 
were defeated there as in the present congress, the majority of dele- 
ates being of the opinion that any change in the character of the 
international organizations should be brought about by the organiza- 
tions themselves and not through the interference of the Trades and 
Labor Congress, which is a purely legislative body. 

The demand that the Canadian Bevesanett put into effect the 
findings of the Washington Conference and the International Labor 
Office on the eight-hour day formed the subject of a prolonged debate, 
dissatisfaction with the course followed by the Government in the 
matter being expressed. The resolution passed by the congress 
called for the enactment of legislation giving immediate effect to the 
eight-hour day for all Government employees and those engaged in 
Government works and for the enactment of eight-hour legislation 
by the provincial legislatures. 

A proposal to work for the rapprochement of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam and the Moscow Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions was rejected. Sympathy was ex- 
pressed with the postal workers in their strike, and the executive 
council was directed to assist them to obtain recognition by the 
Federal authorities and to secure restoration of their former status 
in the service as well as to establish their right to a substantial in- 
crease in wages. The executive council was also instructed to take 
action toward having the criminal code amended so as to make 
peal picketing legal and immune from adverse decisions of the 
Judiciary. 

Tad Genforence indorsed the steps taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment toward granting old-age pensions, the scheme being contingent 


' Canadian Congress Journal, Ottawa, October, 1924. pp. 9-16. 
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upon the cooperation of the Provinces in voting their share necessary 
to provide pensions for the aged, and also werit on record as in fay; 
of unemployment relief. The delegates protested strongly against 
the encouragement of immigration at a time when unemployment 
and underemployment are so acute. 

A summary was given, of labor legislation passed by the provincia| 
legislatures during the past year which included amendments to work- 
men’s compensation acts to cover groups of workmen hitherto ex- 
cluded from the provisions of these measures; the appointment of a 
commission in the Province of Quebec to consider the enactment of 
& new compensation law; establishment of an age limit at which 
children are permitted to work in British Columbia and Manito}),: 
and the enactment of an eight-hour law for miners in Nova Scotia. 
and for all industries, with the exception of agriculture, in British 
Columbia. 

Mr. Tom Moore was reelected president and Mr. P. M. Draper 
secretary-treasurer for the year. Ottawa was chosen as the con- 
vention city in 1925. 





Formation of Union of Intellectual Workers in Mexico ! 


organization, has recently been formed in Mexico, the chief 

aim being to reduce the number of conflicts between capital 
and labor by means of a general agreement. Among the detailed 
objects of the organization are the following: (1) The development of 
vada education; (2) the development of agricultural legislation: (:) 
the division of large estates to promote more efficient cultivation; (4) 
the socialization of large industries; (5) the prevention of strikes. 
and (6) the establishment by law of conciliation courts, etc. 


fi her Union of Intellectual Workers, a new political and social 





4 El Universal, Mexico, Mar. 28, 1924 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 





Work of Vocational Guidance Office in Harbyzg, Germany 


RECENT issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt,’ the joint bulletin of 

A the German Ministry of Labor and of the German Federal 
Employment Service, contains an article by the manager of 

the public employment exchange of Harburg and vocational adviser 
of the vesethanel wuidenbs office connected with the exchange, on 


| the work of this vocational guidance office. A digest of this article 


is given below: 

he vocational guidance office connected with the public employ- 
ment exchange has been in existence four years. The first task of 
the office after its establishment was to secure the cooperation of the 
teaching staffs in the schools. The great majority of the teachers 
knew little about the complex problems of occupational and economic 
life. ‘The vocational guidance office therefore arranged a series of 
lectures for teachers, in which representatives of various industry 
groups discussed the requirements and prospects of the individual 
vocations. ‘These lecture courses were supplemented by visits of 
the teachers to representative industrial detaiictanente: During the 
winter of 1920-21 the teachers also attended the training courses for 
members of works councils arranged for by the local factory workers’ 
uion. The knowledge thus acquired was made use of by the 
teachers in giving vocational instruction (Berufsunterricht). Such 
courses of vocational instruction have been introduced in nearly all 
the schools of Harburg. Educational moving pictures supplement 
the instruction, and visits to workshops are made every year. After 
such visits to shops many teachers have their pupils write compo- 
sitions on their impressions. These compositions are transmitted to 
the vocational guidance office in order that the latter may judge the 
suitability and effectiveness of its work. 

Contact with the school-teachers is maintained by the voca- 
tional guidance office by means of mimeographed bulletins issued 
from time to time. 

Children leaving school fill out a questionnaire, giving their prefer- 
ences (and reasons therefor) in the matter of a vocation, activities 
outside of school (work and play), and studies; and information as 
to yg disabilities, ete. 

On the basis of these questionnaires the vocational guidance office 
discusses every year in September in the local daily paper the voca- 
tional preferences of the children. Reprints of these newspaper 
articles are handed te all pupils when they leave school, with instruc- 





1Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium und Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Keichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, 
Sept. 1, pp. 430°-432*. 
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tions to give them to their parents. Furthermore, parent-teachoys 
meetings are held every evening for two weeks in September. ; 
these meetings lectures are given on general subjects, such as “ {}y. 
moral worth of vocational work,” “factory work,” “the vocationa| 
dangers of factory work for juvenile workers,” “the woman factopy 
worker,” ‘‘female vocational work,” etc., and employing tradesie) 
(masters), teachers, and directors of trade sehooks also lecture op 
individual vocations. 

Many tage 4 come to the vocational guidance office for consy|- 
tation while the parent-teachers’ meetings are being held, and 

ents of the vocational guidance office call at the homes of ‘those 
who do not. These calls are of great importance for they hay 
enabled the vocational guidance office to discover cases in whic) 
boys suffering from contagious diseases had been apprenticed in 
trades (as barbers, butchers, etc.) where the disease might be com- 
municated to customers. Each boy now is examined by a physician, 
who has discovered many cases of eye and lung diseases. 

Various tests are used in selecting young people specially suited 
for vocations that are overcrowded. In many cases the results of 
these tests serve also as a guide to parents in the choice of vocations 
for their children. It should be stated that there is much criticisin 
of these tests, but since they are still in an experimental stage results 
must be awaited to decide whether or not they are of real wort|.. 

After the boys have chosen a vocation and have been apprenticed, 
their further surveillance is rather easy in a medium-sized town like 
Harburg. The continuation schools also aid the vocational guidance 
office in their further care for the boys by having the latter write 
each year a composition on their vocation. From these compositions 
the vocational epee: office learns a great deal; it becomes ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of each vocation and it also acquires 
useful information about the individual employers. 

An excellent institution is a modeling course for carpenters which 
a carpenter has established. The employing carpenters have put 
at his disposal a room in the continuation school and also the neces- 
sary lumber. In this course the boys learn what, during the present 
slack building activity, they can not learn practically as apprentices. 
A similar course is to be established for mason apprentices. 

The local chamber of commerce has, on prop of the vocational 
guidance office, decided to establish an examining board for stenog- 
raphers. This board is to issue certificates as to the abilities oi 
young persons who have chosen the vocation of stenographer and it 
is believed 


that it will spur them on to greater efficiency and at the | 


— time make it easier for business firms to select qualified stenog- 
raphers. 

t. should also be mentioned that a — number of persons of all 
vocational groups and of all classes of the population have gratu- 
tously placed their services at the disposal of the vocational guidance 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in October, 1924 


By Hucu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


cised his good offices in connection with 35 labor disputes dur- 
ing October, 1924. These disputes affected a known total of 
32,455 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft of trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 
On November 1, 1924, there were 48 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 14 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 62. 


tT Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
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IMMIGRATION 


Statistics of Immigration for September, 1924 
By J. J. Kunna, Chief Statistician, Bureau of Immigration 


HE figures for September, 1924, show 47,998 aliens (27,941 immi- 
grant and 20,057 nonimmigrant) admitted and 23,251 (8.671 
emigrant and 14,580 nonemigrant) departed, resulting in an 

increase to our alien population of 24,747 for the month. The num- 
ber of aliens debarred and deported this month was 2,389 and 86%, 
respectively, an increase of both classes over the previous month), 
when 2,114 were debarred and 608 were deported. About 55 per 
cent of the aliens admitted in September arrived at the port of New 
York, 22 per cent at Canadian-border land ports, and 23 per cent at 
other ports. Of the aliens departed this month, about 70 per cent left 
for foreign countries via the port of New York. The number of alien 
arrivals and departures, by classes, and citizens arrived and departed, 
during July, August, and September, 1924, is shown in Table 1. 

Canada, Germany, Mexico, Irish Free State, England, and Scot- 
land, in the order given, were the principal countries from which 
the immigrant aliens were admitted in September, over 76 per cent 
of the total coming from these countries. Italy was the principal 
country to which emigrants departed, 2,416, or about 28 per cent of 
the total, leaving with the intention of residing in that country for 
one year or longer. 

e following rates or peoples contributed more than 1,000 immi- 

om aliens each during the month: English, 5,368; German, 5,060: 
rish, 4,353; Scotch, 2,563; Mexican, 2,272; French, 2,024; and Scandi- 
navian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes), 2,009. 

The number of aliens of the two permanent classes admitted and 
departed in September and from July to September, 1924, is shown 
in Table 2 by country of last or future permanent residence, and in 
Table 3 by races or peoples and sex. ; 

As in previous months, New York in September 1924, received 
more aliens for permanent residence therein than any other State. 
At the same time more aliens left that State after residing there 
longer than one year than left any other State. The other States 
receiving a large number of the September immigrants were Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas. Over 90 per cent of the aliens intending to reside per- 
manently in Texas were Mexicans. 

Admissions under the immigration act of 1924 are shown in Table 
4 by country or area of birth. The number admitted in September 
and not charged to the quota was 33,825, of which 6,235 were non- 
immigrants under section 3 and 27,590 were nonquota immigrants 
under section 4 of the act. 
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TABLE 1._INWARD AND OUTWARD MIGRATION, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1924 


—— 








Arrivals Departures 








Aliens admitted | United 


States | Tete al 
citizens 

de- | mn... 
parted | 


| 
43, 812 | 
37, 657 


Aliens departed 

Total |- ce 

ar- 43. | Non- | 

| barred | rivals na | emi- | 
e | grant | 


8, 493 | 15, 


United | oe 
States Aliens | 
citizens 
arrived | 





Curing— 


| Immi- | Non- 


| immi- 
grant | grant 


Total 


Total 





1, 9 +4 
| 
} 





747 | 24, 240 
14, 738 | 23,371 
| 14,580 | 23, 251 


dane 661 | 11,112 
23, 290 | 13, 966 


27, 941 | 20,057 


July, 1924_- 

August, 1924 

September, 
es 


22, 773 
37, 238 


47, 998 | 


20, 927 
44, 791 


57, 232 


45, 629 
84, 161 


68, 052 


8, 633 61, 028 








, 389 107, 619 23, 849 | 


45, 065 70, 862 /105, 318 | 176, 180 
| 


' 


47,100 








1 
| 2 
L" 
re ——— —_ —_— 


Total... 62, oe | 45, 135 - 027 12390 | 6, 432 37, 409 | 25, 797 














TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING SEPTEMBER, 19%, AND FROM JULY, TO SEPTEM- 
BER, 1924, BY COUNTRIES 








Immi igrant 





Emigrant 





Country Septem- July to Septem- July to 


, 1924 


/ 


Septem- 
ber, 1924 


ber, 1924 


Septem- 
ber, 1924 





20 


35 


146 


( eedisaiiaa 
— Free City of. 





Deamon, enemnaene Coreie® ..2-..-=..-.......-......2<: a 
Germany -.--.--.--. &. = 
Great Britain, Ireland: 

Irish Free State 


Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands 
Sweden 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED To 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FRO\, 
THE UNITED STATES DURING SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO SEPTE.. 


BER, 1924, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded 
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Immigrant Emigrant 
Country Se July to Jul to 7 
ptem- Se Septem- y to 
D ptem- Septem 

ber, 1924 ber, 1924 ber, 1924 ber, ta 7 

Tee ubbaiseamiinan 36 79 17 oy 
POO OE Se 6. Sins Se bse SS HE 28 37 8 
Other Pacific islands.............-...-...........-....-. 5 mM 8 1 
EE SE eee ae ee ee ree 69 124 26 
I, ch, bi Silica paittih qilinapientinsapainn tule tibied 9, 905 27, 827 231 
OS SP Fe ae ee ee ee 174 307 13 
I tne a ne ee eck idebuecmapee 2, 325 6, 711 341 
ee te nih dina tinttne Ge bobessdh soteotin’ 206 475 104 
West Indies (not specified) ...........-.....-...---..--- 96 194 91 
I iciniln cin ctbindic Kda den on pemecapcdtbioge 6 9 1 
Central America (not specified) ---.-...-...--------.---- 156 379 14 
ER aS ree eee Se ee eee 28 69 5 
South America (not specified) -_-............------..-.-.-- 245 507 73 

CURIE GIS sein ene ds a cdi ddetb shi. occ edesicd 1 Pe Aiecitinedone > aa 
Total western hemisphere. ...............-..-.--.. 13, 142 36, 479 873 
I Ek os non oblige ate nan chvnphe incpowce- 27, 941 62, 892 8, 671 





TaBLeE 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO SEP- 


TEMBER, 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 

















Immigrant Emigrant 
Race or people Se July to 
ptem- Se Septem- 
ptem- 
ber, 1924 |- her, 1924 | Der 1924 | bor iy24 
— CREED tpacnccccaksbktilcaccocsnbsthoccngeborcss 81 227 41 
I i is nde ootabenobnpeed 34 72 9 
oa and Moravian (Czech) ...........-.--.--..--- 254 385 - 148 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and ontenegrin.........-.-.---.- 63 113 126 
ES: ee Bo a 501 884 264 
Croatian and Slovenian--.............---..------------ 30 53 135 
i Be, nn ish bebo seecnbabet 170 355 71 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian -..........---- 6 ll 30 
eee SS aaa eee eee 315 651 7 
East Indian.............-..---.- PORE 2 ee Cae 13 21 
PEE. -.cgindetbbdccdabodpconnceceqchboscccodsopucoul 5, 368 13, 457 717 
pS) Fee eee res. eee e 52 128 20 
ED SNS Re Ree TR i Se Pree 2, 024 5, 398 81 
CR sc ROS dikecccch dsm adenddbdeghte=dwebeokuweue 5, 060 9, 093 249 
SE ES are er eT ee a eS I en oe 82 150 794 
Ehice 2 > SESS UES & 5a ea 825 1, 766 43 
RS aT Te eerie: Seer eere 8 4, 353 7, 825 238 
Italian {north ROMS: SPY Fas DQ Fee 145 299 661 
PEI Si «8 sic dc chet bondes~cdnsebonen wistsenws 334 714 1, 740 
CS DP ae eS ee eS 52 272 105 
ee eh seen mpccscudadipooscotochobtutipeseeuadende 1 3 
SENSES at ae 2, Sapo ae See 32 49 AO 
M SE eS S| ee Pee 4 186 125 
ER a ES Sn Sete 2, 272, 6, 534 338 
ee Ee Si es a enh, a ae 
SARE CRI RARE EG 2 SS os BS So 249 502 318 
en ee ped aab otek 53 113 555 
RE al OS a PO oe PS 9 RE 24 96 115 
We oa oes. olan scab cokbeeakbue ct ceiicous 137 322 37 
Seatiaavins Chorweciandy Danes, snd Becket) ....-. 200} 4,041 164 
orwegians, and Swedes) --.....- 
eRe 2 Ea: = CAE = RS” 2, 563 6, 525 544 
ie SE Gc RR eS Sa a 5.» SSA See 39 57 69 
Same aeons fo 
8 OE eee oO eee 
jae oer tly 4. DARL Gi eas © SP ee Ss 24 72 75 
RD Rae eee eee ener y  yaN eae wer 5 9 25 
ies ee “Naa itin § | SOR. MRE: 106 268 9 
West Indian (except Cuban)_...............-.-...----- 44 100 29 
eee ae Lee es eee eee 66 156 80 
| ap eae ee OL cee oe eee eee ey oe ee 27, 941 62, 892 8, 671 
re ee a 5 con heels Sida ee nnn enbecens 15, 100 34, 804 6, 514 
SS 6: 2) Sees See 12, 841 088 2, 157 
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qTasLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1924, BY 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH. 


(Aliens charged to quota are quota immigrants under section 5; those not charged to quota are non- 
immigrants under section 3 and nonquota immigrants under section 4 of the act] 








—_—— 


Number admitted 





| 
i Grand 
| _, Not total 
Charged to quota | charged admitted 
Country or area of birth to quota; Total | july to’ 
admitted, | Septem- 
Septem- ber, 1924 
ber, 1924 





July to 
_ | Septem- | Septem- 
Septem- | her, 1924 | ber, 1924 





QUOTA COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan 
Albania 


Arabian Peninsula 
Armenia 





Bulgaria 

Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) 
China 


Germany. . 
Great Britain and northern Ireiand!____-_- 
Greece 


Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
Irish Free State 


ss“ itt RRP REE 
Russia, European and Asiatic 
Samoa, Western 
a Marino 




















Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates. 
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TABLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGR 















































ATI 
ACT OF 1924, DURING SEPTEMBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER, | 4 ON 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Concluded 
Number admitted 
Not : 
Charged to quota | charged | tote 
Country or area of birth Annual to quota| Total admitted 
quota admitted, % 
Septem- , 
July to ber, 1924 ; | 4 
Septem- | Septem- | Septem- 
ber, 1924 | ber, 1924 | ber, 1924 
QUOTA COUNTRIES—concluded 
Togoland (French) ...-...2-22.--2.2..-2..- Dt tot coullihsioassamianisonesasedtiibasscans-. | 1 
“ESTE: AR AS ee 100 6 1 55 56 | 165 
Yap and other Pacific Islands__._...._____- | ae: hae 1 ] 
0 EES 5 ae Se 671 95 67 118 185 | } 
ETE < E Cal A  D 164,667 | 24,509 | 14,038] 17,271 | 31, 309 60, 250 
NONQUOTA COUNTRIES 5 aes | ae Ey s — ee 
NR, Bois innncckditiictcenduRitndavnne) dibGucncauk Meewiediwe’ « her umaemnaul 10, 199 10, 199 | 28, 
EE chitin enancdufiiinndchablinascenahtisdes lines. | cua: dileas eee | 484 484 | 
et TT Gap TS Th NE Ee TST a | atiniaiiatiial 3, 670 3, 670 | 10, 2 
| Tne phen etataeAD t ied ieee! Settee ey Siege: > Mae Oe hgebden. 1, 093 1, 093 | 
"ete ae RRR 2 Ee EE eae stat | 124 124 
i inatitin «dhtit nthe cknich <edindiabiattthtinecesetdibbwsco 4 aid ari 35 35 
I Ee mneesdienmmentnrn _ ba tre 10 10 
Independent countries of Central and 
RE 2 eS 0 2 SEE sere © |---2-7-77- 939 939 54 
Gh ene. SP Se ? a eS oe aE RPE | 16,554 | 16, 554 64 
Genet hl 164, 667 | 24,509 | 14, 038 ~~ 38,825 | 47, 863 | * 100, w: 
and were 


2Does not include 1,122 aliens from quota countries who arrived prior to June 30, 1924, 


admitted after that 
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FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTION 





Massachusetts 


DURING the month of September, according to a statement 

received from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries, that department, through its inspection division, made 
3,878 inspections and 15,398 reinspections. During this period 
1,325 orders were issued and 1,708 Tedecs including ones outstanding 
from the previous month were complied with. Of the orders issued, 
647 related to the labor of women and minors, covering posting of 
time notices, procuring and returning certificates, and excluding 
minors from prohibited trades. There were 382 orders dealing with 
industrial health and 296 dealing with industrial safety. The 
major part of the complaints entered during the month, 119 out of 
177, had to do with nonpayment of wages. The sum of $5,936.28 
was paid by employers to employees during the month, after the 
matter had been taken up with the department. 

There were 25 prosecutions instituted, 10 of which were for non- 
payment of wages. Of the cases prosecuted, verdicts of guilty were 
returned in 22 instances. There was one verdict of not guilty; two 
pleas of nolo were accepted. 





Ohio! 


DURING September, 1924, the division of workshops and fac- 

tories of the Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio 
made 2,143 inspections of factories and 317 inspections of mer- 
cantile establishments, the orders issued as a result thereof num- 
bering 413 and 110, respectively. 

September was one of the busiest months on record for the division 
of mines and mining, 184 inspections being made, in addition to 
work along first-aid and mune-rescue lines. Investigation was 
made of 14 fatal accidents at mines. 





Pennsylvania 


HE general inspection work of the Pennsylvania Department of 

Labor and Industry for August, 1924, as compared with 

July, 1924, and August, 1923, is shown in the following table, which 
appears in the October issue of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg: 


—— 





' Ohio. Department of Industrial Relations and the Industrial Commission. Industrial Relations, 
Columbus, October, 1924. 
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GENERAL INSPECTION, ORDERS, AND PROSECUTIONS IN AUGU 
WITH JULY, 1924, AND AUGUST, 1923 











ST, 1924, COMPARE D 















August, | July, | Augyes 
Item 1934 ’ S-4a 
| 
































CEL |. 6: sb tabbindsioiddecachetebeationdpinehdeaswsenonsste 3, 521 4, 829 4 gre 
ED... \ cnistinciin See noctvisssiabuuideas snap aeeaeie ws chibanl 1, 656 1, 727 | 778 
i ee ee eS ee eee eee eee , 1, 265 1, 425 LV 
8 EST RAITT RAIS DO HEE END A Picnagapeatat  aaneibars 6, 442 7, 981 | 399 
eo Sh aR oe etme rena SN Se eee 889 1, 243 gor 
SN ERs 5 invccdeenccesccescbocennscoccnpitifeciseesce ee il 30 49 
rs vb die cise ch bbknn oped sent ape akbngewncmén 686 1, 106 54 






i a eee, ney fee ny a ee eS te eee ef ese 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





MONG the activities reported by the State labor bureaus and 
noted in this issue of the Montnry Lasor Review are the 
following: 
Alabama.—Statistics of accidents in coal mines, page 138. 
Californva.—Average weekly earnings, page 49; and recent employ- 
nent statistics, page 112. 
Connecticut.—Recent employment statistics, page 109. 
Illinois.—Average weekly earnings, page 49; recent employment 
statistics, page 114; and workmen’s compensation, page 141. 
legume employment statistics, pages 110 and 116. 
Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 117. 
Massachusetts —A statement received from the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Indus?ries records the fact that the mini- 
mum wage commission of that State has just completed the field 
work for a study of the wages of women employed in the manufac- 
ture of toys, games, sporting goods, and related lines. This investi- 
gation has been made for the purpose of ascertaining whether it is 
advisable to establish a wage eae to recommend minimum rates 
for the occupation. 
Other activities reported by the State include a recent minimum- 
wage order, page 64; and recent employment statistics, page 118. 
New York.—Average weekly earnings, page 49; recent employ- 
ment statistics, page 119; and statistics of eye accidents, page 139. 
Ohwo.—Recent employment statistics, page 110; and factory and 
mine inspection, page 181. 
Oklahoma.—Kecent employment statistics, page 120. 
Pennsylvania.—Recent employment statistics, page 111; and fac- 
tory inspection, page 181. 
Tennessee.—Wages of coal miners, page 51; and mine accidents, 
page 138. 
Visconsin.—Child labor, page 60; workmen’s compensation, pages 
142 and 143; and recent employment statistics, pages 111 and 120, 








CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Creation of Department of Labor and Immigration in Pernambuco, Braz'! 


A LAW passed on the 9th of April authorizes the creation of , 

department of labor and immigration in the State of Pernam- 
bueo, Brazil, according to a report from the American consul ai 
Pernambuco dated April 19, 1924. The permanent personne! of 
the department will consist of a director general and four assistants, 
In addition to the permanent staff, the governor is authorized to 
appoint an expert to organize the services of the department, an 
engineer from the Public Works Department, a medical and sanitary 
inspector, and an official from the Department of Agriculture. 
These officials shall act as assistants to the chief of the Immigration 
Bureau, for which services they shall receive a bonus in addition to 
their regular salaries. This new department is to have charge of 
the collection, classification, and compilation of labor information, 
and shall submit to the National or State legislatures bills concerning 
the regulation of hours of labor, rates of wages, labor contracts, 
conciliation and arbitration, strikes, child labor, employment of 
women, apprenticeship, and technical education. Among its other 
duties the department is to aid workers injured in industrial accidents 
and direct the finances of cooperative organizations, private !oan 
associations, agricultural banks, and building societies. The immi- 
gration service of the department is to encourage immigration and 
shall establish an immigrants’ hospital. 





Industrial Notes from China * 


Tobacco Industry of Shantung 


CHINESE tobacco has been grown in the Province of Shantung 
for centuries, but the leaves of the native variety are smal! and 

of inferior quality and the method of drying is crude. An exper- 
mental plantation established some years ago by a British company 
has seeds imported from Virginia with such success that the 
annual sales of the company now amount to alargesum. After thus 
experiment proved to be successful, American tobacco was intro- 
duced in the section, the farmers receiving free seeds and instructions 
in the best methods of cultivation. About $20,000 worth of seeds 
are imported each year from America by the 7 for free 
distribution and frequently the company guarantees the purchase of 
the crop and makes loans to the farmers. / 
The company does not grow ~ tobacco except at the exper- 
mental farm but buys direct from the farmers. The farmers see the 


———— 





1 The Chinese Economic Bulletin, Peking, Aug. 30, 1924. 
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tobacco weighed on scales which they have the privilege of testing 
at any time and if tae price offered by the company is unsatisfactory 
they may sell to anyone they please. The total value of the build- 
ings and machinery owned by the company is about $1,500,000. 
The employees usually number about 20 foreign workers and 48 
Chinese, although during the busy season, from September to March, 
about 300 workmen are employed in dressing, redrying, and packing 
the leaves. The wages of the Chinese workers vary from 20 to 50 
cents, Mexican,” per day. ' 

Primitive methods of drying have been replaced by the use of 
artificial heat, small brick houses heated by means of iron pipes 
connected to a coal stove outside being used. Although in 1917 
only a few such drying rooms were owned by the farmers, at present 
there are more than 6,000 of these dryers in this locality. 

It is estimated that the labor of one man for 30 days is required in 
the months of May, June, and August per mow * of land for planting, 
cutting top leaves, weeding, destroying insects, and picking and 
drying the leaves. The estimated cost (in Mexican dollars) of 
tobaceo production on one mow of land is as follows: 






id Miata ie anual eins bebe ain Ga din Owes aomee $12. 00 
SE wie Maas din nihswnwa tesed Lise baéewenclsobnus et 16. 00 
EEE ee ee 2. 00 
i ree 7. 20 
i i lll rt i a a ip 9. 00 
ERE OS et a ee ey ee & ee eS ree a tc an ere 18. 00 


EE EE ey Oe eS, Se, aye See . 20 
Grinding Spectacle Lenses, a Chinese Home [Industry 


Grinding lenses for eyeglasses without the aid of instruments of 
scientific precision is carried on in China as a home industry, particu- 
larly in and about Soochow. It is estimated that in the city of Soo- 
chow there are at least a thousand homes where grinding is done 
either as a main or a part-time industry, while in the surrounding 
country there are numerous households engaged in this work. The 
most papular lenses have always been made of quartz and cairngorm 
stone, or smoky quartz, and it is only recently that glass lenses have 
become popular and that only in the vicinity of Shanghai. Most of 
the orders from northern and western China are still for lenses of the 
natural crystal. 

The lenses are made with crude hand lathes and grinding disks and 
saucers, and the actual manufacturing process is slow and uncertain, 
as both cutting and grinding instruments are operated by hand or 
pedal. Emery powder is used as the cutting agent and is used over 
and over. A comparatively recent improvement in grinding is the 
construction of the lathe so that it turns continuously in one direction 
instead of alternating. The lenses are even yet rarely measured by 
what western optical goods makers would consider scientifically 
accurate instruments. A few shops are beginning to introduce these 
instruments, which are used, however, more for sorting the finished 
lenses than for grinding. 





* Mexican dollar at par equals approximately 50 cents, United States currency; both par value and 
exchange rate vary. 
‘ mow =one-sixth of an acre. 
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In general, the work of lens grinding is divided into five processes 
which are carried out by different sets of workers. These processes 
consist of cutting the crystal roughly into pieces suitable for making 
into lenses, grinding the lenses, cutting rims on the edges for the 
frames, polishing, and making holes to suit the frames. The five 
classes of workers are organized in a single guild. 

After the lenses are sorted and graded they are sold to wholesalers 
who usually fit them into frames. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of eae ground and sold in the Soochow district in a year, 
but of those sold im large enough quantities to be registered by the 
customs department there were 27,520 pairs registered as exports 
from Soochow in 1923. 

There are many jade cutters and pearl merchants in Soochow, and 
as the lens makers feel that there is a similarity between their craft 
and that of jade cutting and pearl sorting the three crafts have united 
in establishing a school in Soochow for the children of members of the 
association. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


A.aBAMA.—Inspector of coal mines. Annual report, 1923. Montgomery, 1924. 
163 pp. 

Certain figures as to accidents in coal mines in Alabama during 1923, taken from 

this report, are given on page 138 of this issue of the Montuiy LasBor ReEvirEw. 





Int1no1s.—Department of Labor. Sixth annual report, July 1, 1922, to June 
30, 1923. [Springfield], 1924. 149 pp. 

Figures from the section of this report covering the operations of the Lllinois 
Industrial Commission are given on pages 141 and 142 of this issue of the 
MontHLy LaBor REvIEw. 

MassACHUSETTs.— Department of Labor and Industries. Board of Conciliation 


and Arbitration. Report, together with decisions rendered by the board, for 
year ending November 30, 1923. Boston, [1924]. 83 pp. 


The report shows that during the year the board acted as conciliator in 52 
eases, involving about 530 employers and 64,000 employees. In addition the 
board has aided in drafting agreements between employers and employees, 
under the terms of which provision was made for the avoidance of strikes and 
lockouts. 

New Hampsarre.—Bureau of Labor. Industrial directory. Concord,1924. 43 pp. 

New Yorx.—Department of wabor. Miscellaneous labor laws, with amend- 
ments, additions and annotations to August 1, 1924. Albany, 1924. 191 pp. 

The laws whose text is here given include those on child labor, hours of labor, 
duties and liabilities of employers and employees, debts and wages of workmen, 
public employees, employment of prisoners, agricultural labor, railroad labor, 
industrial education, licensing of employees, labor organizations, industrial 
disputes, employment agencies, etc. 

{Bureau of Research and Codes.] Division of Industrial Hygiene. 
Industrial diseases. Rapid reference manual, by C. T. Graham-Rogers, M. D. 
{[Albany, 19247]. 45 pp. 

This is the second revision of this manual, which is designed primarily for the 
use of physicians in the diagnosis of industrial diseases and the application of 
preventive measures. It contains the section of the labor law of 1911 relating 
to physicians’ reports of industrial diseases; sections of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law giving the list of occupational diseases for which compensation is paid, 
the provisions governing the fees charged for medical services, the treatment and 
care of injured employees, the liability of the employer, etc.; a classification of 
occupational diseases; and a tabulation of diseases and of harmful substances 
showing the industries in which such substances are prepared or used, the manner 
in which they enter the body, and the diseases or symptoms caused by their use. 
Bulletins 86 and 306 of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, which give lists of 
industrial poisons, occupational hazards, and diagnostic signs, were used in the 
compilation of the manual. 





_— 





Industrial Board. Rules relating to the arrangement and guarding 
of sewing machines, machinery, apparatus, equipment, furniture, and fixtures 
in needle trades, effective October 1, 1924. [New York?], 1924. 11 pp. In- 
dustrial code bul. No. 28. 


Rules relating to the construction, equipment, maintenance, and 
operation of laundries, effective October 1,1924. |New York?], 1924. 19 pp. 
Industrial code bul. No. 27. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Proceedings 0; 
State-wide safety conference, Harrisburg, Pa., March 26, 1924. Harris! 
1924. 99 pp. 

The proceedings of a congress held to consider the question of accident »; 
vention in the State of Pennsylvania. 

TENNESSEE.— Department of Labor. First annual report, 1923. Nas) 
1924. 174 pp. 

Statistics from this report are given on pages 51 and 138 of this issue of {)). 
MonTaiuy Lasor Review. 

VirerniaA.— Bureau of Labor and Industry. Labor laws of the Commonwes|;) 
of Virginia. Richmond, 1924. 79 pp. 

This compilation includes measures on employment service and agencies 
labor agents, woman, child, and convict labor, industrial and mine safety re)- 
lations, employers’ liability law, etc. 

Unitep Strates.— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. Argentina, by Consul General Henry H. Morgan. Washington. 
1924. 19 pp. Trade and economic review for 1923, No. 12. 


This report contains a review of the labor legislation enacted in Argentina 
during 1923, which includes the pension law for bank employees, passed Octo}ver 
9, 1923, and the pension law for employees of the merchant marine, industria| 
establishments, periodical press publications, graphic arts, and mercantile estal)- 
lishments, passed in Deeember,1923. 

As regards labor conditions in Argentina, the review sums up the year 1923 
as one of industrial peace during which the only strikes reported were of a minor 
character. 

Wages for skilled and semiskilled work remained the same throughout tlie 
year, but wages for manual labor took a slight downward trend because of thie 
abundance of labor for such work. There is still a shortage of agricultural 
labor. 

Mexico, by Consul General Claude I. Dawson. Washington, 
1924. 14 pp. Trade and economic review for 1923, No. 18. 

This review contains, in addition to trade information, a short account of the 
labor problems in Mexico. An estimated loss to capital of 895,788 pesos was 
reported in 1923 due to strikes, which were many and destructive, the textile 
industry suffering the most. 





- Spain: Resources, industries, and economic conditions, by Char! 
H. Cunningham and Philip M. Copp. Washington, 1924. ii, 28 pp. Trade 
information bulletin No. 243. 

This report contains a concise account of the resources of Spain and a surycy 
of Spain, economically and industrially, a summary of which is contained in this 
issue of the MonTHLy Lasor Review, pages 7 and 8. 

Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wages and hours »/ 
labor in foundries and machine shops, 1923. Washington, 1924. iii, 120 
pp. Bulletin No. 362. Wages and hours of labor series. 

Advance data from this bulletin were published in the Monrary Lanor 
Review for October, 1923 (pp. 59-61). 

Children’s Bureau. Legal regulation of the employment of minors /( 
years of age and over, by Ella Arvilla Merritt. |Washington, 1924.] 26 p) 
Gives, by States, the legal provisions regarding employment of minors in t's 
age group. 
rtment of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Production of explos:\* 
in the United States during the calendar year 1923, with notes on mine acci- 
dents due to explosives, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1924. iii, 32 ))) 
Technical paper 358. 

Data on mine fatalities due to explosives, taken from this report, are given © ) 

page 137 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor Review. 
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Unitep States.—Department of the Interior. Geological Survey. Coal in 
1922, by F. G. Tryon and Sydney A. Hale. Washington, 1924. Mineral 
resources of the United States, 1922—Part II, pp. 439-669. 


A summary of this report is given on pages 65 to 68 of this issue of the MonTHLy 
LaBor REVIEW. 

—— Employees Compensation Commission. Medical facilities available to em- 

ployees of the United States Government injured in the performance of duty 


under Federal compensation act of September 7, 1916. Washington, 1924. 
Various paging. 

—— Federal Trade Commission. Wheat flour milling industry. Washington, 
1924. xiii, 130 pp. (68th Cong., 1st sess. Senate doc. No. 130.) 

This report, made in response to Senate resolution 212, agreed to January 18, 
1922, deals chiefiy with the costs and profits of commercial flour milling. As a 
result of the unprecedentéd fall since 1920 in the price of wheat, flour costs showed 
a pronounced decline in the period covered. From January, 1919, to September, 
1922, there was a decrease of 33 per cent in the northwestern (Minneapolis) 
district in the monthly average guoted prices of flour, while the decline in the 
southwestern (Kansas City) district was 43 per cent. In the same period wheat 
prices showed a decrease of 50 per cent in Minneapolis and of 55 per cent in 
Kansas City, while bread prices fell 2 per centin Minneapolis, approximately 15 
per cent in Kansas City (as the outcome of a price war), 6.6 per cent in Boston, 
and 2 per cent in New York City. According to these figures, the slump in 
wheat prices which has constituted such a calamity for the farmer has been of very 
little advantage to the buyers of bread. 

A table on page 52 gives some figures on the labor cost of producing wheat 
flour. 

—— InrersTaATtTeE CoMMERCE Commission. Bureau of Safety. Summary of 
accident investigation reports, No. 19, January, February, and March, 1924. 
Washington, 1924. iii, 84 pp. ' 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has the authority to investigate all 
railroad accidents occurring on the line of any common carrier engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, all of which accidents the carriers are obliged to report 
to the commission. This is a detailed report of the causes of 23 accidents occur- 
ring in the first three months of 1924 on railroads of the United States, as dis- 
closed by investigations carried out by the Bureau of Safety. 


Official—F oreign Countries 


AUSTRALIA (QUEENSLAND).—Inspection of Machinery and Scaffolding Office. 
Report for the year ended June 30, 1924. Brisbane, 1924. 12 pp. 


The report contains descriptions of fatal and nonfatal accidents which occurred 
in connection with machinery and scaffolding in the year ending June 30, 1924. 
Public Service Commissioner. Annual report for the year ended June 30, 
1924. Brisbane, 1924. 46 pp. 
Gives details and recommendations concerning the administration of the civil 
service in Queensland. 


—— (Vicroria).—Labor Department. Chief inspector of factories and shops. 
Report for the year ended December 31, 1923. Melbourne, 1924. 40 pp. 


Gives data, mainly in tabular form, as to number of factories and shops, 
employees, average weekly wages, industrial disputes, number of accidents, 
prosecutions for violations of the factories and shops act, and the like. 
DenMarK.—Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the Statistical Department. 

Denmark, 1924. Copenhagen, 1924. 291 pp. 

In this volume on Denmark the section on social conditions, covering pro- 
tection of workmen, organizations of workmen and employers, public relief, 
social insurance, housing, etc., is of interest to labor. 
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France.—Ministére du Travail, de ’Hygiéne, de |’Assistance et de la Pr; 
voyance Sociales. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Annuaire Sj,,;;. 
tique, 1923. Paris, 1924. lax, 403 pp. 

This statistical yearbook published by the French General Statistica] (); 
contains, in addition to statistical information relative to all the activiti, 
France and its colonies, tables relating to the various forms of social insurs 
membership in employers’ and workers’ associations, labor inspection, collectiy, 
agreements, and accidents. In general the data relate to the years 1921 and 1(): 
Great Brirain.—Registry of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year 19 

Part B.—Industrial and provident societies. London, 1924. iv, 172 pp. 

Contains data on friendly societies, industrial and provident societies, }yj\, 
ing societies, trade-unions, workmen’s compensation schemes, loan societies, ¢+, 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—International directory of cooperative organi- 

zations. Geneva, 1924. 84 pp. , 

A revision to 1924, in a modified and enlarged form, of previous directorie 
Contains, in addition to the list of cooperative organizations of 48 countri 
tables showing for these countries informatior? as to (1) number, membe: 
and sales of societies affiliated with the central organizations of the vay 
countries; (2) number of affiliated societies, sales, value of goods produced, 1, 
number of persons employed by the central organizations; (3) number of affiliat « 
societies, capital, reserve funds, amounts of savings deposits and current accounts. 
total balance sheet, and total amount of loans allowed, during the year for whic! 
report is made, by central cooperative banks; and (4) number of persons insured, 
total sums assured, premium income, claims paid, and total amount of balan 
sheet of cooperative insurance societies. In French, English, and German 
—— Spain. Decree: Employment of women andchildren. Geneva,{19247). 

Legislative series, 1923. Sp. 4. 

This pamphlet contains the text of a royal decree relating to the emplor ment 
of women before and after childbirth and the establishment of a system of 
maternity relief for woman workers. 

—— Spain. Decree: Right of Association. Geneva, [192472]. 8 pp. Legisl: 
series, 1923. Sp. 2. 

This pamphlet contains the text of a royal! decree regulating the right . 
association granted to eitizens of Spain. 

NETHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM).—Gemeentelijk Arbeidsbureau. Verslag ove) 


jaar 1923. Amsterdam, [19242]. 47 pp. Verslagen van de dedrijven, dic) 
en commissién der Gemeente Amsterdam, No. 17. 


The annual report for the year 1923 of the municipal labor bureau of the city 
of Amsterdam, which has charge of all matters relating to labor employed 
the city. The report shows the number and classes of workmen employed : 
their wage rates, and also gives data as to the social insurance of the wor! 
employed by the municipality. In the year under review the city employed 
11,536 manual workers. 


Sparn.—Consejo Superior de Emigracién. La migracién espafiola transocedn ica 
en 1922. Madrid, 1924. 118 and 121 pp. Bulletins Nos. 127 and 1% 


(1924). 
—— —— Resumen de la migracién espafiola en 1922. Madrid, 1924. 35 ). 
Charts. Bulletin No. 130 (1924). 

These reports present monthly data and a résumé of Spanish emigration an 
immigration during the year 1922, including statistical tables and charts. Dur- 
ing the year 1922, 64,119 persons emigrated and 51,097 immigrated. Emigration 
figures reached the peak for 1922 in the month of November when 12,141 persons 
left Spain. The largest number of persons who immigrated in any one mont! 
during the year was 8,999 in June. Of those emigrating 39,193 left for Argentina, 
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18,062 for Cuba, 1,538 for Mexico, and 60 for the United States; the remainder 
went to other Central and South American countries. Of those immigrating, 
97,617 came from Cuba, 15,694 from Argentina, 3,132 from the United States, 
987 from Mexico, and the remainder from other Central and South American 
countries. 

SwepEN.—{Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens verksam- 
het dr 1923. Stockholm, 1924. 123 pp. Illustrated. 

Annual report on the activities of the factory inspection service in Sweden 
in 1923. 

SwITZERLAND.— Verband Schweizerischer Arbeitsimter. Newnzehnter Geschdfis- 
Bericht fiir das Jahr 1923. Zurich, 1924. 656 pp. 

The nineteenth annual report of the Federation of Swiss Employment Ex- 
changes, covering the year 1923. There are altogether 33 employment exchanges 
affiliated with the federation. Of these, 20 are cantonal offices and 13 are com- 
munal offices. During the year under review the 33 offices received Federal 
Government subsidies totaling 222,541.75 francs, and procured employment 
for 86,361 out of 283,885 applicants for work. 

Union oF Soutn Arrica.—Department of Mines and Industries. Annual 
reports for the calendar year ended December 31, 1923. Pretoria, 1924. 
[Various paging.] 34 tables. 

Contains statistical data concerning the mining industry in South Africa. 
The average number of workers for the vear was 291,298, an increase of 35,595 
over the preceding year. The death rate from mining accidents rose from 1.88 
per 1,000 persons in 1922 to 2.42 in 1923, and the number of nonfatal injuries 
received was 3,903 against 3,411 in 1922. The most important happening of 
the year was the wiping out, by judicial decision, of the so-called ‘‘color bar,’ 
by which colored workers were excluded from certain kinds of work, and the 
substitution of competency as the legal requirement. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. California branch. Proceedings of the 
twenty-fifth annual convention, held at Santa Barbara, September 22 to 26, 1924. 
[San Francisco], 1924. 95 pp. 

Resolutions in the general field of labor, adopted at this convention, included 
those favoring the passage of laws providing for an eight-hour day on street 
railways and authorizing the formation of credit unions; favoring amendments 
strengthening the California eight-hour law for women, the minimum wage law, 
and the workmen’s compensation act; urging the establishment of a system of 
inspection and supervision of private employment agencies; and favoring the 
strengthening of the powers and increasing the appropriation of the State Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Industrial Commission. 


——Indiana branch. Official proceedings of the 39th annual convention, Muncie, 
Ind., August 29-31, 1923. Indianapolis, [19237]. 164 pp. 


The resolutions passed by the thirty-ninth annual convention of the Indiana 
State Federation of Labor included one indorsing the principle of State-fund work- 
men’s compensation insurance and urging the appointment of a committee toin- 
vestigate compensation insurance rates and the cost of disbursing compensation 
benefits in the State; one calling attention to the ‘‘appalling’’ death rate among 
motion-picture operators, due to insanitary conditions and lack of proper ventila- 
tion, and requesting the State board of health to investigate the working condi- 
tions in this occupation; and one indorsing the principle of old-age pensions and 
pledging support toward the enactment of a State old-age pension law. 
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Basson, Roger W. Recent labor progress, with special reference to the worl: of }} 
Federal Government under James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, as outlined ;), ;) 
annual reports of the Department of Labor. New York, Fleming H. Revell (, 
1924. 336 pp. 


This book is the second by the author dealing with the activities of the diff, 
bureaus and divisions of the Department of Labor. The introduction is writ; 
by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, y 
says, ‘‘ This book is the most complete and serious study of what the Departn 
of Labor is and should be that has been published to date. The results have f 
justified the cooperation of all branches of the Department in furnishing the 
author with records desired, and it is most gratifying to find that he has so wel! 
shaped the whole into a story which emphasizes the fact that in the creation of the 
Department of Labor Congress brought ‘humanity into government.’”’ The 
latter portion of the book contains many of the writer’s personal views on various 
labor problems and conditions. 

BerTHELOT, Marcei. Les lois du travail en Allemagne. Paris, G. Cris et | 
1924. [Various paging.] 

The introduction contains a summary of labor conditions in Germany from 
1890 through the war period and following the revolution of November 9, 191%. 
In the subsequent chapters the labor laws enacted since 1918, the effects of the 
laws, the future of labor legislation, and the importance of labor problems in the 
political and economic life of Germany are discussed. 

BERTRAND, Louis. L’Ouvrier Beige depuis un siécle. Brussels, L’Elgantine, 20 
Rue de Lenglentier, 1924. x, 451 pp. 

A history of Belgian labor during the past hundred years, showing the growt! 
of the labor movement, labor legislation enacted, working and living conditions 
among different industrial groups, and labor gains since the war. 

Bow ey, A. L. The mathematical groundwork of economics. Ozford, Clare: 
Press, 1924. viii, 98 pp. 

A presentation of the mathematical treatment of the theory of political economy, 
particularly the more complicated aralyses and mathematical methods. Contains 
a chapter on the supply of and demand for the factors of production, i. e.,!abor 
and capital. 

BurREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION. Training for the professions and a 


occupations. Facilities available to women in the United States. New Yo 
2 West Forty-third Street, 1924. xii, 742 pp. 


This work is divided into 23 sections, each of which contains a brief description 
of the occupational opportunities for women in a particular field of industry, 
followed by-a list of colleges and institutions in which specialized training in 
that specific field can be obtained. 

Coat anp Power. The report of an inquiry presided over by the Right Hon. D. 
Lloyd George. London, Hodder and Stoughton (Ltd.), 1924. xiv, 285 pp 
Illustrated. 

A committee appointed in March, 1924, has drawn up this report with the 
object of offering a solution for the problems confronting the British coal-miiiz 
industry. The committee considered that ‘‘socialization of the mines would 10! 
solve the real problems of the industry but would almost inevitably result in 
lower wages and higher prices of coal as well as other evils.’ The proposals put 
forward by the committee include unified ownership and control of the mineral 
resources of the country, judicious amalgamation or grouping of the mines, i1)- 
proving the status of the miners and providing better housing and mining-village 
conditions, concentration on better mines and the progressive development o/ 
new mines for old, and the conversion of coal into electricity. The appendixes 
contain studies of housing conditions in mining areas, the development of electric 
power in France and Germany, the Government proposals of 1919, and statistics 
of output, costs, prices, etc., in the coal industry. 
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Conen, Joserx L. Social insurance unified and other essays. London, P. S. King 
& Son (Litd.), 1924. 157 pp. 

An analysis of the various forms of social insurance from the standpoint of the 
proposal to improve and strengthen the existing insurance schemes in England 
by merging them into a unified system of State socialinsurance. The appendixes 
contain three schemes of social insurance which have been proposed recently, the 
plan of health insurance of school children in two Swiss cantons, and a 
bibliography. 

CooPpERATIVE PropucTivE FEepERATION (Ltp.). Cooperators’ yearbook, 1924. 
London, Copartnership Publishers (Lid.), [1924]. 136 pp. 

Contains the report of the Cooperative Productive Federation and articles on 
various cooperative, economic, and labor subjects. Also contains directories of 
federated productive societies and the goods manufactured, cooperative societies, 
and trade-unions, and a list of cooperative, labor, and trade-union papers. 
DeuTscH-AMERIKANISCHE TypoGRAPHIA. EHinundfiinfzigster Jahresbericht 1 Juli 

1923 bis 30 Juni 1924. Indianapolis, 1924. 16 pp. 

The annual report of the German-American Typographia, a branch of the 
International Typographical Union, covering the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924. The members of this union are German printers who have emigrated to 
the United States and are employed here at German newspaper or job printing 
offices. The report states that the heavy immigration of German compositors 
into the United States continues, but that most of these immigrants can not find 
work in German printing establishments in this country. In spite of this heavy 
immigration the membership of the German-American Typographia has there- 
fore inereased only by 39. During the year under review the union has paid out 
in benefits the following amounts: Unemployment benefits, $553; sick benefits, 
$4,922.85; death benefits, $5,275; old-age pensions, $40,589. 

ENGELHARDT, Victor. Die deutsche Jugendbewegung als kulturhistorisches 
Phinomen. Berlin, Arbeiterjugend-Verlag, 1923. 131 pp. 

The author discusses the various forms of the German ‘‘ youth movement”’ 
(societies of young people) as a cultural phenomenon. Of special interest to 
labor are the chapters dealing with the organization of juvenile workers. 
FONTEGNE, JULES. Avani d’entrer en apprentissage. Nouveaux entretiens sur 

Vorientation professionnelle. Paris, Librairie de l’ Enseignement Technique, 
1924. 213 pp 

This book, by the director of the vocational guidance bureau of Alsace- 
Lorraine, gives practical suggestions for assisting young persons in the choice 
of a trade and outlines the requirements—physical and mental—of a large 
number of occupations. 

Fucus, Gpore. Genossenschaftsrecht und Genossenschaftswesen. Leipzig, G. A. 
Gloeckner, 1923. 116 pp. Gloeckners Handels-Biicherei, Band 92. 

A compilation of German legislation on cooperative societies, with an intro- 
ductory historical review of the development of the cooperative movement in 
Germany, England, and France. 

Gauster, Aucusta E. The labor movement in the shoe industry, with special 
reference to Philadelphia. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1924. vii, 237 pp. 

A study of the development of union organization in the shoe industry from 
the organization of the journeyman shoemakers in Philadelphia in 1792 to the 
present time. Special emphasis is laid upon Philadelphia as from early days 
it has played a prominent part in union activities. The activities of other 
locals are dealt with only when they show trends or some special influence on 
the development of the national organizations. The appendix contains a 
description of the principal occupations in the shoe industry, union rules and 
regulations, arbitration rules, etc., and a list of publications used in the study. 
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Gorvon, ALBAN. Social insurance: What ii is and what it might be. London, New 
George Allen & Unwin (Lid.), 1924. 2x, 150 pp. at 


J 


The present systems of social insurance in England, including health insyr- E 
ance, insurance against unemployment, insurance against accident, buria| Giv 
insurance, and civil pensions are criticized by the writer who offers a plan for gutho 
a unified social-insurance system. There is a short bibliography. tion, 
KAMMER FUR ARBEITER UND ANGESTELLTE IN WIEN. Gesetze und Verordnungen tion ¢ 

tiber Arbeitslosenversicherung. Arbeitsvermitilung und Auswanderung eb metal 
Durchftiihrungsvorschrifien. Vienna, Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 1923. , and p 


313 pp. Die socialpolitische gesetzbebung in Osterreich, Band VI. 








if 
A compilation of the annotated texts of all Austrian laws and decrees on unem- J = ca 
ployment insurance, employment exchanges, and emigration and of the regu- the re 
lations for their administration. ie Tey 
Die gesetzlichen Bestimmungen tiber jugendliche Arbeiter und Lehrlinge four h 
und die Fortbildungsschulgesetze der Bundesidnder. Vienna, Wiener Vol/:s- ‘sas I 
buchhandlung, 1923. viii, 242 pp. Die sozialpolitische Geselzgebung in wer 
Osterreich, Band II, Heft 8. pot fu 
A compilation of the annotated texts of all Austrian Federal and State laws on and ‘s 
juvenile labor, apprenticeship, and continuation schools. age 
Die Internationale Arbeitsorganisation. Vienna, Wiener Volksbuchhand- ses bs 
lung, 1923. xxviii, 164 pp. Die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung in Osterr: Pa 
Band 1, Heft 2. 4 ne 
This volume contains the annotated text of that part of the treaty of Saint- school 
Germain-en-Laye which deals with the International Labor Office and also the trades 
texts of all conventions drafted and proposals made by the International La}or Ross, 
Conference at Washington (1919), Genoa (1920), and Geneva (1921 and 1922), C 
and the constitution of the general meeting of the International Labor Office. The 
Marinevy, Maurice. Le probleme des salaries en Allemagne depuis la guerre. J as the 
Paris, Editions de “La Vie Universitaire,” [19247]. 285 pp. purpo 
A monograph on the post-war wage problem in Germany. The author, after JJreligio 
discussing nominal (money) wages, their determination (collective agreeme: is, the so 
etc.), their form (time and piece rates), and German wage statistics, devotes tle SEIPP. 
next chapter to the cost of living in Germany after the war and then proceeds to F 
show how low the real wages were in post-war times and how the percentage which An 
wages form of the cost of production had decreased in various industry groups. & pro’ 
In another chapter he discusses the various remedies that were tried and proposed is one 
to maintain a stable purchasing power of the wages paid, such as the sliding waze clusiv 
scale, dollar wages, gold wages, and the so-called ‘‘stable-basis wages.’’ ‘he and 0: 
final chapter he devotes to the so-called ‘‘social wage,” its theory and practical! the us 
application. An extensive bibliography concludes the volume. emplo 
Maruin, E. Le chémage involontaire et la législation anglaise. Paris, Murcel TrYO? 
Giard, 1924. 221 pp. C 
A study of unemployment in England resulting from economic conditions and at 
excluding unemployment caused by strikes and lockouts, sickness, ete. ‘The tt 
history of unemployment relief by public agencies and the trade-unions is given The 
in the first part, and the second part takes up unemployment legislation, the [§Pe"* 
economic crisis of 1920-1923, and the different forms of compulsory insurance. A Geolo, 
short bibliography is appended. *: 8 
Nationa InpustriaL CoNFERENCE Boarp. Railroad performance. New York, mete 


1924. vii,60 pp. Research report No. 71. 
This report attempts to show the changes in the work done by the railroads for th 
from 1915 to 1923 and the part played by railroad labor in railroad performance. hree 
From the data as to the number of freight miles and of passenger miles produced on, I 
per man hour worked by employees in those branches of the railroad service 
directly engaged in the operation of trains, it appears that the relative valuc to 
the railroads of a man hour of work has increased during recent years and that 
there is also increased efficiency on the part of the railroads in their utilization of 
labor. 
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New York, UNIVERSITY or THE STATE oF. Copperative apprentice training in 
the building trades at Niagara Falls, N. Y., by William J. Small and Robert 
H. Rodgers. Albany, 1924. 29 pp. Bul. No. 797. 

Gives details of the plan of apprentice training worked out by the school 
guthorities, the advisory board for vocational education, the builders’ associa- 
tion, and the labor organizations in the trades concerned. Plans are in opera- 
tion covering the trades of carpentry, bricklaying and stone masonry, sheet- 
metal working, painting and decorating, plumbing, plastering, electrical work, 
and planing-mill work. The term of apprenticeship is four years, except for 
plumbers and steam fitters, for whom it is five. During the first two years the 
apprentice is required to attend school for not less than 8 hours per week during 
the regular day session, for which time his employer must pay him at one-half 
his regular hourly rates; during the last two years, he must spend not less than 
four hours weekly in school during regular evening sessions. School attendance 
jsas much a part of the apprenticeship as the shopwork, and apprentices who do 
not fulfill their obligations in this respect are to be dropped by their employers 
and excluded from the union by the labor organizations. Examinations are 
given at the end of each six months’ period to test fitness for advancement. 
The apprentice is paid a specified percentage of the journeyman’s wage, the 
percentage increasing each year. 

The report includes various forms of apprentice agreements, enrollment and 
school records, etc., and also samples of the instruction sheets used in the various 
trades. 


Ross, Epwarp A. Roads to social peace. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1924. 133 pp. 


The various elements in our national life which make for social unrest, such 
Mas the unrestricted immigration of the recent past, the formation of groups for the 
purpose of promoting class interests, and the development of different racial and 
religious antagonisms are analyzed by the writer, who suggests ways by which 


the social peace of the nation may be safeguarded and made permanently secure. 

Serer, Lupwic. Die Heimarbeit in der Giessener Zigarrenindustrie. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1928. 65 pp. Heimarbeit und Verlag in der Neuzeit, Heft 4. 

A monograph on homework in the cigar manufacturing industry at Giessen, 
a provincial German town which together with 35 surrounding small localities 
is one of the chief centers of that industry. The home workers are almost ex- 
clusively women. The monograph describes the development of the industry 
and of homework in it, the working conditions and organizations, and discusses 
the usefulness of homework in the tobacco industry from the viewpoint of the 
employer, worker, and workers’ organization. 

Tryon, F. G., anp McKenny, W. F. Analysis of the report of the United States 
Coal Commission with special reference to railway fuel. An address delivered 
at the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the International Railway Fuel Associa- 
tion, Chicago, May 26-29, 1924. [Chicago?],1924. 31 pp. Charts. Reprint. 

The report of the United States Coal Commission on relief from irregular 
operation and overdevelopment is here reviewed. Reports of the United States 
Geological Survey on commercial stocks of coal furnish the statistical data for 
this study of the possibility of the railroads storing coal during periods of re- 
duced coal consumption in order to equalize traffic. It is estimated that only 
tbout 21,000,000 tons more than has generally been stored would be necessary 
for the accomplishment of this object and this mark has already been passed 
hree times, the last time in 1923. There are charts showing soft-coal produce. 
ion, monthly changes in stocks, railroad fuel stocks, etc. 

NiTteD States Leacuge or Locat Burtpine anp Loan Associations. Pro- 
ceedings of thirty-second annual meeting, held at Cleveland, Ohio, July 22 
to 24,1924. Cincinnati, 1924. 270 pp. 

Certain figures from the report of the secretary to the convention are given 

bn page 165 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBpor ReEvIEw. 
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